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THE RESIGNATION OF Hon. CHAs. G. DAwes, Comptroller of 
the Currency, to enter into a contest for a seat in the Senate of: the 
United States, recalls the fact that since the passage of the National 
Currency Act creating the office in 1863, it has been held by ten 
different persons, and the average length of their terms has been a 
little less than four years. | 

When the office was created it was supposed that after the emer- 
gency which made it necessary to issue legal-tender notes had passed, 
these notes would be retired, and the National bank currency would 
become the paper money of the United States to the exclusion of all. 
other forms. The people of the country were accustomed to bank 
money, under the regime of the State banks, and the National cur- 
rency was an improved bank money. 

The office which was to carry authority over all the paper money 
of the United States was an important one, and it was the intention 
of Congress to render its incumbent more or less free from danger of 
disturbance by political change, and also to some extent independent 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The term of the office was fixed 
at five years, one year more than that of the Administration, and the 
report of the Comptroller was to be made, not like other bureau offices 
to the head of the department, but directly to Congress. 

It is probable that if the National currency had, as expected by 
CHASE, become the paper money of the country to the exclusion of all 
other forms, the importance of the office would have led to making 
the Comptroller of the Currency a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

It is even possible that the hopes of Secretary CHASE and his con- 
temporaries may yet be carried out, that Government notes will be 
retired, and currency issued by the National banks become the exclu- 
sive paper money of the United States. There are some indications 
that this result will be attained in the not distant future. If then 
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the purpose of the framers of the National Currency Act, in 1863, 
although its fruition has been temporarily postponed, is designed to 
eventual realization, the office of the Comptroller should be made in- 
dependent of any supervision of the Treasury and its incumbent should 
be ex officio a member of the President’s Cabinet. Directing the bank 
issues of the country under a system of security based on bank assets, 
the Comptroller of the Currency would become one of the most im- 
portant officers of the Government. 

Some of the bills introduced in Congress for the purpose of sub- 
stituting bank currency for Government notes have deemed the 
office too important to be intrusted to one man, and have proposed a 
commission, to divide the responsibility and the honor. But it will 
probably not be seriously disputed that the single head, responsible 
directly to the President of the United States and Congress, has been 
found to give better satisfaction in executive office than a commission. 

Although very much diminished from its intended dignity by the 
unexpected direction of the monetary development of the past thirty- 
five years, nevertheless, the bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has always far outranked all the other bureaus of the Treasury 
Department. Its head has often been consulted by the President 
and called on by both houses of Congress for advice upon financial 
matters. The etiquette of the Treasury Department places the Sec- 
retary but very little higher than the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Notwithstanding the provision that the term shall be five years 
from the date of appointment, only two of the Comptrollers have 
held the office for the full term, viz., HULBURD and KNox. The 
former held office for just five years and the latter two full terms of 
five years and two years of a third term. Of the others Mr. ECKELS 
held the longest, a few months short of the full term. Mr. DAWEs’ 
term would not expire until January 3, 1903. 

The office has been surrendered for various reasons; MCCULLOCH, 
the first Comptroller, after two years spent in organizing and starting 
the bureau in its work, resigned to become Secretary of the Treasury. 
FREEMAN CLARKE resigned after two years very much as Mr. 
DAWES is now doing, because the office did not satisfy his political 
ambition. He was not heard very much of after his resignation. 
Mr. HULBURD, at the expiration of his first term, was a candidate 
for reappointment, but the threat to bring serious charges against 
him caused him to withdraw from the contest. Mr. Knox resigned 
in 1884, after the longest and most distinguished career of any of the 
Comptrollers, to become the President of the National Bank of the 
Republic, of New York city. 

Throughout his long official career Mr. KNox was persistently 
attacked by the enemies of sound money. These attacks were seldom 
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direct or open, but generally took the form of investigations of his 
management of the insolvent National banks which were placed by 
him in the hands of Receivers. Where people are sued and made 
to ‘pay their just debts to a bank so that depositors may receive 
their due, or where the holders of trumped-up or exorbitant claims 
are resisted, there is material for an abundant crop of enemies. 
During the period of Mr. KNox’s incumbency these disgruntled peo- 
ple found it easy to stir up that class of statesmen, Senators and 
Congressmen, who looked upon the National banking system as a 
device of the devil, and the Comptroller of the Currency as one of his 
satellites. Mr. KNOx was triumphantly vindicated in all these in- 
vestigations as having always used the best judgment in guarding 
the interests of the depositors and stockholders of the broken institu- 
tions. It was very much due to the strong fight which he put up, 
against attacks of this sort, that his successors have in this respect 
enjoyed a comparatively quiet life. 

With the appointment of Mr. CANNON’s successor began the habit, 
which has prevailed since, of looking on the office as a reward for po- 
litical services. Mr. CANNON’S term would not have expired until 
May, 1888. In 1885 CLEVELAND was inaugurated President, elected 
by the Democratic party to succeed his Republican predecessor, Mr. 
ARTHUR. Mr. TRENHOLM, of the famous South Carolina financial 
family of that name, had made an address on the silver question 
which was thought to show ability, and pressure was brought on Mr. 
CANNON to secure his resignation. There had been no precedent for 
this, and the affair was not managed with the neat celerity of subse- 
quent changes for the same reason. But the precedent having been 
established in his favor, Mr. TRENHOLM, when in 1889 HARRISON 
succeeded CLEVELAND, was promptly given a dose of the same med- 
icine administered to Mr. CANNON, and Mr. LACEY received the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Lacky held the office three years, until 1892, when 
he voluntarily resigned to become President of a bank in Chicago. 
Both Mr. CANNON and Mr. TRENHOLM, after their retirement, be- 
came the heads of financial institutions in New York city. Mr. 
CANNON, of the Chase National Bank, which under his management 
has become one of the largest and most successful banks in New York 
city. Mr. HEPBURN succeeded Mr, LACEY in 1892, but he had 
hardly taken his seat when CLEVELAND was elected President to suc- 
ceed HARRISON, and Mr. HEPBURN resigned immediately after the 
inauguration of CLEVELAND to give place to Mr. EcKELs. Mr. 
HEPBURN also became the head of a New York city bank, and later 
joined Mr. CANNON in the Chase National Bank as Vice-President, 
and that institution enjoys the distinction of having its affairs directed 
by two ex-Comrtrollers of the Currency. 
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When Mr. McKINLEY succeeded Mr. CLEVELAND he did not show 
the same haste to obtain Mr. ECKELS’ resignation as had been shown 
in the cases of Mr. TRENHOLM and Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. ECKELS was 
practically permitted to serve out his term, which would have expired 
in a few months, and Mr. DAWEs, who is about to resign to further 
his political ambition, was appointed in his place. , 

These rapid changes occurring in the last seventeen years have 
not enabled any of the incumbents, who have all served creditably, 
to make any very distinctive mark upon the office. There is a cus- 
tom when a Comptroller retires to hang his picture in the room in 
which the head of the offices has his desk. If it were desired to make 
an art gallery of this room, no better way than this rapid transition 
of Comptrollers could be devised, but these changes do not make it 
possible for any one man in a short term of office to elaborate a strong 
and permanent policy in the settlement of the bank questions which 
arise. ' In some regards this is perhaps of not much importance. The 
general operations of the bureau, the issue and redemption of cur- 
rency, the organization of banks, the reception of reports and the sta- 
tistical work thereon, are no doubt matters very much of pure rou- 
tine. But when it comes to the supervisory duties of the Comptrol- 
ler, the direction of examinations, the scrutiny of accounts, the ad- 
vice to banks taking dangerous chances, the firm closing of those 
whose condition indicates insolvency, these frequent changes in the 
head of the bureau prevent the formation of a consistent and con- 
stantly-improving policy. | 

After over thirty years’ experience there ought not to be any vacil- 
lation or variation of method in closing the doors of a failed institu- 
tion. The steps should be sharp, distinct and conclusive, and the 
same for each bank. 

The office is one in which the incumbent should be continued un- 
til he has time to evolve and strengthen a consistent system which 
should be the groundwork of action in every case. One is reminded 
of the priest who obtained his office by slaughtering his predecessor, 
and held it until a stronger man came, and in turn slaughtered him. 

By one notable difference as to the theory of banking Mr. DAWEs 
has been distinguished from all his predecessors. He thinks that se- 
curity should be required by the Government to protect depositors in 
the same manner as note holders are protected. His predecessors, 
and most other banking authorities in fact, believe that deposits 
should be made as safe as possible, but Mr. DAWEs would apply to 
them the same rigid protection that is afforded to the National bank 
note, and the claims made by all banking and legislative authority 
that public policy demands more complete protection to the note 
holder than to the depositor, do not appeal to Mr. Dawzs. His views 
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on this point of banking, perhaps, may be due somewhat to imperfect 
study of the subject, for he does not appear to have had any special 
education in banking theory before he became Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, but perhaps more to the inversion of ideas apt to be caused by 
the kind of security demanded for notes by the National banking laws. 

No country but the United States absolutely forbids banks to issue 
notes on credit. National bank notes as issued are not bank notes, 
properly speaking, but in reality shares to the amount of their face in 
certain bonds of the United States owned by the bank. But this legal 
supererogation for bank-note security seems to be accepted by Mr. 
DAWES and others as real banking. [If it is real banking then it is 
logical to ask, why should not the law exercise itself for deposits as 
well as bank notes? The inconsistency which these people notice 
would disappear were bank notes issued on credit as deposits are de- 
posited on credit. They put the cart before the horse. Itis not the 
status of the deposit that needs reform, but the status of the bank 
note. From a certain standpoint, it might be a very good way to re- 
fuse to permit any one to go into the business of banking unless to 
show his good faith he could put up money or bonds for every dollar 
that depositors should, but it would not be banking, nor could banks 
on this principle grant the facilities that business men need. 

While the office has been tolerably fortunate with the results of 
purely political appointments like those of Mr. TRENHOLM, Mr. 
EcKELS and Mr. Dawzs, yet it would be better that it should be given 
to some one who has had special financial and economic training, 
fitting him not only for the executive work of the office but for that 
calm and dispassionate study of the statistics kept in the office, that 
will digest the results of the banking experience so constantly evolv- 
ing under his eye, and deduce from this process new rules which may 
be applied to the improvement of banking. A man possessing at once 
the necessary power of reflection and deduction, combined with exec- 
utive ability, once found, should be permitted to hold the office long 
enough to do valuable work. 

Since Mr. KNOx’s time nothing has been done in the statistical 
department of the bureau that is specially noteworthy. All that is 
valuable in the reports since 1884 is based on the foundations laid by 
Mr. KNox. Many of the attempts to produce something novel in the 
way of tables are nothing but Mr. KNox’s tables, put through some 
acrobatic contortions. In fact, such of his successors who might have 
produced good work did not have time, and some of them couldn’t 
if they had enjoyed the office for their natural lives. 

Possibly Mr. McKINLEY may find and appoint the right man; 
but even without any change in political ascendancy, it is not likely 
that after all the precedents he will hold the position very long. 
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The additions to the portrait gallery will probably continue to be 
rapid, and if banking science is not much advanced, art at least will 


be encouraged. 


EEO 
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THE SUDDEN CLOSING of the City National Bank of Buffalo, by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, although the condition of this insti- 
tution does not appear to have been as hopeless as that of the Seventh 
National, of New York city, has been made the occasion of some com- 
ment. Probably, in the case of the Seventh National, the Comptrol- 
ler was misled by the reports of the powerful assistance which was 
supposed to be at the disposal of the bank. Naturally, when these 
reports proved to have no satisfactory basis, the Comptroller was lit- 
tle disposed to dally in the next case that occurred. 

There is no mistake made under circumstances warranting sus- 
picion when the Comptroller takes early possession of the suspected 
institution. If the institution is still solvent this possession can do no 
harm; and if it is not, then it prevents all those impotent schemes in 
which, like drowning men grasping at straws, the rattled manage- 
ment will seek to find safety. While almost invariably entirely use- 
less, these schemes often bring entanglements requiring years of liti- 
gation to straighten. An unfortunate but honest board of directors 
who find themselves in difficulties too great to meet by ordinary meth- 
ods, cannot do better than to at once request the Comptroller to take 
possession, and this course is the one frequently pursued. 

An investigation into the histories of the liquidations of insolvent 
National banks will no doubt show that there was less litigation and 
expense gnawing into the assets left when the Receiver appointed by 
the Comptroller took early possession than in the cases where strug- 
gling and panic-stricken managers were permitted to hope against 
hope for assistance that never materialized, and by the delay gave 
rise to costly entanglements. 








THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILROAD LINES, for the control of 
which a fierce battle was recently fought in the Stock Exchange, 
seem to have entered into an amicable arrangement. This result 
was effected by electing a board of directors for the Northern Pacific 
that represents the interests of both roads. The former management 
of the Northern Pacific, it appears, without consulation or considera- 
tion for the rights of the Union Pacific, attempted to secure control 
of the Burlington and Quincy road, which would give them an 
entrance into valuable territory heretofore tributary to the Union 
Pacific alone. When this move was detected by those who had the 
interests of the last-named road at heart, they countermined by 
buying into the Northern Pacific. This was discovered and the fight 
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for Northern Pacific shares which has become historic was on. How 
it resulted and what distress and panic were caused in the money 
market, need not be here repeated The great battle may almost be 
called a draw as between the principal combatants, although it 
appears the Union Pacitic supporters had rather the advantage. At 
all events the contestants, remorseful apparently over the ruin they 
caused, of which the wrecks are still: conspicuous, or because they 
themselves are exhausted by the contest, have compromised. 
Whether this is merely a truce or the beginning of a great consolida- 
tion over which one or the other of the recent antagonists will have 
control, remains to be seen. It appears probable that as the country 
between the great lines becomes by the advance in population and 
wealth more valuable as a source of revenue, there will be the ma- 
terial for future contentions of the same nature, although the experi- 
ence gained may prevent their being conducted with such uncom- 
promising violence. 





-_ *«- 
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THE PROPHETS OF DESPAIR, who have been having a pretty 
hard time of it for some years, have taken fresh courage from the 
isolated bank failures occurring recently in the United States, Ger- 
many, Russia and Japan. 

It is true that there will always be storms and cataclysms in the 
financial world, but the prediction of their occurrence has not yet 
become an exact science any more than the prediction of the weather. 
The panic prophets seem to belong to as many different classes as the 
weather prophets. Among the latter there are the sporadic cranks, 
who by sheer dint of prophesying big storms, at length acquire a 
seemingly well-earned reputation by at last hitting a point of time 
when their prophecy and the event happen to hit each other. If like 
HENRY CLAY, when he happened to hit the bull’s-eye, they would 
retire on their laurels, and predict no more, they might forever be the 
wonder of the credulous, but they have not this wisdom, and they go 
down in a heap of further rash prophecies. 

Then there are the semi-scientific, astrological and astronomical 
weather prophets, who issue almanacs, covering as many years as you 
please, who draw sapient conclusions from the positions of the plan- 
ets, the conjunctions and oppositions of the moon, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. Strange to say, they make a living selling their almanacs, 
so eager is humanity to know the future. Then there are the scien- 
tific weather prophets, fostered by the Government, who claim to in- 
troduce some tincture of certainty into their cautious predictions, but 
who frequently contradict each other and whose predictions hit or miss 
on no known theory of probabilities. 

So in the financial world, there are predictors who by constantly 
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crying ‘‘panic” at length find the prediction is verified. There are 
others who reduce the coming of financial storms to cycles, which 
are supposed to bring about their recurrence like the return of spots 
on the sun, and there are the more cautious predictors who issue the 
financial news and bulletins and deduce the probabilities. The truth 
is, they are all guessers. They may guess right, they may guess 
wrong, but deserve no credit for one or the other. The element of 
chance, that is the relations of infinite details beyond the power of 
the human mind to classify and arrange, is so great that never can 
there be any serious approach to accuracy in any of these forecasts, 
even if the data of the whole world were collected daily. 

There is no doubt, however, that these predictions, inaccurate and 
untrustworthy as they are, have a great influence on the business 
world and especially on speculation. It is no doubt in a degree true 
that prophecies of financial disasters have the tendency to bring about 
their own fulfilment. Predictions of disaster, even in times normally 
prosperous, tend to encourage the growth of doubt and suspicion. 
Every disaster like the failures of these widely-scattered banks, small 
compared with the general prosperity, seems to be the forerunner of 
worse events. Thus gradually the financial horizon becomes filled 
with clouds, which may either clear away or bring the storm. 

There is reason to believe, however, that in the financial world 
the trend of things is toward greater stability. No doubt failures will 
occur from time to time as they always have done, but there is rea- 
son to hope that the habit of association and mutual help which has 
noticeably grown during the last twenty-five years will prevent any 
widespread disasters among banks such as have happened several 
times during the last century. This will not prevent the depressions 
of business that follow bad crops, over-production and excessive spec- 
ulation, but it will render revival easier. 


———E OO 
<< 


THE DROPPING OF THE SILVER QUESTION as a political issue seems 
to be assured by the action of the recent Democratic conventions in 
Ohio and other States. It is not improbable, as suggested by some 
observers, that if the prosperity of the country should receive a check 
some new financial heresy might display itself; but it is difficult to 
believe that it will come in the form of a demand for the restoration 
of silver as a standard money. The life of the silver heresy depended 
to a considerable extent on the support it received from those who 
seemed to think that an adequate supply of money was impossible 
with gold as the standard, but the object lesson of the last few years 
showing that there can be plenty of money on a gold basis, has re- 
sulted in a change of view on this point. 

When the next period of depression comes it will not probably be 
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ascribable to the currency but to the real causes which make the peo- 
ple generally poor, such as bad crops, failure to find markets for 
products and manufactures, etc. When this time (which it is hoped 
may be long deferred) arrives, it is much more probable that relief 
will be sought in some scheme of credit. It may even be that ideas 
will so change that relief will be looked for not so much to the 
Government, as has been the case hitherto, as to the banking facili- 
ties of the country, and this may give rise to some unsound system of 
bank currency. At least there is as much probability of this as of 
any recurrence to silver. 

The country is being trained to believe in the limitless power of 
great aggregations of capital, and some new and surprising ideas on 
this line might be evolved under the pressure of hard times, if they 
ever come. The popular mind is apt to rush from one extreme to 
another and from an unreasoning prejudice against banks there may 
be a move to an equally unreasoning one in favor of some unsound 
but plausible means of relief by means of unlimited banking facilities. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the people of the United States will 
regard the financial question as one to be kept out of politics, and look 
to more reasonable methods of relief. 


en et 
ee 





THE SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, of New York city, appears to 
have succumbed because of excessive loans to one firm of brokers. 
These loans, it is said, were made in violation of the National bank- 
ing laws in more than one particular. First, they were contrary to 
the provision that makes one-tenth of the capital stock the limit of 
loans to any one person, firm or corporation, and second, the provis- 
ion forbidding the certification of checks unless the account of the 
drawer of the check is adequate. 

When the trouble of this institution was first announced there 
was an attempt made to reassure the clientage by stories that men of 
known resources connected directly or indirectly with the bank were 
about to come to its assistance. There was apparently more or less 
foundation in fact for these statements. 

The failure of a great bank comes as a surprise to its stockholders 
as well as its depositors. The stockholders’ confidence in the man- 
agement is generally supposed to be based on greater knowledge than 
the confidence of depositors. Stockholders have often greater oppor- 
tunity to know what is going on in their bank, especially those stock- 
holders who have a large or controlling interest. This confidence 
would naturally lead friends of the bank to minimize the danger when 
rumors of irregularity begin. They are apt to offer assistance, which 
is virtually conditioned on their belief in the ultimate solvency of the 
institution. No business man places additional resources in a bank 
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which is reported shaky unless he can obtain security, or is swayed 
by some strong motive affecting himself or family. Individuals usu- 
ally proffer assistance on the same conditions that would lead other 
banks or the clearing-house association to do the same. If a bank 
possesses good assets and is merely temporarily embarrassed because 
of difficulty in immediate liquidation, the clearing-house association 
frequently comes to its assistance. In fact, it would usually do so, 
because it is good policy of the association to prevent the failure of 
any important member. Such a failure tries the weak points of all 
the banks. But if the clearing-house committee, on examination of 
the assets, finds no basis of security for the necessary assistance, and 
therefore refuses to grant it, it would be unwise for any individual to 
take the risk refused by the clearing-house. 

The loans rendering the condition of the Seventh National danger- 
ous, formed such a large proportion of its resources, and were based 
on securities of such doubtful character, that whoever advanced the 
necessary funds to place the bank on its feet must necessarily have 
put himself in the shoes of the bank and have assumed these doubtful 
securities. This condition of things explains why assistance was of- 
fered and afterwards withdrawn. If the enterprises which were the 
base of the securities held for the excessive loan had been successful, 
probably nothing would have been heard of the over-certification or 
other irregularity, but the temporary collapse of these enterprises ren- 
dered it necessary to bring the bank to an accounting. The great ar- 
gument in favor of over-certification is that there would be no danger 
in it were the security at the base of the transaction absolutely solid. 
A man who has the reputation of being a successful dealer in the stock 
market, and who keeps a balance in the bank, may apply for an over- 
certification for the purpose of purchasing United States bonds, which 
he proposes to turn over to the bank as security for a loan with which 
to make good the over-certification. The bonds may rise and he thus 
makes a profit over the amount of the loan. They may fall, but the 
bank is protected from loss by the credit to his account. Such a trans- 
action is a speculation with the bank’s money. The bank charges its 
price for the use of the money, the borrower makes his profit from the 
purchase and sale of bonds. The bank runs a risk in the matter, be- 
cause although the bonds are purchased when the certification is 
made, yet there is a point of time, before the bonds have been deliv- 
ered as security, when the transaction is entirely in the air. More- 
over, there is the necessity of trusting entirely to the personal hon- 
esty of the broker. 

At its best, over-certification is a piece of juggling that depends 
for success upon the nerve and skill of the operator, whose interests 
are distinct from those of the bank. To render the bank safe the 
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speculative operator should at the beginning either have on deposit 
the full amount required to make the desired purchase of stock, or 
what amounts to the same thing, he should have sound securities upon 
which to borrow the amount. When the purchase is made, he can 
make other loans on the new securities, according to their value, and 
pay the first loan. In the case of the Seventh National, it is probable 
that the transactions which led to disaster were legitimately begun, 
but the gradual lapse from a legitimate basis was the result of excessive 
confidence in the ability and resources of one firm. Disregard of the 
wise provision of the National banking law putting a limit on the 
amount of loans to one person, firm or corporation appears to have 
been the first step which finally led to taking desperate chances by 
over-certification. This firm, which so engrossed the confidence of 
the bank, seems also to have placed all their resources in one enormous 
railroad enterprise which proved to be beyond their strength. 

While the names and details are different, this failure is the mere 
duplication of many previous bank disasters. No doubt the penalties 
of the law, if it turns out they are deserved, should be enforced in the 
case of bank officers who have disregarded or defied legal provisions. 
On the other hand it is impossible not to conclude that the necessity 
for bank facilities in large amounts is very great in modern business, 
and that there is with banks of comparatively small capital great 
danger of yielding to the demand for loans in excess of the limit. 
In fact, this is one disadvantage of the independent small bank sys- 
tem as compared with an institution of great capital. Many of these 
large loans are perfectly safe and profitable. Furthermore, in the case 
of many large banks in New York city, the capital is no real crite- 
rion of their strength, so small is the proportion which it bears to de- 
posits held by them in trust. It would seem that deposits, as well as 
capital and surplus, should be taken into account, when the limit of 
loans is to be considered. The bank manager who maintains the 
safety and reputation of his institution through years of success and 
retires leaving it in the hands of competent successors, and such 
bankers form the majority, does not require limit or restrictions on 
his loans. Primarily, the amount of a loan, does not constitute its 
danger, though experience has shown that generally it is best to have 
loans well distributed. A large loan, however, may be just as safe 
asasmallone. It is the accurate judgment as to the sufficiency of 
the security when a loan is made that tells, and the vigilance to note 
that the security does not deteriorate while the loan runs. A loan, 
whatever its first security, becomes dangerous when its extension or 
increase is forced on a bank manager by the desire to nurse the se- 
curity. It is no part of a bank’s business to carry along the securities 
of its borrowers. It is for the latter to do the work and worrying 
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over the enterprises in which they have invested. When a loan ma- 
tures or is called, it should be capable of liquidation. Extensions or 
increases should be made precisely in the same manner as if there had 
been no previous loan to the same party. When a borrower secures a 
foothold in a bank, and can in a sense force extensions and increases 
because of the shakiness of previous loans, he should be made to 
liquidate even at the risk of some loss. This of course is only the 
general rule of safety; there are exceptions no doubt. A borrower 
who can force an extension or increase of loan, because he has involved 
a bank in the success of his enterprises, can with equal ease force over- 
certification or any other irregularity. 

THE TENDENCY OF MODERN EDUCATION, either practical or theo- 
retical, is said to be towards specialties. To earn a living in these 
times of competition in the markets for intellectual and physical labor 
the individual is compelled to be an expert in what he undertakes to 
do. As the majority of men have not the capacity of the universal 
genius, the average man devotes himself to one trade or profession or 
occupation. Heis a carpenter, a lawyer, doctor or minister, or a 
machinist, or a miner, or an engineer, or any one of the almost num- 
berless names designating trade or occupation. Every one, or almost 
every one, of these is again indefinitely sub-divided. There are, for 
instance, many varieties of carpenters, of machinists, of engineers, 
etc., as there are of lawyers, of doctors, of priests and ministers. 

The man who secures success by his own efforts in a profession or 
trade does not as often as he used to learn perfectly the whole of it. 
He acquaints himself by long practice with one little branch of it, and 
that he can exercise with the utmost nicety and precision. Very often 
so devotedly and untiringly and perseveringly does he pursue this 
special calling that he fairly grows into it or itinto him. He thinks 
and very often talks nothing else. His brain, with the exception of 
the little part concerned with his calling, lies fallow; or perhaps it 
should be said that the entire force of his brain is directed in one nar- 
row channel. This cannot, as years advance, help tending to the 
dwarfing and obsolescence of the unused faculties. The man finally 
becomes utterly unable to find pleasure in anything outside of his 
specialty, and when retirement or promotion to other duties forces him 
to call on other mental resources, he finds too late that they are not 
available. Perhaps the worst results follow when the faithfulness, 
skill and trustworthiness shown in a specialty lead to the promotion 
to positions of greater responsibility. There have been many instan- 
ces of men engaged until middle age in some special form of manual 
labor, such as the management of some kind of machine. Their moral 
qualities by degrees impress their employers and they are placed over 
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others in positions where they are made responsible for the purchase 
of supplies and the payment of expenses. Responsibility in the new 
position comes like a burden upon the unused intellectual faculties ; 
the first symptom of giving way is worry and fretfulness and more 
or less bad temper, according-to temperament. This worry and 
fretfulness double the burden on the unused intellectual channels into 
which the full energy of the man is now poured, and he presently be- 
gins to exhibit symptoms of paresis, which in the end sends him to 
the insane asylum and to his grave. 

Nor is this kind of break-down witnessed exclusively when a man 
changes too late in life, after his recuperative powers are weakened, 
from mechanical to intellectual employment. It occurs in the transi- 
tion from one form of intellectual employment to another of wider 
scope. An instance of this was a man who was trained, without any 
special general education, as a surveyor. He pursued this occupation 
with great intentness and financial success. He was at length offered 
a position in a Government department where he was placed in charge 
of a division over a number of other clerks. His occupation was sta- 
tistical and somewhat mathematical, and might have been supposed 
to be akin to his former occupation. It was, however, of wider scope 
involving the direction of the work of others, and the necessity of de- 
puting the proper share to each one. His former habit of exactitude 
was an advantage, but his other habit of doing everything himself 
was against him. He never seemed to be sure of the work of the 
division unless he did it all himself. It seemed impossible for him. to: 
be sure of his subordinates. He developed a persistent craze for his 
own precise method in trifles which might be equally well performed 
in numberless ways. He regarded it important that a column of fig- 
ures should be footed from top to bottom rather than from bottom to 
top. But his desire for accuracy, laudable of course and very neces- 
sary in his position, never let him be satisfied with reasonable proof. 
After a while it became almost impossible for him to be sure of any- 
thing. He would lock his desk at night, and when he reached the 
corridor an awful doubt would seize him and impel him to come back 
to see. This tendency grew worse and worse, so that he might repeat 
this operation two or three times and then not be certain. Though 
naturally kind and good-hearted, his worry and fretfulness led to: 
exhibitions of temper that made him unbearable to his superiors, 
equals, and inferiors alike. Paresis finally set in, and death ensued 
in a year or so. 

In occupations of a still higher intellectual character there is the 
same danger of changing from one thing to another unless the mind 
has been habitually fortified by a general exercise systematically pur- 
sued to antagonize the narrowing effect of the special occupation. 
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There can be no doubt that the transfer of Judge FOLGER from the 
Court of Appeals bench to the Secretaryship of the Treasury was 
mediately the cause of his demise. It was often remarked that he 
sought personally to supervise all the details of his great department, 
and tried to examine every case with the minute patience of the judge. 
The same thing has been remarked of many great men who came to 
an untimely end. 

These considerations should appeal especially to bankers, whose 
business has always been criticized as having a narrowing tendency. 
Undoubtedly there are many instances of. bankers attaining to great 
age, but there are great numbers who die in middle life. There are 
indeed now and then those that are so tough that nothing seems to 
disturb the dry and even tenor of their existence, but the greatest 
number are not in this class. 

What then should men whose occupation is a specialty do to pre- 
vent the narrowing and weakening effect herein pointed out? They 
should, while youth and strength still are theirs, take up some course 
of general reading. Physical amusement and exercise are all very 
well, but they do not train the mind. The mind needs not only rest 
but training and hardening against shocks that may occur. If aman 
knows that some day in verifying a column of figures an unusual 
doubt may seize him, he may prepare himself by determining to ig- 
nore it. A person must fight the tendency to seek to be so sure that 
he can never be sure at all. In the same way other difficulties of 
worry and temper can be gradually guarded against. 

The strength and hardness of mind necessary to enable a person 
to make these resolutions can be best acquired by filling the mind with 
new ideas and thoughts by reading books of sterling value either ger- 
mane to the profession pursued or not. The younger men in the banks 
will find it to their interest to read and afterwards express their ideas 
in writing on all topics that interest them. Nothing exercises the 
mind like the attempt to explain in words to another so that he will 
understand it, some complicated business operation either real or 
imagined. 

The need of wider mental training for specialists is being recog- 
nized in all trades and professions. 

The reason why college-bred men ought, although they no not, by 
any means, bear the burdens of increased responsibility better than 
others, is that they are taught all that philosophers and students of 
pschycology have discovered of the laws of the mind. It is not so 
much the things learnt as the habit of mental exercise on all points 
that benefits them. But any one can teach himself to diversify his 
thoughts so as to exercise all his faculties, even if the energies of his 
mind are necessarily directed chiefly in one channel. 














PREFERRING CREDITORS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 





In the settlement of the affairsof the Seventh National Bank, of New 
York city, some interesting legal questions will no doubt be discussed. 
Among them is one relating to the status of parties who have contributed 
funds, when the bank’s critical condition was recognized, for the purpose of 
tiding over the difficulty. No one, of course, contributes in such a case 
without supposing he has taken, or really taking, security. This security 
could only be a portion of the assets still in the bank. When the bank 
passes into the hands of the Receiver after and in spite of this assistance, the 
question comes up whether the man who gave this assistance is a preferred 
creditor. That is, may he expect with any confidence that he will be paid 
back in full what he contributed to assist the bank, before other creditors 
are paid, or must he come in on the general footing and accept pro rata divi- 
dends. If when he made the contribution he received actual assets as secur- 
ity, is he entitled to hold these assets and reimburse himself as far as their 
proceeds go, and then if there is still any amount due him come in as a gen- 
eral creditor for this amount, or must he surrender the assets taken as secur- 
ity to the Receiver. 

These questions are very important ones in the liquidation of National 
banks, and on their decision depends whether the manifest purposes of the 
National Banking Law to protect all creditors alike can be carried out. If 
whenever a National bank became shaky, some rich man interested in the 
bank could contribute cash to an amount to satisfy all demands and was 
willing to do so in exchange for such assets as the bank still possessed, the 
bank would of course be rehabilitated, would not failand no questions would 
arise. But if, thinking to save the bank, acting on imperfect knowledge, the 
contribution made did not prove sufficient, then as to those creditors whose 
demands were still unsatisfied, it might be very difficult to tell whether they 
had been treated with the fairness the law requires or not. The bank being 
in difficulties, it is likely the contribution would be used to pay the most 
pressing claims in order to stop the immediate presentment of other de- 
mands. Such claims as are thus paid would be paid in full. The contributor 
would also claim to be ‘paid in full. All other creditors would be obliged to 
take pro rata dividends, which might cover only a per cent. less than the full 
amount of their claims. 

Such a situation is manifestly different from what the law contemplates, 
since it has been repeatedly construed by the courts to declare that in the 
case of failed National banks there shall beno preferred creditors except note 
holders, who are as a rule secured by the bonds set apart as the special secur- 
ity of the notes. 

There are precedents in point, in both the supposed cases, where the con- 
tribution was sufficient to meet all claims, and where the contribution was 
insufficient. 

When the Second National Bank, of New York city, was in difficulties 
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some years ago, owing to the misappropriation of its assets by the Cashier, 
Mr. Eno came forward and contributed enough to meet all demands and the 
bank was saved. He had personal reasons for this, and no one ever knew 
whether he was reimbursed from the assets of the bank or not, but he prob- 
ably was not. In the case of an insolvent National bank in New Orleans, 
when the bank was in a shaky condition in danger of insolvency, a contribu- 
tion was made by a financial institution known as La Société de Crédit Mobi- 
lier de Paris, which took certain assets as security for the advance. The Re- 
ceiver afterwards in charge of the National bank endeavored to recover the 
assets so taken as security and to make the contributor take the position of 
general creditor. The suit was finally decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which held that ‘‘To render a transfer by a National bank 
after an act of insolvency, or in contemplation of insolvency, void under sec- 
tion 52 of the act of 1864, (Rev. St., sec. 5242) it must have been made either 
with a view to prevent the application of the assets in the manner prescribed 
by the National Banking Act, or with the view to the preference of one 
creditor to another.” It was further held that ‘‘ The preference of one 
creditor to another mentioned in sec. 52 of the act of 1864 is a preference 
given to an existing creditor for a pre-existing debt, and does not refer to a 
case where one makes a loan to a bank and receives a concurrent transfer of 
property as security therefor.” 

In other words, when a person knowing that a National bank is embar- 
rassed makes to it a loan, taking as security therefor a pledge of part of the 
assets of the bank, this transfer of assets does not give him the preference 
prohibited by the statute. 

This decision seems to be founded in common sense, because it is plain 
that no assistance could be rendered to an embarrassed National bank if the 
latter could not legally give security. The operations of the clearing-house 
association in issuing clearing-house loan certificates in time of panic might 
be attended with very dangerous consequences if this view were not sound. 
Of course, the banks assisted by the clearing-house are supposed to be per- 
fectly solvent, the circumstances of the time merely rendering it impossible 
to turn assets, otherwise sound, immediately into cash. In one sense the 
clearing-house does not assist embarrassed banks. But judgments at such 
times, even the most approved and careful, are sometimes mistaken, and the 
bank assisted may turn out to be embarrassed to the extent of final insol- 
vency. 

On the other hand, there is danger that the courts might by degrees give 
too wide a latitude to assistance preceding failure, and thus open the door to 
preferences which might utterly destroy the intent of equable distribution 
manifested by the National bank laws, which is one of the greatest consola- 
tions to the depositors of a National bank that becomes insolvent. 

It may be conceived that the managers of an insolvent National bank, 
taking advantage of this decision before the Comptroller discovers enough 
about the condition of the bank to take possession, might pledge the remain- 
ing good assets for cash enough to reimburse their favorites and friends, and 
thus substantially create preferences entirely opposed to the spirit of the law, 
and perhaps unassailable. It might of course be within the power of the 
Comptroller to bring suit against the parties who had thus received full pay- 
ment, but the results might very well be doubtful. 
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It is evident that to secure the greatest equality and fairness among the 
creditors of a National bauk, the danger of its condition should be discov- 
ered by the Comptroller at the earliest possible moment, so that there will be 
no time for the managers to pledge the good assets in order to effect pay- 
ments. If the precise moment when a bank becomes insolvent could be pos- 
itively known there would be less difficulty. The courts have decided that 
the term ‘‘ insolvency ” in this connection does not mean an absolute inabil- 
ity of a debtor to pay his debt at some future time upon a settlement and 
winding up of his affairs, but a present inability to pay in the ordinary course 
of business. But managers may very well go on making loans and paying 
demands with perfect innocence of impending insolvency, and therefore when 
they have guilty knowledge it is often very difficult to prove the condition of 
their minds. Where this kind of assistance pulls the bank through its diffi- 
culties no one would censure the managers. But where such efforts are vain 
and preferences have been made tending to defeat the intent of the law, 
there should be a statute that all such payments, when they can be traced, 
shall be recoverable whether they were innocently made or not. The failure 
or non-failure of the institution should be the criterion in itself of the legality 
of such payments, without regard to the guilt or innocence of the managers 
or those who thus indirectly receive preference of their claims. 








MAINE Savines BankKs.—In the last eighty years the Savings banks of Maine have 
made investments aggregating over $300,000,000. On this sum they have lost only about 
$700,000. It is estimated that less than six months’ interest on the deposits the banks now 
hold would wipe out this loss. 

From 1881 to 1900 the Savings banks have paid $34,258,669.43 in dividends to depositors. 
Since 1872 they have paid State taxes amounting to $8,080,719.01. The Savings banks pay 
one-fourth of all the revenue of the State—more than all the great corporate and moneyed 
interests combined. Since 1872 the dividend rates of the banks have decreased forty-five per 
cent. and their tax rates have increased sixty per cent., although in the same time the State 
tax rate generally has decreased fifty-two per cent. 





REPEAL OF THE BANK TAx.—At the annual convention of the Washington State Bank- 
ers’ Association, at Spokane, June 20, the following resolution, offered by P. C. Kauffman, 
Cashier of the Fidelity Trust Co., Tacoma, was unanimously adopted : 


‘Whereas, The banks of the United States, as long as the necessity existed of increasing 
our national revenue to meet expenses incurred by the Spanish-American War, patriotically 
and without a murmur bore the tax imposed under the War Revenue Act upon their capital 
and surplus, notwithstanding that they were the only corporations whose capital and sur- 
plus were so taxed ; and, 

Whereas, Congress, at its last session repealed most of the taxes imposed by the War 
Revenue Act of 1898, but left unchanged the burdensome tax upon banks; therefore, be it 

texolved, by the Washington State Bankers’ Association : 

First, that our Senators and Congressmen be requested to make every effort to secure 
a repeal of this burdensome tax at the coming session of Congress. 

Second, that the American Bankers’ Association be requested to take appropriate ac- 
tion in the premises at the convention to be held in Milwaukee this fall. 

Third, that the secretary of this association be instructed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each Senator and Congressman of the State of Washington and to the secretary 
of the American Bankers’ Association.,’’ 
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NATIONAL BANKS AS PUBLIC DEPOSITORIES. 





The National banks under the law may be designated as depositories of 
public money. So eagerly do the banks desire to be designated for this pur- 
pose that the fact is overlooked that even were the duties as such depositories 
undesirable and unprofitable, the National bank designated necessarily is 
obliged to undertake them. The law proceeds from the standpoint that 
whenever the Government needs the services of the National banks, which 
are its creatures, they must serve. Of course the services which may 
be rendered to the Government are, as a rule, such as afford desirable busi- 
ness for the banks, and the latter, instead of being unwilling to render them, 
rather compete with each other to be selected. Nevertheless, were the banks 
loath to handle Government money, the law compels them to do so. The 
law reads that ‘‘all National banking associations, designated for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be depositories of public moneys, 
except receipts for customs, under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and they may also be employed as financial 
agents of the Government; and they shall perform all such reasonable duties 
as depositories of public money and financial agents of the Government as 
may be required of them. The Secretary of the Treasury shall require the 
associations thus designated to give satisfactory security, by the deposit of 
United States bonds, and otherwise, for the safe keeping of the public moneys 
deposited with them, and for the faithful performance of their duties as 
financial agents of the Government.”’ 

When the Government has financial business or receives money at points 
where there is no Sub-Treasury, it is a great convenience to have a National 
bank at that point handle the money and to receive the money from collec- 
tors of revenue, who have no safe place to keep the funds, and to facilitate 
remittances to the Sub-Treasuries; also to act as intermediaries between the 
people and the Government when the latter is placing a loan, and in some 
cases to pay out money. 

Whether the Government could require the banks to perform these 
services without charge, might be a question. There is nothing said in the 
law about this, but, as a matter of fact, the usual bank charges are paid. It 
might be conceived that the necessity for bank services might arise at a point 
where the National bank might be put to considerable expense to provide 
vaults and safes for this service, and also extra clerical force which might 
be superfluous in their ordinary business. As a rule, however, the banks are 
eager to be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury and to swell their 
deposit accounts by the reception of public moneys. The advantage of this 
lies in two directions: a large deposit account is of advantage as an adver- 
tisement, and in the public mind the credit of the institution is increased by 
the fact that the Government entrusts the bank with deposits; the bank also 
has more or less use of the money in making profitable loans. On the other 
hand, the bank is generally required to deposit United States bonds as se- 
curity. It would at first sight appear that to have to invest in these bonds 
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as much or more money as the bank receives in deposits would not increase 
but rather diminish its loaning power. It will, however, be found that in 
many cases the banks borrow the necessary bonds from some of their cus- 
tomers, who are anxious to enlarge the supply of funds loanable in the 
locality. According to circumstances, they pay more or less for this loan of 
bonds. The interest on the bonds in such cases goes to the real owner. The 
bank loans the prblic moneys at local rates and divides the interest received 
with the loaner of the bonds, 

The bank receiving deposits of public money gets the advertising from 
the increase of credit, which increases business in other directions, and what- 
ever is received on loans is clear gain. 

From the standpoint of the owner of the bonds, the latter might as well 
be loaned to the bank and thus increase the owner’s income, as to be lying 
useless in a safe-deposit vault or locked up in a bank safe. 

In fact, any bank that can derive a profit from circulation based on bond 
deposits can make a profit on public moneys secured in the same way. The 
profits on public moneys on which no interest is paid must be as great, or 
even greater, than the profits on the use of deposit balances on which interest 
is paid. The bonds, whether owned by the bank or not, are legally made 
over to the Treasurer of the United States in trust for the bank. From the 
standpoint of the owner of the bonds, there is, of course, some risk, but he 
is usually one well acquainted with the affairs of the bank. 

There is really little occasion to worry about whether banks find public 
money profitable or not. If there is no obvious profit in some cases it may 
be relied on that if there was not some the bank would not keep the account. 

There is, however, more reason to suspect that the Government does not 
get the full value for the use of its money under the present laws and regula. 
tions. The chance of profit is sacrificed to secure absolute safety. 

If the National depositories were relieved of the requirement to deposit 
United States bonds many of them would be willing to pay interest for the 
use of Government funds. The law does not absolutely require that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should demand United States bonds as security 
for deposits of public money. He may require them to give satisfactory 
security otherwise. Although this provision has been construed by the 
Treasury officials to mean simply that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
require security in addition to United States bonds, but that he must require 
United States bonds anyway, yet this construction appears to be far fetched 
and unnecessary. The better construction would seem to be that the Secre- 
tary may in his discretion take other security than United States bonds. 

The question of the deposit of the public moneys with the banks narrows 
itself down to this: If security were not taken, there would be danger of 
some percentage of loss from time to time; would the Government gain more 
by the interest the banks would pay on the deposits as they now do to indi- 
vidual depositors, or would the probable loss exceed the interest? 

It is undoubtedly true that when in 1833-1840, the Government used the 
State banks as depositories, great losses not paid to this day were experienced. 
On the one hand it may be said that many of the bank failures by which these 
losses were occasioned were undoubtedly the result of the attempt by Con- 
gress to withdraw them suddenly to pay over the grant of surplus revenues 
to the States. Thus the deposits would be withdrawn from a bank in one 
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locality and be sent to another distant locality. The chance of the redeposit 
in the same banks from which the money was drawn, which enables large 
transactions to be safely conducted in large business communities, was re- 
duced toa minimum. The funds were not drawn out to be paid out and 
used in regularly existing business, but were handed over to State agents 
and officials, to be held awaiting the action of legislatures as to the method 
of expending the money. The regular channels of business were thus left 
dry and before the expenditures of the States were decided on and made, 
many of the banks failed. 

It is improbable that such a highly artificial dislocation of the usual chan- 
nels of circulation would be tolerated by Congress at the present day. 

But the examination of this experience reveals another objection to de- 
positing public moneys in National banks without security. In 1833, when 
the public moneys were ordered to be deposited with the State banks, every 
bank in the country, big or little, instantly set every political influence at 
work, pulled every wire, to secure a share of the prize. Pulled this way and 
that by the influences set to work, the Secretary was often obliged to run 
counter to his own judgment and order deposits to be made in institutions 
that were not at all suitable either by location or strength. Funds were often 
scattered about in places where they might be safe, but were inconvenient to 
reach. At present the Secretary in requiring United States bonds as security, 
at once cuts down the number oi applicants. If no security were required 
every National bank in the country would endeavor to be designated as a 
depository. Once designated it would endeavor in season and out of season 
to force the Secretary, whether the convenience of the Government required 
it or not, to secure the deposit of some of the public money. Of course this 
difficulty might be obviated in a degree by some legal requirements as to the 
capital and surplus, and as to location of depositories at suitable points; as, 
for instance, making deposits in reserve cities only, and with each bank in 
proportion to capital and surplus. 

But notwithstanding some of these disadvantages, it seems as if the Gov- 
ernment should have the same profit on the people’s money that individuals 
have on their own. If the system were introduced gradually, still permitting 
banks preferring to do so to deposit bonds and pay no interest, the two plans 
might be tried side by side. In practice it might be discovered that many of 
the objections were more theoretical than real, and that the great improve- 
ments in the character of modern banking would prevent the return of the 
abuses prevailing when the same system was tried in 1833-1840. 

It is highly probable, too, that the safety of public money deposited with 
National banks of a certain class would be guaranteed by guaranty com- 
panies at a rate much lower than the interest the Government would receive 
on the public moneys, The guarantee charge might be paid either by the 
bank or by the Government. In either case it would come out of the interest 


_ to be paid for the use of the public moneys. 





NATIONAL BANKS IN PorTO Rico.—Although the Attorney-General of the United 
States has decided that the National Banking Act is now applicable to Porto Rico, the 
Comptroller has been compelled to refuse charters to new banks because few, if any, of the 
applications came within the law as to the residence of directors, providing that three- 
fourths of the directors of a National bank must have lived at least one year in the State, 
district, or territory where the bank is located. In nearly every instance the directors of 
the proposed banks live in the United States. 














*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 





INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKING FORCE. 


IIT. 

To increase the power of production is the object toward which the best 
efforts of business men are constantly directed. 

Progress in any enterprise is conditioned upon two factors—labor and 
expense, without which success cannot be achieved. 

As the cost of production establishes values in merchandise, so knowledge 
and ability increase the worth of labor. 

The efficient bank clerk and the skilled mechanic are alike the result of 
application and training. The value of each depends on his fitness for the 
performance of specific duties. 

Respect for the example and obedience to the precepts of employers is the 
first lesson in business, and by virtue of his office and the authority given 
him, the Cashier is the working model of his employees, and is primarily re- 
sponsible for their selection and qualification. | 

The weakest point needs the strongest guard, and in protecting the 
threshold of the counting-room he must exercise the discriminating judg- 
ment that is taught by practical experience and business prudence. 

He must admit only the best available men and employ the most approved 
methods known to political economy to raise the standard of efficiency. 


PAY AS AN INCENTIVE TO GOOD WORK. 


The origin, purpose and end of employment is gain. 

The mainspring which moves most men to their best endeavor is profit. 
The same governing principle underlies all human energy. 

The desire to obtain the highest possible returns for investments perme- 
ates and controls every avenue of commerce. This desire for profit is as 
strong in the employee as in the employer. 

The basis for all commercial transactions is ‘‘for value received,” and 
when this is accomplished the exchange is complete. Equity accords and 
society demands that a man shall have in exchange for his labor a compe- 
tency for his maintenance in the class to which he belongs. Bank men being 
specialized by the nature of their profession, a higher standard of living is 
required of them than of those engaged in other pursuits, and their pay 
should be proportionate to their necessary expenses. 

Any deficiency creates discontentment, which, if not relieved, becomes a 
menace to the welfare of the bank. The men cannot give their undivided 
attention to their duties when personal needs confront them. 

Their responsibilities and necessities should therefore control the adjust- 
ment of salaries. 

The man with managerial talent and executive ability should receive a 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 


by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
humber, page 18. 
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higher compensation than the routine clerk, for one has a wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience behind him, while the other has only the limitless ex- 
panse of possibility before him. 

There is an additional payment due the working force which is not meas- 
ured by money, the potential power of which is generally conceded, but 
which, through pressure of business or total indifference, is frequently over- 
looked and sometimes entirely withheld. 

Kind treatment as a factor in remuneration is of great value. It stimu- 
lates the worker to continued effort and gives him something to live for out- 
side of sordid pelf. 

The tender of dollars and cents is not payment in full for services ren- 
dered. The amount of satisfaction obtained in return for time and talent is 
an item of importance in estimating pay. Words of approval, recognition 
and kindness are rewards of merit to which every employee is justly entitled. 


VALUE OF PROPER DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline is a condition for progress, and as law and order are the foun- 
dations of government, so rules and regulations are necessary for the proper 
conduct of business. 

There are but two ways of securing prompt obedience to lawful authority 
—one through respect, and the other through fear. In the first instance, the 
result is obtained through the moral influence of character and conscience, 
and in the latter, through dread of censure or loss of position. 

Men are by nature imitators, and are more or less impressed by the speech 
and manners of their superiors. It is essential that the Cashier should 
possess and exhibit those qualities which he wishes to inspire in his men. 
His office does not confer upon him any right to injure those under him by 
tyrannical or capricious conduct, or the use of abusive language. 

The influence of thought and habit is constant, and that of example 
unceasing. 

As a teacher, he should educate his men along the lines of their greatest 
usefulness, holding each one to a strict account for the faithful performance 
of every duty. 

Heads of departments should be held responsible for the deportment and 
attention to duty of the clerks in their respective divisions, and all orders 
and instructions should be issued direct to the one in charge, and to no other. 

Conflict of authority is thus avoided, and through the personal pride of 
the chiefs of departments any quality may be imparted, modified or effaced. 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING. 


This is practically an untried field, as only a few banks in the United 
States have inaugurated this system, the experiment being of too recent a 
date to judge of its merits in promoting increased zeal among the employees. 
The possible benefit, however, is generally admitted and is worthy of the 
thoughtful consideration of progressive bankers. 

Profit sharing in the industrial world is an established factor in increas- 
ing production and diminishing loss, but in banks this feature is of necessity 
largely eliminated, the function of the clerk being to preserve rather than to 


produce. 
The immediate participation in the profits is merely another name for in- 
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creased wages, which offers no great additional security to the improvident 
against the vicissitudes of fortune. But few bank men accumulate a com- 
petency. 

Their surroundings and mode of living have a tendency to prohibit econ- 
omy, which, though rigidly practiced, would not be a sufficient guarantee for 
the future. As the hand of time impairs man’s earning abilities, he natur- 
ally contemplates the future with misgivings, and any plan having for its 
object the amelioration of his condition must appeal directly to his gratitude. 

Deferred participation is the best form of profit sharing. 

A pension fund created and maintained by annual appropriation of a 
fixed percentage of the profits, and its investment at compound interest, will 
make ample provision for compulsory retirement. 

If the men were assured that the institution to which they are giving their 
entire time and energy, in the best years of life, would provide for them when 
old age, accident or disease incapacitates them for further endeavor, it 
would be a powerful inducement for faithful, progressive and continuous 
service. 

PROMOTION. 

The average man will not continuously strive to do his best when no ap- 
preciable advantage accrues from his efforts. His nature easily surrenders 
to despondency, idleness succeeds industry, and indifference is a sequence of 
defeated hopes. 

The desire for preferment is innate. There can be no progress in human 
nature unless there is a hope that time and successful labor will bring their 
rewards. Every man should have a right to advance in proportion to his 
industry and skill. With this privilege insured, ambition will stimulate the 
men to gain distinction. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF INFLUENCE AND EFFICIENCY. 


Influence is an indefinite moral power, unlimited in effect, but restricted 
to the use of the fortunate, and for this reason should, under no circum- 
stances, be permitted to bias the Cashier’s judgment in favor of a candidate 
for promotion. 

Efficiency is concrete capital, acquired by patient and persistent en- 
deavor, and any force that despoils a clerk of the fruits of his labor robs 
him of inherent rights and leaves him sore and despondent. 

Outside influence is difficult to analyze or combat, but merit is a tangible 
evidence of efficiency, and it should be the only recommendation for 
promotion. 

WORKING PLANS. 

Classify and grade the force according to ability and seniority, fixing a 
minimum and maximum salary to each position. The elasticity of such an 
arrangement affords an easy adjustment to individual merit. 

Appoint an understudy for every desk who will be prepared to hold him- 
self in readiness to perform the duties of his senior when emergency requires. 
In this manner each man will fall heir to the next higher position, if his 
claim is sustained by ability. 

When vacancies occur move the force forward, filling the ranks in the 
lowest grade. 

A fair field and no favors will secure earnest, faithful and effective work. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING THE BEST SERVICE FROM 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 







In these strenuous days of keen competition the ideal must be subordi- 
nate to the practical. 

To secure immediate and permanent improvement in the rank and file of 
bank men is the object towards which the greatest effort is being directed. 
Special financial education is a slow but sure process, which in course of 
time will prove more effective than other expediencies that may be resorted to. 

Meanwhile, in order to-reach and inspire those who, for lack of time or 
inclination, cannot pursue a prescribed course of study, the bank should 
adopt and apply those principles which have been found so potent in other 
lines of business. 

Advisory Council.—It is recommended that an advisory council, com- 
posed of the junior officers and heads of departments, with the Cashier as 
chairman, be convened once a month for the purpose of discussing questions 
pertaining to the betterment of the service. Each member will make sug- 
gestions applying to his own division, advocating the adoption or abolition 
of means and measures for facilitating the handling of business, and the up- 
building of the general welfare. This will excite deep interest in the manage- 
ment, and every man will take an immediate and personal pride in his work, 
each vying with the other in his efforts to improve the service. The bene- 
fits that could be derived from this source are apparent. 

Prizes.—Governments, corporations and individuals have offered boun- 
ties, rewards and prizes to secure certain results. 

If the bank would offer a system of prizes for specific achievements, to be 
contended for annually, it would arouse the latent energy of themen. Their 
faculties would awaken to the opportunity to gain distinction, and their con- 
duct would be marked by prudence, punctuality and perseverance. 

The Annual Banquet.—This well-known and time-honored custom sug- 
gests a pleasing and effective plan for securing the best service from officers 
and employees. 

The oceasion will permit the relaxation of official dignity, and the re- 
straining intluence of their respective positions can be suspended. When 
thus relieved from the cares of business, good feeling and friendly interest in 
each other will be promoted. 

The banquet will afford an opportunity for displaying their best qualities 
under the most favorable conditions, and will encourage study and research 
in the preparation of papers and speeches. It will inspire enthusiasm and 
excite a friendly rivalry to excel in their several departments. 

It will lift them out of the mechanical routine of their monotonous lives 
and place them upon a higher intellectual plane. The entire force will be 
united in their determination to give pleasure and obtain profit by means of 
this social privilege. 
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RELATION OF EMPLOYEES WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH THE PUBLIC. 


The impenetrable wall of official reserve restricts individual effort to the 
prescribed limits of routine work, the drudgery of which can be greatly less- 
ened by a strict adherence to the Golden Rule. 

There is no need for a new moral code to govern their relations with each 
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other, for a more rigid observance of the old one will reduce friction and in- 
crease harmony. It is the duty of every man to introduce into his business 
all the pleasure and happiness that is possible. The intimate relation result- 
ant through daily association should be maintained in a state of perfect amity. 

Their interests are identical, and it should be a mutual obligation to 
secure peace, progress and prosperity. 

Their relation to the public is one of trust. 

The whole fabric of banking is based upon confidence, and their inter- 
course should be distinguished by those great principles of honor, justice and 
integrity. 

The public is the source from which the bank’s friends and patrons are 
drawn, and as its prosperity is contingent upon the character and number of 
its friends, the officers and employees should cultivate and exhibit those 
traits of character which attract and retain the friendship of men, so neces- 
sary for the support and progress of the bank. AGENDA. 





INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKING FORCE. 


IV. 


To increase the efficiency of the working force is to increase the ability, 
the effectiveness, and last, but not least, the education, of such a body. 
After all, education is the basis upon which ability and efficiency are founded ; 
without it there can be no real efficiency. One may know how to do a cer- 
tain work and do it well, but if unacquainted with the reason and theory 
back of all, will remain a mere mechanic, a part of the work itself. 

In banking, as in any other business, one must keep posted on all the 
later and better methods, must keep in touch with all the general news and 
questions of the day; in short, must be progressive. People often plead ‘‘too 
busy”’ as an excuse for not reading the papers or literature pertaining to 
their special line of business. Very soon these people become back numbers 
in the eyes of the public. They have no influence in the community, their 
days of usefulness are over. 

Again, a man should take an interest in the leading questions of the day, 
and to a certain extent mingle in politics. The political questions are often 
of vital importance in a country like ours where good government depends 
entirely upon good citizenship. To sum up, then: to be efficient, that is, 
educated, one must read much, think much and cultivate the acquaintance 
of reading and thinking men. 

In one of the large banks in Philadelphia there is a committee composed 
of the heads of departments. It is called the clerical committee. This body 
meets once a month, oftener if necessary, to decide questions that arise. They 
settle many questions that would otherwise go to the officers. This tends to 
make them more self-reliant and also more interested and devoted to their 
duties. Plans are under way in the same institution to have a series of talks 
by the different heads of departments to the junior clerks relating to the 
work of the various offices. This will aim to acquaint the junior clerks with 
the work in detail of the other departments. 

In all well-managed banks are to be found libraries containing good books 
on the principles and practice of banking, also books of reference relative to 
the sane business. 
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THE QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 

Now, a word with regard to the pay of bank clerks. While there are 
some who complain of much work and low wages attached to positions of 
this kind, there are many who get a comfortable living out of it and still 
manage to have time for recreation and even study. It depends greatly on 
the man. How much he receives is proportionate to his worth and value to 
the bank. A man who is careless with his work, lacks interest in it, and 
makes no effort to be anything higher or better, can not in reason expect to 
advance as rapidly as his neighbor who is more ambitious. 

Among many banks it is a rule to allow the clerks to share in the profits 
of the bank. This is usually done at the time of declaring the dividend, and 
is generally figured on the yearly salary of the clerk. This tends to make 
the clerk more watchful of the unnecessary expenses that are often incurred 
through thoughtlessness. By keeping the expense account small the earn- 
ings become larger, and this means an addition to the salary account. 

When a man has been in active service in a bank for some twenty-five or 
thirty years, and has filled his position, whatever it may have been, it would 
be only proper for the bank to show its appreciation of such faithful service 
by granting him a pension. If compelled to resign through illness or old 
age, it is all the more fitting for the bank todothis. However, a man should 
not depend on this. He should, out of his salary, acquire enough money to 
live on in after years, or in case of an emergency. 


CONSIDERATE TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


Many officers or heads of departments make a practice of reproving in a 
boisterous manner a junior clerk whose mistake has been brought to their 
notice. This is often done in the presence of a customer, thereby further 
humiliating the clerk. This is a serious mistake, placing the officer in a very 
unfavorable light in the eyes of the customer, and giving the public in gen- 
eral a poor idea of the courtesy of the institution as a whole. The proper 
course in such case would be to explain to the customer in a courteous way 
how the mistake occurred and to promise to use your best efforts in remedy- 
ing the same. To the clerk a reproof should be administered in private and 
suggestions and help offered for the future. An officer may be polite and 
courteous and still make the clerk understand that he is in earnest. 


PROMPTNESS AND PROMOTION. 


There should be required of every clerk promptness and punctuality. If 
there is a set time for coming in in the morning every man should be at his 
desk at that hour. During business hours every moment should be devoted 
to the bank’s business in the most thorough way possible. If a clerk has 
nothing to do in his own department he can readily find something to do in 
another. 

Promotion in many banks is a very serious question, much more so when 
the bank is large and has many clerks to consider. In some institutions they 
have a regular order of promotion, while in others ability and efficiency take 
precedence. Both plans have their good points, but the latter is more just 
to the workers. 

I know personally of an instance where a vacany occurred, and when the 
proper person to fill the place was looked for he was only found outside the 
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working force of the bank. Why should this be? Simply because the men 
looked no further than their own duties. Why not learn your neighbor’s 
work as well as your own, especially when it is closely related to yours? 
The broader your knowledge the greater your efficiency. 

For the struggling young man who has all hope for the future, and who 
is striving hard to attain success, a promotion means much. It encourages 
and leads him on to greater and renewed efforts. 

But now for a few words to the fellow who feels that an injustice is being: 
done him, that he is being neglected, overlooked. A man who gets in this 
mood will find himself in a rut that it is difficult to get out of. If he, on the 
contrary, performs his duties and guards the interests of his employer jeal- 
ously, he will find that sooner or later his opportunity will come and he will 
be ready to grasp it. By keeping everlastingly at it he is bound by the laws 
of nature to attain success. 

To obtain the best results where many people are employed there must be 
no friction. Unity is absolutely essential. Where there is dissension there 
is bound to be waste of power and energy. Officers and clerks should help 
each other. ‘‘All are needed by each one.” It is one’s duty to make known 
any knowledge that may be in one’s possession, if that knowledge will be of 
benefit to the community. 

Something may be said too about the officer’s side of the question. Many 
officers often require data which would necessitate considerable work to get 
together, and when finished find that a few figures would have answered the 
purpose. Officers should be considerate of a clerk’s patience and work, not 
demanding unnecessary figuring or other work. There is just as much call 
for courtesy and consideration on the part of the employer as there is for 
obedience and deference on the part of the clerk. 


COURTESY AND TACT ESSENTIAL. 


The public is the next question to be considered. In the banking busi- 
ness this side of the question calls for more tact and care than would at first 
be supposed. ‘There are so many different classes of people, men of different 
temperaments and dispositions, that it requires a great amount of tact and 
patience to please, not all, that would beimpossible, but even a majority of them. 

A elerk should always be courteous in his manner, take an interest in his 
customers, and be ready and willing to rectify an error whenever one is dis- 
covered. He should also avoid making assertions unless he is positive that 
they are correct. Any difficult question that arises should be referred to an 
officer for settlement, the clerk profiting by the decision. A clerk should 
always attend promptly to customers; nothing looks quite as bad as the in- 
attention which in some clerks is so evident. 2 

In a word, if a man would succeed in the banking business, or in any 
other business, in fact, he must cultivate a polite and courteous manner, and 
this politeness and courtesy he must never for a moment forget. No matter 
how small a bank.is or how large it is, or where it is located, if the clerks 
are courteous and their methods business-like and upright, the community 
will beat a path to its door. 

Therefore, to increase the efficiency of the working force one must be 
studious, careful, courteous and attend closely to business. 

A PHILADELPHIAN. 
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RESERVES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 





In an article in the ‘‘ Political Science Quarterly” for June, entitled 
‘*The Trust Companies: Is There Danger in the System,” Mr. A. D. Noyes 
criticizes the practice of trust companies in regard to theirreserves. He says: 


**It is only now, when the trust company is departing, in the greater share of its busi- 
ness, from the original purposes of the institution, that the question has arisen: Is the sys- 
tem safe ? 

Let us, to begin with, see exactly what proportion the so-called ‘ general deposits ’ of the 
trust companies, whose status is the same as that of bank deposits, bear to the ‘ deposits in 
trust’ which the law originally contemplated. I subjoin the returns, as of January 1 in 
each year, from the reports of the Banking Department of New York State: 














1898. 1899. 1900. 1901, 
Deposits in trust...... $185,099,694 $197 ,664,749 $213,484,885 $245,367 ,995 
General deposits...... 198,229,029 269,519,509 310,056,684 392,753,774 
Total deposits..... $383,328, 723 $467 ,184,258 $523,541,569 $638,121.769 


In other words, the deposits obtained on the oasis of ordinary banking, and subject to 
all the risks of an ordinary bank deposit, make up more than sixty-one per cent. of the 
trust companies’ total deposit liabilities and nearly half of all liabilities, including capital. 
Nor is this all: the table just presented shows that, while trust deposits, for the use of 
which this form of corporation was created, have increased only 241¢ per cent. in the last 
two years, the increase in general deposits during the period has been forty-six per cent. 
The trust companies’ deposits are likely to increase quite as rapidly in the future, because 
of the readiness with which they pay interest of two to five per cent. on current deposits. 
The banks have of late years paid no interest to individual depositors, taking the ground 
that the granting of facilities for clearing checks and for drawing upon or remitting to dis- 
tant points is sufficient return of service. But the trust companies, since their invasion of 
the deposit banking field, do all this. As depositors in the clearing-house banks, they re- 
quire of such banks extension of all exchange facilities, and they pay interest in addition— 
this being easily practicable, since at the worst they receive an equal interest themselves 
from their depositaries. Under such circumstances it is hardly surprising that depositors 
have more and more tended to confide their moneys to the trust companies. 

The State banks of New York hold in reserve, against their deposit liabilities, a cash 
fund amounting on the average to thirteen per cent. By the Comptroller’s returns at the 
close of 1900, the National banks of New York State, outside of the larger cities, held in 
their vaults, in actual specie and legal tenders, 12%4 per cent. of their deposits, while the 
New York city banks alone held twenty-six per cent. The trust companies of the State, 
by their report of January, 1901, had deposit liabilities of $638,121,769, against which they 
held, in actual cash, $9,365,171, which is less than 1144 per cent. Even if, for the sake of 
more exact comparison, all deposits strictly in trust are excluded from the reckoning, we 
shall find that against the $392,753,774 deposits on a simple banking footing, and subject to 
demand, the cash in the companies’ own vaults is only 2% per cent. 

The trust companies, however, will answer readily that what they lack in actual cash 
on hand they have in abundant measure in the shape of demand deposits with other insti- 
tutions. The ‘country bank’ of the State or National system is allowed by law to count 
as part of its minimum reserve a specified proportion placed on deposit with other banks. 
Of the fifteen per cent. reserve exacted from smaller National banks, three-fifths may be 
thus transferred; of the ten per cent. minimum of the New York State bank, one-half. If 
the trust company includes its re-deposits with its cash on hand, its position seems mate- 
rially better. As against the $9,365,000 held in cash in their own vaults, last January, by 
the fifty-seven trust companies of the State, they report ten times as much, or $96,337,000, 
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as ‘cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed institutions.’ Their total reserve fund, 
computed on this basis, amounts to 26% per cent. of ‘general deposits’ only, or to 134% 
per cent of all such liabilities. Either percentage is larger than the minimum of the State 
or National country bank. It is, moreover, larger than the Savings bank reserve.”’ 


It is declared that there are trust companies in the largest cities of New 
York having from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000 deposits and having but from 
$3,000 to $10,000 cash on hand. Other institutions, of course, keep larger 
reserves. : 

Mr. Noyes says there is reason to believe that, as a class, trust com- 
panies are wisely and prudently managed, but doubts if this fact will justify 
dispensing with the legal safeguards and restrictions that banking history 
has shown to be necessary. He points out that the phenomenal rise of these 
institutions has occurred in a season of great prosperity, and that most of 
them have not been ‘‘tried by fire.”’ 

Perhaps the most urgent demand for a reserve requirement for trust com- 
panies will come from the banks, not because there is any general apprehen- 
sion as to the safety of the trust companies as now conducted, but rather be- 
cause the banks regard them as competitors unduly favored by law. A 
National bank in New York must keep all its reserve (twenty-five per cent. 
or more) in its own vaults, and if a trust company either keeps no reserve or 
deposits its reserve in another bank and receives interest for it, there is, 
other things being equal, a discrimination in favor of the trust company. 
Curiously enough, the banks seem eager to take all the trust company de- 
posits they can get, and to pay for the privilege. 

It will be found, if the trust companies are compelled to keep a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent. in their own vaults, that it will cut both ways: the 
banks wiil lose the portion that the trust companies now deposit with them; 
the volume of idle money will also be increased. 

On the other hand, the banks may well say that if the trust companies 
are going to do a banking business, they should be put on the same footing 
as regards reserves, as has been done already in the matter of taxation. 








AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The convention of this association, which will be 
held at Milwaukee September 24, 25 and 26, promises to be of exceptional interest. Mil- 
waukee is very centrally located, and isan important and interesting city. The temperature 
there at the time of the year the convention meets ought to be comfortable (not that it is 
specially otherwise at any time), and with the large attendance which is promised, the con- 
vention will no doubt be a great success. 

Bankers who may have resolutions or other matters to bring before the convention 
should submit them to the executive council at least thirty days before the date of the 
meeting. The office of the American Bankers’ Association is at 20 Broad Street, New 
York. 





AN INTERNATIONAL BANK.—There are many careful students of banking who believe 
that a bank chartered by Congress would greatly facilitate the trade of the United States 
with foreign countries. It seems to be the opinion of those who favor such an institution 
that a bank chartered by Congress would have a better standing in other countries than a 
private bank or one organized under State authority. 

Whether the establishment of American banks in foreign countries is necessary to the 
greatest development of our trade or not, there would seem to be no particular objection to 
such an institution. The ‘‘octopus’’ argument has heretofore prevented Congress from 
taking any action on the subject. 











BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



















All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



















CLEARING-HOUSE—NON-MEMBERS—PAYMENT BY MISTAKE— 
ERRONEOUS CERTIFICATION OF CHECK. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, First Department, April, 1901. 
MT. MORRIS BANK vs. TWENTY-THIRD WARD BANK. 

Where a bank which is not a member of a clearing-house association does business through 
a member thereof, it must be deemed to have consented that this business shall be done 
in the way prescribed by the rules of that institution. 

Where a bank clearing through a member of the clearing-house certifies by mistake a note 
presented by a bank clearing through another member, the payment of such note 
through the clearing house will not debar the certifying bank from recovering the 
amount so paid, if notice of the mistake was given promptly and before such payment 
was made. 
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RuMsEY, J.: One Guggolz, a depositor in the plaintiff bank, had made a 
note payable to the order of Silleck, for a considerable amount of money, 
which fell due March 10, 1898. On the morning of that day the note was 
presented to the Assistant Cashier of the plaintiff for certification, and he, 
supposing that Guggolz had more to his credit than the amount of the note, 
certified it and delivered it to the messenger of the defendant—the defendant 
being at that time the owner and holder of the note. As a matter of fact, 
Guggolz had to his credit on that morning only something over $3, instead of 
$1,193.80, which was the amount due upon the note, although that fact was 
unknown to the Assistant Cashier when he certified the note. It was dis- 
covered, however, before noon. The defendant bank was notified of the 
mistake and was requested to erase the certification, which it refused to do. 
Silleck, the indorser, was also notified by the plaintiff bank through the tele- 
phone of the mistake, but it does not appear that any effort was made by the 
defendant to protest the note or to notify the indorser of the situation of 
affairs. 

The Gallatin Bank and the American Exchange Bank were each mem- 
bers of the New York Clearing-House. The Gallatin Bank was the agent 
for the defendant, and the American Exchange Bank the agent for the plain- 
tiff. The defendant sent this note with other paper to the Gallatin Bank to 
be paid through the clearing-house, and this particular piece of paper having 
been certified by the plaintiff was presented to the American Exchange Bank, 
by which it was paid through the clearing-house on the eleventh of March. 
On that morning, however, before the transactions through the clearing- 
house were finally completed, the plaintiff notified the manager of the clearing- 
house of the situation and requested that the note might not be paid, but 
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was advised by the manager that there was no way in which he could pre- 
vent it. After the note had been sent to the plaintiff it was taken by it to 
the defendant and tendered to the defendant, and the money paid upon it 
demanded, which the defendant refused to pay. Whereupon this action was 
brought to recover the money paid under a mistake of fact. 

That there was a mistake of fact there can be no doubt; and that the 
plantiff was entitled to recover, unless some legal objection was shown to it, 
is established by the case of Irving Bank vs. Wetherald (36 N. Y. 335), which 
is precisely in point, as is also the case of National Park Bank vs. Steele & 
Johnson Mfg. Co. (58 Hun, 81). 

The only question, therefore, in this case is whether there is shown any 
error upon the trial, or whether there is anything to take it out of the rule 
laid down in those two cases. 

It is claimed, however, that the payment was a voluntary one, and, 
therefore, within well-settled rules the plaintiff is not entitled to recover. It 
is quite true that the payment was not made under compulsion, but still it 
was not a voluntary payment within the rules upon which the defendant 
relies. Each party dealt through the clearing-house, and the agent of each 
was a member of that body, and was bound by the rules made by it for the 
transaction of business. One of those rules was that checks and drafts upon 
any bank a member of the clearing-house, or paper that was payable through 
such bank, must be paid in accordance with the rules of that institution, and 
if there was an error or mistake it must be corrected by the banks which 
were parties to the transaction. Within these rules, when the note in ques- 
tion was presented by the agent of the defendant to the agent of the plaintiff, 
it must have been paid, so that when the note was put in course of payment 
through the clearing-house for all purposes of this case the transaction had 
been completed, and the matter is to be considered just as though the note 
had actually béen paid before the mistake had been discovered. After that 
had been done the mistake could only be corrected by its direct application 
to the defendant for repayment. In any aspect of the case the payment was 
made under a mistake of fact, and there is nothing in the manner in which 
it was made which should prevent a recovery. 

The court below permitted the plaintiff to put in evidence the rules of the 
clearing-house under which business was done in that institution. It is 
complained that these rules are not binding on the plaintiff. I suppose that 
is very true. No evidence is binding on anybody unless it is in its nature 
conclusive. What the defendant means, I suppose, is that they are not 
competent evidence against it; but in that the defendant is very much mis- 
taken. It appears that the plaintiff and the defendant, although not mem- 
bers of the clearing-house, each had employed a member to act as its agent 
there to transact its business with other banks. As each had assumed in 
that way to have its business done through a member of the clearing-house 
as its agent, it must be deemed to have consented that the business thus to 
be done should be done in the way prescribed by the rules of that institution. 
Therefore, such rules were clearly competent evidence to show what was 
done and how the transaction was to take place. 

The case of Overman vs. Hoboken City Bank (30 N. J. Law, 61; 31 id. 
563) does not bear upon that proposition. In that case Overman endeavored 
to charge the defendant as the drawee of a check because it had failed to 
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return the check after it was presented in accordance with the rules of the 
New York Clearing-House. But the court held, not that the rules were not 
competent evidence, for that question was not presented, but that the rules 
of the New York Clearing-House, although they might establish a custom or 
usage as between its members, did not establish any usage as between two 
people who were not members of the clearing-house with respect to the 
presentation and payment of checks drawn in favor of one of those persons 
as against the other. 

This seems to dispose of all the questions presented here, and the result 
of it is necessarily to affirm the judgment. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 
Van Brunt, P. J., Patterson, O’Brien and McLaughlin, JJ., concurred. 






















NATIONAL BANK STOCK—LIABILITY OF SELLER TO ASSESSMENT. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, March 12, 1901. 
EARLE vs. CARSON. 

A person cannot be held liable as a stockholder in a National bank who has sold his shares 
in good faith, without knowledge or suspicion that the bank was either then insolvent, 
or was likely to prove insolvent, and has done all that was reasonably possible to 
procure a transfer of the shares to the purchaser on the books of the bank. 

Though both the bank and the purchaser were insolvent at the time of the sale, the 
seller will not be liable as a stockholder, if he was ignorant of these facts and acted in 
good faith. 
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In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
a2 of Pennsylvania. 
ae Before Gray, Circuit Judge, and McPherson and Bradford, District 
| Judges. 

J. B. McPHERSON, District Judge: This suit is brought by the Receiver 
of an insolvent National bank to enforce the double liability of a share- 
holder. 

The bank was closed and the Receiver was appointed on December 23, 
1897, and upon that day the name of the defendant appeared upon the 
official list of shareholders as the owner of ten shares of the capital stock. 
a Prima facie, therefore, she was liable for the assessment that was afterwards 
a5 levied by the Comptroller of the Currency; but she met this apparent lia- 

| bility (successfully, as the verdict shows) by offering evidence at the trial to 
prove that on December 2 she had sold her shares in good faith, without 
knowledge or suspicion that the bank was either then insolvent, or was likely 
to prove insolvent, and that she had had done everything that was reason- 
ably possible to procure a transfer of the shares on the books of the bank to 
the purchaser. 

Under several decisions of the Federal courts, if the evidence established 
these facts, a complete defence was presented to the Receiver’s claim. 
(Whitney vs. Butler, 118 U. 8. 655; Richmond vs. Irons, 121 U. 8. 27; Earle 
vs. Coyle, 38 C. C. A. 226, 97 Fed. 410; Matteson vs. Dent, 176 U. S. 521.) 

Recognizing the probability that the defense would be successful, the 
Receiver attempted to reply to it by offering to prove in rebuttal that the 
bank was insolvent on December 2 as well as on December 23, and that the 
purchaser of the shares was also insolvent at the time the sale was made to 
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him. This evidence was objected to as immaterial, unless the Receiver 
should offer to follow it by proof that the defendant had knowledge of the 
insolvency of the bank and of the insolvency of the purchaser; and, as the 
Receiver was unable thus to follow the offer, the learned judge excluded the 
testimony. It should be noted that neither in the court below nor in this 
court was it contended that the evidence was offered upon the question of 
the defendant’s good faith. Her ignorance of the insolvency and her good 
faith were conceded, and the Receiver’s purpose was merely to raise the 
question that is immediately to be stated and considered. Manifestly, if the 
evidence had been offered to affect the defendant’s good faith, it would have 
been insufficient, without other evidence from which her knowledge of the 
bank’s insolvency might fairly be inferred. 

It is the exclusion of this rebuttal testimony that is complained of under 
the only assignments of error that need be discussed. The question presented 
is this: In what sense does the double liability of a shareholder in a National 
bank become fixed when the bank becomes insolvent in fact? Is it either 
fixed absolutely, so that no transfer, in good faith or otherwise, to any pur- 
chaser whatever, can afterwards be made that will relieve the shareholder ? 
Or is it so far fixed that no valid transfer can be made, even in good faith, 
if the purchaser be insolvent? The plaintiff in error has referred us to cases 
decided in several States under their respective constitutions and statutes 
that seem to support his contention concerning the nature and time of 
maturity of a shareholder’s liability. These decisions hold that the liability 
is fixed, either absolutely or swb modo, by the fact of insolvency; but we do 
not discuss them, because the National Banking Act and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have established a different rule in re- 
spect to shares in a National banking association. Section 5139, Rev. St., 
provides that such shares shall be transferred on the books of the bank as 
the by-laws may prescribe, and that ‘‘every person becoming a shareholder 
by such transfer shall, in proportion to his shares, succeed to all the rights 
and liabilities of the prior holder of such shares.” 

This provision has been so enlarged by the decisions already cited that a 
shareholder is enabled to rid himself of his rights and liabilities by less than 
a transfer in fact. He will satisfy this section if he is able to prove that he 
sold in good faith, and that he did everything that was reasonably possible 
to procure the proper formal transfer on the books of the association. There 
is no restriction in the banking act forbidding transfer after the bank has be- 
come insolvent, or forbidding transfer to an insolvent person at any time; 
and, if these restrictions on the right to sell are to be enforced, it is because 
they are imposed by the courts in obedience to considerations of public policy, 
or in accordance with the general principles of justice and fair dealing that 
are applied to test any given transaction, although no statute may have en- 
acted these principles as rules of decision. 

What answer, then, do the principles of justice and fair dealing lead us to 
give to the question now before the court ? We think the answer should be 
this: As Congress has imposed no restriction on the right to sell, and as the 
duty to transfer has been held to be fulfilled by a proper, even if an unsuc- 
cessful, effort to transfer, the seller is bound simply to diligence, fairness and 
good faith in the transaction. He is not bound at his peril to know that the 
bank is insolvent, or that the proposed purchaser of his shares is insolvent. 
3 
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He is bound to take notice of any fact that may reasonably put him on in- 
quiry concerning the insolvency of the bank or of the purchaser, and to use 
diligently the means of knowledge at his disposal. If he knows, or has reas- 
onable ground to believe, that the bank is insolvent, it would be a fraud if, 
with intent to evade his own liability, he should sell his shares, even to a 
solvent person; and both the Receiver of the bank and the purchaser would 
find a court of equity ready to afford proper redress. So, also, if with similar 
knowledge of the bank’s insolvency, or with reasonable ground for belief, a 
shareholder should sell to a person whom he knew to be insolvent, this would 
be presumably misconduct of the same nature. Such a sale could rarely with- 
stand attack by, or on behalf of, the person injured; for the apparent infer- 
ence of intent to evade the statutory liablility would almost inevitably be 
drawn. But why should the unknown fact that the bank is insolvent destroy 
the statutory right of transfer, if the transfer is made in good faith? In our 
opinion, no principle of justice or fair dealing forbids such transfer, for by 
the very assumption the transfer is bona-fide, and in ignorance of the bank’s 
insolvency; and the seller is therefore seeking no unfair personal advantage, 
but is merely exercising innocently an apparent statutory right. 

Neither, as we think, is the transfer under such circumstances forbidden 
by public policy. In the case of a transfer to a solvent purchaser, no con- 
sideration for the creditors of the bank demands that the sale be forbidden ; 
for between two solvent persons it is of no importance to the creditors upon 
which person the assessment may be levied. If the transfer be made to an 
insolvent person, then, although the transaction may be in good faith, no 
doubt the creditors of the bank are injured; but, if it is sought to prevent the 
possibility of doing such an injury by a ruling that such transfers are in- 
valid—and such a ruling must rest upon the ground of public policy, and not 
upon the ground that the ignorant and innocent shareholder has violated any 
principle of justice or fair dealing—we think it would be very difficult to 
apply the rule of policy consistently. ‘The reason for such a decision could 
only be that, as the bank’s creditors have, by the mere fact of the bank’s in- 
solvency, become entitled to enforce the double liability, a shareholder ought 
not to be allowed, even by an act done ignorantly andin good faith, to render 
a part of the creditors’ security unavailable by a transfer to an insolvent 
person. 

We see no other ground on which the ruling could be sustained, and this 
ground seems to us unsatisfactory for the following reasons: First. The rea- 
son being that harm to the creditors should be prevented, an irresponsible 
shareholder ought to be permitted to transfer to another irresponsible person; 
for, in that event, the creditors would suffer no harm, and no reason would 
exist for restricting the statutory right to sell at will. Second. The reason, 
if sufficient, ought logically to be extended so as to strike down transfers to 
insolvent persons made while the bank was solvent, as well as to be applied 
to transfers made after it had become insolvent; for the same harm is done 
to creditors in the one case as in the other, and in both cases a withdrawal of 
the statutory security ought, upon the assumption, to be prevented. Third. 
The rule would, or at least might, involve inquiry into the insolvency of three 
persons—the seller, the purchaser, and the bank; and the inconvenience of 
such an inquiry in each of many possible suits is entitled to weigh in deter- 
mining the applicability of the rule. Fourth, In every litigated case the 
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question of the bank’s solvency, at least at a particular date before its doors 
were closed, would be in issue; and, as this question is one of fact, for the 
determination of a jury, it is readily conceivable that, either because the 
amount of evidence was not the same in every case, or because different juries 
were disposed to take different views of the same facts, there would be con- 
flicting verdicts concerning the bank’s solvency at substantially the same in- 
stant of time. Fifth. To apply such a rule would, in the language of de- 
fendant’s counsel, ‘‘ introduce into all transactions an element of uncertainty ; 
for every transaction would be subject to review, even though made in good 
faith, if it :. ssequently proved that at the date when the transfer was made 
the bank, if then liquidated, would have proved insolvent, and that the trans- 
feree if called upon to pay at that day all his debts, would have been un- 
able to respond.” 

To our minds these are reasons enough for hesitating to adopt the rule 
that has been urged upon us. It has no authority to support it if we except 
a dictum in Stuart vs. Hayden (169 U. 8.1). In that case the principal point 
decided was that a fraudulent transfer of shares, made after the seller knew 
of the bank’s insolvency, and made also for the very purpose of evading the 
statutory liability, was invalid against the creditors of the bank; and that 
the Receiver could pursue the seller as if the attempted sale had not been 
made. The learned justice who delivered the opinion of the court, after dis- 
cussing and deciding this point, went on to say: 

‘Tf the bank be solvent at the time of the transfer—that is, able to meet 
its existing contracts, debts and engagements—the motive with which the 
transfer is made is, of course, immaterial. But, if the bank be insolvent, the 
Receiver may, at least, without suing the transferee and litigating the ques- 
tion of his liability, look to those stockholders who, knowing or having rea- 
son to know at the time that the bank was insolvent, got rid of their stock in 
order to escape the individual liability to which the statute subjected them. 
Whether—the bank being in fact insolvent—the transferrer is liable to be 
treated as a shareholder in respect to its existing contracts, debts and engage- 
ments, if he believed in good faith at the time of transfer that the bank was 
solvent, is a question which, in the view we take or the present case, need 
not be discussed; although he may be so treated even when acting in good 
faith, if the transfer is to one who is financially irresponsible.” 

It is upon the italicized clause of this quotation that the plaintiff in error 
relies; but we think the clause is so obviously a remark by the way that it 
cannot possibly be taken as a serious decision of a point which in the same 
breath the learned justice says ‘* need not be discussed.”’ It may also be true 
that the language is to be understood in the sense suggested by the brief of 
defendant’s counsel. The suggestion is, in substance, this: The clause merely 
means that the seller may be treated as still a shareholder, if the transfer is 
to a person who is financially irresponsible; that is to say, from such a trans- 
fer the inference may be drawn, having due regard to the facts of the partic- 
ular case, that the transaction was intended to be evasive, and in that event 
the seller will continue to be a shareholder even if he made a transfer out 
and out, with no secret arrangement that he was at some future time, or in 
some future contingency, to have the stock again, or to enjoy its profits—in 
other words, even if he made such a transfer as the English cases speak of as 
a transfer in good faith, the good faith consisting in the fact that the trans- 
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fer is absolute, and without reservation. Whether this suggestion be correct, 
we have no means of knowing. The language of the court, however, is cer- 
tainly a dictum; and if it means what the plaintiff in error declares it to 
mean, with great respect we must decline to follow it. 

There is no need to discuss the assignments of error in detail. They pre- 
sent nothing that calls for further attention. 
The judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 


















DEPOSIT OF WIFE’S MONEY—WITHDRAWAL BY HUSBAND. 
Supreme Court of Texas, June 27, 1901. 
COLEMAN vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WAXAHACHIE. 

A husband deposited his wife’s money in a bank in her name, and stated that it would be 
checked out by him. Held, that the bank was authorized to cash checks which were 
presented by the husband, and signed with the wife’s name by the husband as agent. 

The fact that to the bank’s knowledge the husband was a drunkard, and improvident in the 
use of money, did not impose on the bank the duty of seeing that the money was drawn 

out for the wife’s use. 












GAINES, C. J.: This suit was brought by the plaintiff in error, a widow, to 
recover of defendant in error certain moneys deposited in its bank by 
her husband during his lifetime, which belonged to her in her own separate 
right. The defense was that the money was deposited with it by the hus- 
band in the name of his wife, with instructions that he was to draw it out 
upon checks signed in her name by him, and that he had so drawn it out. 
To the answer of the defendant the plaintiff replied, in substance, that her 
husband was a man of utterly dissolute habits in regard to money, and un- 
safe to be trusted therewith, and that the bank knew the facts; and that, if 
it allowed the money to be checked out, it was guilty of gross negligence. 
There was a verdict and judgment for the defendant, which judgment was 
affirmed upon appeal. 

The following conclusions of fact were found by the court of civil appeals: 
‘*In July, 1889, J. W. Coleman, the husband of the appellant, deposited with 
defendant bank the sum of $4,076.35, and thereafter other amounts, aggre- 
gating in all $5,165.17. Said money was the separate property of, and de- 
positedyin the name of, Mrs. R. J. Coleman. At the time it was deposited, 
J. W. Coleman stated to the Cashier that he would deposit the money in the 
bank in his wife’s name, but it was to be understood that it would be checked 
out by him. It was known to the Cashier of the bank that the money so de- 
posited was the separate estate of Mrs. R. J. Coleman. 

Between the time ofthe making of said deposits and up to the time of the 
death of J. W. Coleman, in September, 1893, he drew checks against said de- 
posits on said bank, said checks being signed ‘R. J. Coleman, by J. W. Cole- 
man,’ in various sums of money, which checks were presented to the bank, 
and paid in the usual course of business, amounting in the aggregate to the 
entire amount of said deposits. 

J. W. Coleman was a drinking man, and at times gambled. When drink- 
ing he was reckless in the use of money. The officers of the bank knew that 
he was a drinking man, but did not know that he gambled, or that he was 
reckless in the use of money.” 

The question is, when a husband has deposited his wife’s money in bank 
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in her own name, with the understanding that he will draw it out by checks, 
is the bank authorized to pay upon checks so drawn; and we think the ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirmative. 

We have found but little authority upon the immediate question, and are 
of the opinion that, since it is a matter in this State of statutory regulation, 
decisions from other States would be of but little value. As to the title of 
property acquired during marriage by the efforts of the husband or wife, or 
by the joint efforts of both, our laws are probably more liberal towards the 
wife than those of any other State, except the few in which the community 
system exists. But as to the husband’s control over her separate estate they 
are less liberal than the laws of several of the other States. In some she may 
carry on business under her own name, and on her own account, and in some 
the husband has no control over her separate estate, except such as may be 
conferred by her upon him. ; 

In this State the statute, speaking with reference to the wife’s separate 
property, declares that ‘‘ during the marriage the husband shall have the sole 
management of all such property.” (Rev. St., art. 2967.) The provision is 
more important in this State, since under our laws the income of the separate 
property of either spouse becomes the common property of the husband and 
wife. 

‘‘The sole management” of the wife’s separate estate does not imply that 
the husband has the power to sell her tangible property, or even her choses 
in action, and it has been held that this he cannotdo. (Kempner vs. Comer, 
73 Tex. 200, 118. W. 194.) But it does imply that he may put it to its ap- 
propriate use, so that it may produce an income. As to her money, the 
power of management gives him the right to its possession, to keep it safely, 
and hence to deposit in bank, and to draw it out. 

Such being the authority of the husband under the law, he being the 
statutory agent for the managemeént of her separate property and funds, he 
would have at least as much power over money deposited in bank, even in 
her name, than any trustee would have over a like deposit of trust funds, and 
the bank would be under the same liability to pay out the money upon his 
checks. 

The principle applicable to bank deposits by trustees is thus stated by Mr. 
Justice Matthews in the case of Central Nat. Bank v. Connecticut Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., 104 U. 8. 63, 26 L. Ed. 698: 

‘‘A bank account, it is true, even when it is a trust fund, and designated 
as such by being kept in the name of the depositor as trustee, differs from 
other trust funds which are permanently invested in the name of trustees for 
the sake of being held as such, for a bank account is made to be checked 
against, and represents a series of current transactions. The contract between 
the bank and the depositor is that the former will pay according to the checks 
of the latter, and, when drawn in proper form, the bank is bound to presume 
that the trustee is in the course of law fully performing his duty, and to honor 
them accordingly.”’ 

This language was quoted with approval, and the principle applied, in the 
case of Bank vs. Reilly, 124 Ill. 464, 14 N. E. 657. Again, in Freeholders of 
Essex vs. Newark City Nat. Bank, 48 N. J. Eq. 53, 21 Atl. 185, the Court say: 

‘“‘The contract arising by implication of law from a deposit of money in a 
bank is that the bank will, whenever required, pay out the money in such 
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sums and to such persons as the depositor shall designate by his checks. 
The deposit is made to subserve the convenience of the depositor, with the 
understanding that he shall have the right to draw checks against it at his 
pleasure. And, even when it is known that the money deposited is held by 
the depositor as a trustee, the bank is bound to presume, in the absence of 
knowledge to the contrary, that a check drawn against the money by the de- 
positor has been drawn by him in the proper discharge of his duty as trustee, 
and to pay the check accordingly,” citing Central Nat. Bank vs. Connecticut 
Mut. Life Ins. Co. supra. 

In a similar case the Supreme Court of Georgia says: 

‘When money is deposited in a bank, it is immaterial, so far as the 
bank is concerned, in what capacity the depositor holds or owns it. The 
obligation of the bank is simply to keep it safely, and return it to the proper 
person. Therefore, when a trustee deposits money in a bank to his credit as 
agent, the bank would be discharged by paying it back to the individual who 
made the deposit, and, in the absence of knowledge or notice to the contrary, 
would have the right to assume that he would appropriate the money to its 
proper uses and trusts. If this individual should goin person to the bank, 
and demand the money, it cannot be doubted that the latter could and ought 
to hand ittohim. * * * It appearing from what has already been said 
that the person who actually puts money in bank is entitled to have it back 
upon demand, and that it is immaterial how he describes himself, there can 
be no doubt that a check drawn by such person as agent, and presented by 
the payee, is a sufficient demand for the amount of money called for by the 
check, especially when the money was credited to the depositor as agent. 
If payment of such check be refused, the depositor may bring suit, and, as 
already shown, the suit may be maintained by him described as trustee.” 
(Munnerlyn vs. Bank, 88 Ga. 333, 14 8S. E. 554, 30 Am. St. Rep. 159.) 

The principle is that, since the trustee has control of the money, and has 
deposited it in the bank to be drawn out upon his checks, he has the right to 
draw for it, and the bank is not permitted to deny that right. When the 
beneficiary asserts his claim, and gives the bank notice, the rule does not 
apply. In the New Jersey case just cited the general rule was followed even 
as to the custodian of public funds. The principle does not allow the bank 
to collude with the depositor in a misapplication of the trust fund, nor does 
it permit the bank to apply the fund to the individual debt due to it from the 
trustee. (Bank vs. Jones, 18 Tex. 811.) 

If such be the rule as to ordinary agents and trustees, it certainly is the 
rule in this State as to the husband with respect to the wife’s separate funds, 
of which, under our law, he has the ‘‘ sole management.” If the money had 
been deposited by the wife before her marriage, and the fund had remained 
in custody of the bank after that event, it would seem that he, as sole mana- 
ger of her separate estate, and he alone, would have the right to withdraw it. 

Clearly, therefore, having himself made the deposit with the understand- 
ing that it was to be drawn out upon his checks, the bank was bound to honor 
the checks so drawn. It was not charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
purpose for which each check was given. The fact that the husband was 
improvident in the use of money did not, under the law, detract from his 
authority as manager of his wife’s separate estate, nor did it impose upon the 
bank an additional duty to guard her interest. The plaintiff, by entering in- 
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to the marriage relation with her husband, made him the sole agent for the 
management of her separate estate; and the rule announced by Judge Lips- 
comb in Kesler vs. Zimmerschitte, 1 Tex. 50, ‘‘that he who trusts most, where 
one of two innocent persons is to suffer, shall lose most,” applies; and the 
defendant did not have to see that the money was being drawn out for her 
use before it paid his checks. 

The opinion of the court of civil appeals upon the first appeal of this case, 
as reported in 17 Tex. Civ. App. 132, 43 8S. W. 938, very clearly and ably pre- 
sents the views expressed in this opinion. The cause was then remanded to 
be tried in accordance with the rulings made in that opinion. Upon the 
second trial of the case the rulings of the court of civil appeals were followed. 
We find no error in the proceedings which calls for a reversal of the judgment, 
and therefore that judgment and that of the court of civil appeals are affirmed. 





NATIONAL BANKS—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS —ASSESSMENTS. 
United States Circuit Court, W. D. Missouri, May 6, 1901. 
MOSS vs. WHITZEL. 


The officers of a National bank have no power to incur a liability on the part of such bank 
after it has gone into liquidation which will be binding on the shareholders, and a 
judgment on a liability so created, rendered against the bank by collusion of the offi- 
cers, is not conclusive on the shareholders. 

The fact of an assessment by the Comptroller upon the stockholders of a National bank 
does not conclude such stockholders as to the validity of the debts to pay which the 
assessment is made, and they are entitled to their day in court upon that question 
before being required to pay the assessment in an action against them by the Receiver. 
Where the defendants in such an action assert the invalidity of a judgment against the 
bank which is the basis of the assessment, the appropriate procedure would seem to be 
for them to file a bill in equity to determine the validity of such judgment, and to enjoin 
the.action» against. them, giving bond for the payment of the judgment in case the 
injunction should be dissolved after hearing. 





PHILLIPS, District Judge: This is an action at law instituted by plaintiff, 
as Receiver for the First National Bank of McPherson, Kansas, to recover of 
the defendant, as a stockholder in an insolvent National bank placed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency in charge of the plaintiff as Receiver. The sec- 
ond ground of defence to this action is that the liability of the insolvent 
bank, which recovery from the stockholders, is sought to meet, is predicated 
of a judgment rendered in the State court of Kansas, against said National 
bank in favor of one Bradley, Receiver for the First State Bank of McPher- 
son, for the sum of $19,346.75, of which $14,000 remains unpaid. Said judg- 
ment is assailed for invalidity on the ground that the transaction or the con- 
tract on which the judgment was based was made by the officers of said 
First National Bank after it had gone into voluntary liquidation, and after 
it had ceased to do any and all business, of whatever kind, except the wind- 
ing up and settlement of its affairs, and that said liability so attempted to be 
contracted by said bank officers was without the knowledge or consent of 
the stockholders of the bank. The answer alleges collusion between the offi- 
cers of the two banks, who were practically the same, by which said obliga- 
tion was obtained; that the stockholders were unable to interpose to defend 
said action, for the reason that the President and Cashier of said respective 
banks, for corrupt reasons, refused to defend said First National Bank against 
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the action of the Receiver of said First State Bank, but, on the contrary, 
aided and abetted and assisted said Receiver in recovering judgment against 
the First National Bank. The answer further alleges that at the time said 
action was brought against the said First National Bank thestatute of limita- 
tions had run against the cause of action; and the answer further alleges that 
said contract between the two banks upon which said judgment was obtained 
was without the basis of liability on the part of the First National Bank, and 
that these stockholders have a good and valid defense to said alleged cause 
of action. 

The demurrer raises two questions: First, that the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of McPherson are concluded by said judgment in favor 
of the Receiver of said State Bank; and, second, that the action of the 
Comptroller in making the assessment upon the defendant stockholders is 
conclusive of the validity of said judgment debt. The contention of defend- 
ant’s counsel is that the defense presented excepts the defendant from the 
operation of the general rule that a judgment against a corporation concludes 
the stockholders. 

In Richmond vs. Irons (121 U. 8S. 27, 7 Sup. Ct. 788, 30 L. Ed. 864), it was 
ruled by the Supreme Court that when a National bank goes into liquidation 
it ceases to do business—‘‘ after that there was no authority on the part of 
the officers of the bank to transact any business in the name of the bank, so 
as to bind the shareholders, except that which is implied in the duty of liquida- 
tion, unless such authority had been expressly conferred by the stockhold- 
ers ”’—and that, as no such express authority appeared in the case, the action 
of the bank officers in creating the liability of the bank imposed no obligation 
binding upon the stockholders, and that an adjudication on such liability 
against the bank did not conclude the stockholders from defending the action 
on the ground of the invalidity of such liability. This is reaffirmed in the 
case of Schrader vs. Bank (133 U. 8. 67, 10 Sup. Ct. 238, 33 L. Ed. 564). The 
suit instituted in the foregoing cases was by the creditors of the insolvent 
bank to subject the stockholders to a double liability under the National 
Banking Act, so that the only difference in fact between the two cases is that 
of a suit instituted by the creditors of the bank to reach this fund in the 
hands of the stockholders, and the suit at bar, instituted by the Receiver 
under direction of the Comptroller of the Currency. Both methods of pro- 
cedure are expressly provided for by statute (Act June 30, 1876; 1 Supp. Rev. 
St. p. 216). When a suit is instituted by a creditor of the bank against a 
stockholder, the court, in the exercise of its equity powers, proceeds to ascer- 
tain what sum, within the limits of the stockholder’s ability, is due and owing 
by the bank, and how much the stockholder should be required to contri- 
bute. As said by Mr. Justice Matthews, speaking for the court, in Richmond 
vs. Irons (121 U. 8. 48, 7 Sup. Ct. 788, 30 L. Ed. 864): 

‘‘As all the shareholders are bound in that way to all the creditors, any 
proceeding to enforce this liability must be such as from its nature would 
enable the court to ascertain for what the stockholders ought to made liable, 
to whom, and in what proportion as respects each other.”’ 

And inasmuch as the stockholder in resistance of a suit by a creditor is per- 
mitted to show that the judgment against the bank which the stockholder is 
thus called on to pay is based on an assumption by the officers of the bank 
after the bank had gone into voluntary liquidation, and, therefore, the con- 
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sideration for the judgment was invalid, and that the judgment thereon 
between the creditor and the bank does not conclude the stockholder, it is 
hard to comprehend why the same measure of protection, under like condi- 
tions, should not be accorded to the stockholder when sued by the Receiver 
acting under the Comptroller. The distinction made by plaintiff’s counsel is 
based upon the language of Mr. Justice Swain in Kennedy vs. Gibson (8 
Wall. 498-505, 19 L. Ed. 476), which is the leading case first discussed by 
the Supreme Court under the statute authorizing the Comptroller to ap- 
point a Receiver and make an assessment upon the stockholders. This lan- 
guage is as follows: 

‘*It is for the Comptroller to decide when it is necessary to institute pro- 
ceeedings against the stockholders to enforce their personal liability, and 
whether the whole or a part, and, if only a part, how much, shall be collected. 
These questions are referred to his judgment and discretion, and his deter- 
mination is conclusive. The stockholders cannot controvert it. It is not to 
be questioned in the litigation that may ensue.” 

This has been reasserted in subsequent cases by the expressions that: 

‘‘ Former decisions of this court have ruled that the determination of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and his order to the Receiver are conclusive of 
the extent to which the liability of stockholders of insolvent banks may be 
enforced in suits against such stockholders.”’ (Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 634, 
635, 25 L. Ed. 448.) 

And in Casey vs. Galli (94 U. 8. 677, 24 L. Ed. 168) the Court, referring to 
the case of Kennedy vs. Gibson, supra, said: 

‘‘ Tt is there said that the amount to be paid rests in the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the Comptroller; that his determination cannot be controverted 
by the stockholders in suits against them.” 

These rulings go no further than what the language implies, and the 
language must be restrained to the’subject-matter under consideration. The 
sense is that whether or not an assessment on the stockholder shall be made, 
and the amount thereof, in the first instance, are solely matters of admin- 
istrative policy and determination, and are addressed to the discretion of the 
Comptroller. But the Supreme Court has not held that a stockholder, when 
sued by the Receiver, is precluded from defending on the ground that he is 
not a stockholder, or that he owes nothing as such stockholder, or that there 
is in fact no debt or obligation of the bank existing at the time of the suit 
against the stockholder. If this defense is not permitted to the stockholder 
when called upon to pay an assessment based upon such judgment not con- 
clusive against him, when, where and how is he to find relief from the unjust 
exaction demanded of him? He has not hitherto had his day in court. He 
had no hearing before the Comptroller prior to the assessment. The statute 
makes no provision for such hearing before the Comptroller. The Comp- 
troller acts upon reports laid before him by the Receiver respecting the lia- 
bilities of the bank and its assets. On this ev-parte showing he decides as to 
the necessity and amount of the assessment. This action of his is not 
reviewable. If the stockholder when sued by the Receiver stands mute and 
suffers judgment to go by default, has he not had his day in court? Could 
he pay the judgment against him, and then have any standing anywhere in 
court to restrain the Receiver from paying over the fund to the judgment 
creditor of the bank? It is said that the statute provides that, if there is any 
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surplus in the hands of the Receiver after the debts of the insolvent bank 
are paid, it would go back, pro rata, to the stockholders who paid their 
assessment. This would afford very little consolation to the stockholder after 
the money collected from him had been paid over in satisfaction of the 
debt for which the stockholder is not in law and conscience bound. On the 
other hand, the Receiver (so says the Supreme Court) ‘‘ represents both the 
creditors and the association.” (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 506, 19 L. Ed. 
476.) And, therefore, the judgment against him in this action would con- 
clude him both as to the Receiver and the creditor. (Cromwell vs. Sac. Co., 
94 U. S. 351, 24 L. Ed. 195.) 

It seems to me that, to sustain the contention of plaintiff, the court must 
read into the statute not only that Congress intended that the Comptroller 
should be the exclusive judge as to when an assessment on the shareholders 
should be made, and the amount thereof, but that he is also so far clothed 
with judicial functions as to conclude the shareholder from contesting the 
fact as to the validity or existence of any liability which the property of the 
shareholder is taxed to pay. This would carry the representative character 
of the Receiver beyond what the Supreme Court has said—that he represents 
the creditors and the association—by holding that he also represents the 
shareholders, when called upon to pay the assessment. It seems to me that 
this would overturn the maxim that every man is entitled to his day in court, 
and would violate the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, in de- 
priving the shareholder of property ‘‘ without due process of law.” While 
the phrase ‘‘ due process of law,” as applied in this country, is more or less 
controlled by its application to the facts and conditions of the particular 
case, yet in its universality it implies the right of the person to be affected by 
a judicial proceeding against him ‘‘to be present before the tribunal which 
pronounces judgment upon the question of life, liberty or property, in its 
most comprehensive -sense; to be heard by testimony or otherwise, and to 
have the right of controverting by proof every material fact which bears on 
the question of right in the matter involved. If any question of fact or lia- 
bility be conclusively presumed against him, this is not due process of law.” 
(Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. 8. 366, 18 Sup. Ct. 383, 42 L. Ed. 780; Zeigler vs. 
Railroad Co. 58 Ala. 599.) ‘‘It is essential to due process of law that there 
shall not only be notice of the time and place for the hearing, but, what is 
more important, that there shall be a tribunal clothed with power by methods 
and rules prescribed by law to hear and determine the question involved.” 
(Charles vs. City of Marion [C. C.] 98 Fed. 166.) 

As applied to the conditions under which the Comptroller makes the as- 
sessment, and the right of the shareholder when sued to contest the existence 
of the debts which constitute the basis of the assessment, the distinction 
drawn by the court in Gabriel vs. Mullen, 111 Mo. 119-124, 19 S. W. 1099, is 
not inapplicable. The statute of the State provided that the wife’s person- 
alty should be her separate property, and shall not be liable to be taken for 
the debts of her husband, but shall be subject to execution for any of the 
debts of the husband for necessaries for the wife and family. While the 
court held that this separate property of hers might be seized on execution on 
a judgment against the husband alone, it also held that the wife, notwith- 
standing, had the right to a trial of the issue whether or not the execution 
debt was in fact created for such necessaries, and that she is not concluded 
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on that issue by a judgment against her husband to which she is not a party. 
It occurs to the court that the spirit of the statute authorizing the Comp- 
troller to order an assessment and determine the amount thereof will be best 
observed, and the ultimate rights of the creditors and stockholders will be 
best subserved, if, instead of interposing this defense at law, the effect of 
which is to avoid paying any assessment whatever, the defendant would file 
herein a cross bill in equity setting up the pendency of the action at law, and 
the grounds of relief sought by him in detail, according to equity practice, 
asking that the action at law be stayed until the rights of the parties are de- 
termined in the equitable proceeding. The court could stay the suit at law 
until the termination of the proceeding in equity; the complainant in the 
cross bill tendering therewith a bond, to be approved by the court, condi- 
tioned that, in the event of the dissolution of the injunction, judgment for 
the amount of the assessment against him, with interest and costs, might go 
against the principal and sureties on the bond. 

After much consideration, this seems to the court to be the better course 
of procedure, as applied to the situation of this controversy. (Springfield 
Mill. Co. vs. Barnard and Leas Mfg. Co. 81 Fed. 261, 26 C. C. A. 389.) If 
the defendant sees fit to adopt this suggestion of the court, he will be given 
ten days in which to file such cross bill and tender such bond. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—BONA-FIDE PURCHASER—NATIONAL BANK LENDING 
ON REAL-ESTATE SECURITY. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, May 23, 1901. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. THOMAS vs. PLATH, et al. 

Where, in an action on 2 negotiable note by an indorsee, the burden to prove a good-faith 
purchase has shifted to the plaintiff, by the introduction of evidence showing fraud be- 
tween the original parties thereto, such burden is sustained prima Jsacie by showing a 
purchase for full value and before maturity. 

Good faith in the purchase of a negotiable note does not require the purchaser to make in- 
quiries as to the purpose for which it was given or as to the existence of possible 
defences. Bad faith is imputed only from knowledge or notice of the fraud or defences. 
Mere knowledge of suspicious circumstances will not defeat a recovery.* 

While National banks are forbidden to loan upon real-estate security, this does not affect 
their right to enforce the security. 

The fact that a note discounted by a National bank is secured by a mortgage upon real 
estate does not make the transaction one out of the ordinary course of business, so as 
to impair the title of the bank as a bona-fide holder. 





This was an action to foreclose a mortgage upon real estate, executed 
and delivered by one Flath to William McBride to secure a note of $1,200, 
payable to McBride, and indorsed by him to plaintiff. It appeared that Mc- 
Bride was surety on a number of notes made by Flath, and that the note 
and mortgage in question were given him merely to indemnify him against 
any liability arising out of such suretyship, and for no other purpose. It was 
undisputed that all these notes had been paid, except as to the sum of $50, 
as to which there was a conflict in the testimony. 





*The Negotiable Instruments Law, now in force in North Dakota, provides that ‘To 
constitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person nego- 
tiating the same, the person to whom it is negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the 
infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith.” 
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Younge, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It is entirely clear, on this state 
of facts, that McBride could not recover were he plaintiff in this action, ex- 
cept perhaps the disputed $50 payment. This is very properly conceded by 
counsel for plaintiff. But it is claimed that the plaintiff is an indorsee in due 
course, and that it holds the note in question entirely freed from the defense 
interposed. This presents the first question for consideration, namely, is the 
plaintiff an indorsee in due course? If so, the defense is not available. 

Section 4884, Rev. Codes, was in force when the note was executed. It 
reads as follows: 

‘**An indorsee in due course is one who in good faith in the ordinary course 
of business and for value before its apparent maturity or presumptive dis- 
honor and without knowledge of its actual dishonor, acquires a negotiable 
instrument duly endorsed to him, or endorsed generally, or payable to the 
bearer, or one other man than the payee, who acquires such an instrument 
of such an indorsee thereof.” 

Section 4885, Rev. Codes, being the section succeeding that just quoted, 
provides that such an indorsee acquires absolute title. The note in question 
is negotiable in form. It was properly indorsed, and was transferred to 
plaintiff before it was due. Under the general rule, the burden would rest 
upon the defendants to show that plaintiff is not a good-faith purchaser, 
but it is contended that, under the facts of this case, the burden is shifted to 
plaintiff to establish its good faith. There is no doubt that, when fraud in 
the inception of a note is shown, the holder, who claims to be a good-faith 
purchaser, has the burden of showing it; that is, the burden shifts. This 
court has so held in a number of cases. (See Vickery vs. Burton, 6 N. D. 
245, 69 N. W. 193; Knowlton vs. Schultz, 6 N. D. 417, 71 N. W. 550; Mooney 
vs. Williams, 9 N. D. 329, 83 N. W. 237.) 

We find it unnecessary to decide whether the facts shown in this case are 
sufficient to cast the burden upon plaintiff to show its good faith. We will 
assume, for the purpose of the decision, that the rule is the same here as in 
cases where there is fraud in the inception or fraud in delivery of the note. 
The result is the same. The burden has been sustained. As has been stated, 
the note was purchased before maturity, and it was probably indorsed, and 
the evidence shows that plaintiff paid full value for it. This proof raises a 
presumption that it purchased in good faith and without notice of the 
alleged fraud. (Bank vs. Sargent, 85 Me. 349, 27 Atl. 192, 35 Am. St. Rep. 
376.) 

‘‘The burden is prima facie sustained by the indorsee by showing that 
the note was indorsed to him for value before maturity. Nothing else ap- 
pearing, a presumption arises that he purchased the note in good faith, with- 
out notice of the fraud.” (Kellogg vs. Curtis, 69 Me. 212, 31 Am. Rep. 273. 
See, also, Bank vs. Foote, 12 Utah, 157, 42 Pac. 205.) 

The reason for the presumption is that it is not likely one would give full 
value for a note which he believed to be fraudulent, taking the hazard upon 
himself, and because it would be difficult to prove good faith in any other 
way. Unless there are circumstances which seem to bring home notice of the 
fraud or illegality imputed, the requirement of further proof than the giving 
of full value seems unreasonably harsh and exacting. (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 
§ 819.) 

But plaintiff's good faith in the case at bar does not rest alone upon the 
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proof of payment of full value. The President of the bank, who conducted 
the negotiations and made the purchase, testifies that the bank ‘‘ had no no- 
tice or knowledge of what the note was given for, or that Mr. Flath claimed 
any defense to it of any kind,” until long after the purchase was made. And 
this evidence is undisputed. 

A great variety of facts are relied upon by appellants to show bad faith. 
on the part of the bank. None of them go the extent of showing knowledge, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether there were any facts within the knowl- 
edge of the officers of the bank which would create even a suspicion of the 
purpose for which the note was given. But, even so, that is not enough. As. 
was said in Moorehead vs. Gilmore, 77 Pa. 118: 

‘*'The latest decisions in England and in this country have strongly set in 
favor of the principle that nothing but clear evidence of knowledge or notice 
of fraud or mala fides can impeach the prima-facie title of a holder of a ne- 
gotiable paper taken before maturity. It is of the utmost importance to the 
commerce of the country that it should be strictly adhered to, however hard 
its operations in particular instances.” 

The Supreme Court of Maine in Farrell vs. Lovett, 68 Me. 326, 28 Am. 
Rep. 59, in announcing its adherence to the rule that knowledge of circum- 
stances which might tend to arouse suspicions would not defeat a recovery, 
said: 

‘* The purchaser of a note before maturity has a right to assume that it is 
given on good consideration. The defendant by his signature gives notice to: 
all the world of that fact, and promises when due that he will pay it to the 
person who may at the time happen to be the legal holder of the same. The 
purchaser is not bound to inquire. The maker has absolved him from that 
duty. Where he has paid full consideration for the note before due, fraud 
only will prevent his recovery, or gross negligence equivalent to fraud.” 
(See cases cited in opinion. ) 

' Good faith did not require the plaintiff to make inquiry as to possible de-- 
fenses, of which it had no notice either from the face of the paper or facts 
communicated at the time, (Howry vs. Eppinger, 34 Mich. 39; Murray vs. 
Beckwith, 81 Ill. 43; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 775.) 

It is true McBride did not act in good faith towards Flath in selling the 
note, but it is not his good faith which is in question. In every case of this 
kind it is the bona fides of the indorsee, and not the bona fides of the indorser,. 
that is in question. (Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 770; Helmer vs. Krolick, 36. 
Mich. 371.) 

The direct evidence shows that McBride made no disclosure to Thompson 
of the secret purpose of the note, and all of the circumstances also go to show 
that he did not do so. It appears that Flath owed him about the amount of 
the note in suit, outside of the liability on his suretyship, and that it was un- 
secured. His purpose was to dispose of the note so that Flath would not be- 
able to make a defense, which he could do so long as he held it. McBride is 
shown to have had many years of experience in handling commercial paper 
and as a bank Cashier. 

Under these circumstances we can indulge no inferences that he would. 
disclose to the purchaser the existence of the secret agreement, and thus lay 
the foundation to defeat the very purpose he had in view. Every selfish mo- 
tive prompted him to sell to a good-faith purchaser, for in no other way could: 
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he accomplish the result he had in view, which was to get what Flath owed 
him by this indirect method. 

But, as already said, it affirmatively appears that no such disclosure was 
made, and that plaintiff purchased in good faith. That plaintiff purchased 
the note before maturity is not disputed, and that it purchased for value and 
in the ordinary course of business is established by the evidence. McBride 
testifies that he received $1,200 for the note, and the President of the bank 
testified that he gave $1,200 for it. On cross-examination of the latter, it was 
developed that payment was made by taking upa couple of demand notes 
which McBride owed the bank, and giving him credit for the balance, pre- 
sumably on his bank account. 

It is contended by counsel for appellants that this is a mere credit on the 
books of the bank, and that it does not appear that the demand notes were 
surrendered, from which it is insisted that no value is shown to have been 
parted with by plaintiff. 

No effort was made by counsel for either party in their examination of the 
witnesses to develop anything further on the question of payment. The only 
evidence is that above stated, and it is exceedingly unsatisfactory. It istrue 
the witnesses do not say in words that McBride’s notes were given up by the 
bank, and that the credit was drawn out, but there is no other reasonable in- 
ference possible from the statement that $1,200 was paid and received. So, 
also, it appears that plaintiff purchased the note in suit in the ordinary course 
of business. This phrase is intended to describe a transfer according to the 
usages and customs of commercial transactions. (Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 780.) 

It was held in Kellogg vs. Curtiss, 69 Me. 212, that a purchase of a note be- 
fore maturity for value constituted such a transaction. 

In Kimbro vs. Lytle (10 Yerg. 423, 31 Am. Dec. 585), ‘‘due course of trade”’ 
is said to be ‘‘ where the holder has given for the note his money, goods, or 
credit at the time of receiving it, or has on account of it incurred some loss 
or incurred some liability.” And the surrender of an antecedent debt as a 
consideration for the purchase of a negotiable note, under the decided weight 
of authority, is sufficient. (Bank vs. McClelland, 9 Colo. 610, 13 Pac. 723, 
and cases cited.) 

This court had occasion to consider the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ ordinary 
course of business” in Christianson vs. Association, 5 N. D. 438, 67 N. W. 300, 
and held that it means ‘‘ according to the usages and customs of commercial 
transactions”; and further held that the purchase of a negotiable note be- 
fore maturity, for a valuable consideration, and duly indorsed by the payee, 
and delivered to the purchaser, is a purchase in the ordinary course of business. 

The purchase here in question clearly comes within the above language. 
It is urged by appellants’ counsel that the transaction under consideration 
was not in the ordinary course of business for the reason that the transaction 
was not a discount, within the meaning of the National Banking Act under 
which plaintiff is organized; and, further, that it was a taking of real-estate 
security in violation of said act. 

It is true the bank was acting wiltra vires in taking the mortgage, but it is 
well settled that ‘‘no one but the United States, in the person of the Comp- 
troller, can object; the transaction is perfectly good and enforceable between 
the parties.” (1 Morse, Banks, § 75; Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. S. 621, 25 L. 
Ed. 188; Fortier vs. Bank, 112 U. 8. 489, 5 Sup. Ct. 234, 28 L. Ed. 764.) 
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The error in the contention lies in the assumption that a purchase, to be 
in the ordinary course of business, must be made in accordance with the par- 
ticular rules, customs, or laws which govern the conduct of the purchaser. 
Such is not the law. The purchase is only required to be in accordance with 
‘‘the usages and customs of commercial transactions,’’ and when it is so 
made the fact that it was made in violation of some rule of law peculiar to 
the purchaser is of no importance. 

Judgment affirmed. 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





ACCEPTANCE OF BILL—PAYMENT OF DEBT— CHECK ON CORPORATION 
TREASURER. 

The giving and acceptance of an order, bill of exchange, or promissory 
note for a prior indebtedness will not be regarded as payment, unless there 
be an express agreement between the parties to that effect. 

A ‘*pay check” given to an employee of a railroad company by the pay- 
master, drawn on the assistant treasurer, and made payable at different 
banks therein mentioned, is not a check on either of the banks as by a de- 
positor therein. Such check is made payable at the bank specified, and not 
by the bank, and the company, not the bank, is the drawee. 

Where the payee of a ‘‘ pay check” drawn to him or his order is robbed 
of it, and his indorsement forged thereon, and payment made to an un- 
authorized holder, the payee may, notwithstanding such payment, recover 
from the drawee the amount due him, as evidenced by the order. 

The drawee sought to escape liability of payment to the payee on the 
ground of his alleged negligence. Held, first, as a question of fact, a finding 
in favor of the plaintiff would not be disturbed; and, second, the unlawful 
possession of the holder of the order, who received payment on the forged 
indorsement, being the result or fruit of a crime, the defendant could not 
predicate an estoppel by negligence therein, unless it appears that the 
negligence is the proximate cause of the forgery being taken as genuine. 

Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Burns, 86 N. W. Rep. (Neb.) 483. 





ACTION—RATIFICATION OF ACTS OF OFFICER. 

A bank, by bringing an action upon a contract made in its behalf by one 
of its officers, ratifies his action in making the contract, and is in law charge- 
able with knowledge of whatever he knew at the time of so duing. 

Singleton vs. Bank of Monticello, 38 8. E. Rep. (Ga.) 947. 


_— 





BONDS HELD BY BANK FOR SPECULATION—OFFICER INDUCING CUSTOMER 
TO PURCHASE, 

Where the managing officer and principal stockholder of a bank, while 
acting in a fiduciary capacity for its customer, by means of concealment and 
false representations induced the latter to invest in bonds bought and held 
by the bank for speculative purposes, in reliance wholly on his representa- 
tions that they were first-class securities, and that he had got them for her 
expressly, when in fact they were second mortgage bonds, and were sold at a 
profit, the customer may rescind the transaction and recover from the bank 
the money received therefrom. 
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Where a bank received the proceeds of a sale of bonds held by it for 
speculative purposes, effected by means of fraud on the part of its managing 
officer, it cannot escape liability on the ground that the acts of the officer 
were individual acts, and the business of buying and selling bonds was not 
within the scope of its powers. 

Carr vs. National Bank and Loan Co. of Watertown, 60 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.) 
649. 





CASHIER’S DEFAULT—NOTICE TO SURETY ON BOND. 

Where a surety on a Cashier’s bond was not notified immediately of the 
default of the Cashier, as required by the bond, but the bank investigated to 
obtain actual knowledge of default before giving the notice, such delay did 
not injure the surety, because the bank obtained all the security the Cashier 
could give, which the surety might have obtained by earlier notice, since by 
signing the bond it acquired no right of reimbursement superior to that of 
the bank. 

Bank of Tarboro vs. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 38 S. E. Rep. 
(N. C.) 908. 





COLLECTION—COMPROMISE BY AGENT. 
A general agent, having charge of a bank’s collections, has no authority to 
compromise or settle claims for a less sum than due, by virtue of such general 


agency tofcollect alone. 
First Nat. Bank of Langdon vs. Prior, et ux. 86 N. W. Rep. (N. D.) 362. 





DEATH OF PARTNER—SUBSTITOUTION OF LEGATEES—NOVATION. 


There is no novation, where, after death of a member of a banking firm, 
the articles of which provided the partnership should not be dissolved by the 
death of a member, but that the legatees of his interest might continue it in 
the partnership, new certificates were taken for old deposits, the business 
being prosecuted as before, in the same name, depositors being assured that 
there was no change in the firm, and the legatees remaining silent, and 
apparently electing to continue his interest in the business. 

In re Gardner’s Estate, 49 At. Rep. (Pa.) 346. 





DEPOSIT OF TAXES—APPROPRIATION TO DEBT DUE BANK—LIABILITY 
TO BONDSMEN. 

Where a county collector deposited the money collected for taxes with 
the defendant bank, which appropriated it to the payment of an individual 
debt of the collector to the bank, and the State Auditor issued a distress 
werrant against the collector’s bondsmen for taxes which the collector had 
failed to pay over to the State, the bank was liable to the bondsmen in the 
respective amounts paid by each of them to discharge the collector’s liabilities 
to the State, since they were entitled to be subrogated to the rights of the 
State to the funds deposited with the bank. 

Carroll County Bank, et al. vs. Rhodes, et al. 63 S. W. Rep. (Ark) 68. 





DEMAND FOR DEPOSIT—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 


There is a demand and refusal, whereby a cause of action at once accrues, 
and the statute of limitations begins to run, where an assignee for creditors 
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calls on a bank in reference to a deposit of the assignor, and is informed of 
its claim to hold it, and the assignee after examining the matter, acquiesces 
in the claim. 

Mifflin County Nat. Bank, et al. vs. Fourth St. Nat. Bank, ef al. 49 At. 


Rep. (Pa.) 213. 





FUNDING BONDS—EXCESSIVE INDEBTEDNESS—PRESUMPTIONS AS TO OF- 
FICIAL DUTY—COUNTY WARRANTS—BURDEN OF PROOF. 

Funding bonds neither create nor increase a debt, but simply change its 
form; hence they are not void because the debt funded exceeds the constitu- 
tional limitation. 

Each county bond is a separate promise, and the basis of a separate cause 
of action against a county. Where the facts and conditions might have been 
such under the law that any part of the excessive debt funded might have 
been valid, the legal presumption is, in an action on the bond, that these 
facts and conditions existed, and that the bond in action was issued to fund 
a valid portion of the debt, because the presumption is that the county 
officers faithfully discharged their duties and issued the bond only after 
ascertaining the validity of the debt for which it was exchanged. 

County warrants are prima facie evidence of legal obligations of the 
county. 

The burden of proof on the issue of the validity of the bonds under the 
constitutional limitation is upon the county, because each bond and the 
warrants for which it was exchanged are prima facie evidence of the validity 
of the debt they represent; and these presumptions must prevail unless the 
county prove by a fair preponderance of competent evidence that the debt 
for which the bond was given was unauthorized and void. 

Board of Com’rs of Lake County vs. Keene Five Cents Sav. Bank, 108 
Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 505. 





FUTURE DELIVERIES—DISCOUNT OF DRAFT. 

Where drafts given for the future delivery of coal were discounted by a 
bank, with a knowledge of the consideration therefor, it can enforce them, 
as against the acceptor, when discounted before maturity, and before a 
breach of the agreement to deliver. 

Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank vs. Curtis, ef a/. 60 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.) 429. 





INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER— ACTION IN FOREIGN STATE. 


Civ. Code, Cal., §322, making a stockholder in a corporation liable to each 
creditor of the corporation for the portion of the debt which the stock owned 
by such stockholder bears to the whole subscribed capital stock of the cor- 
poration, does not create a penalty, but renders the stockholder primarily 
liable on such debt, and authorizes an action in Arkansas against an Arkansas 
stockholder of an insolvent California bank. 

Where a non-resident stockholder of a California bank dies, and the 
bank afterwards contracts a debt, his estate is liable under Civ. Code Cal. 
§ 322, making a stockholder in a corporation liable to each creditor of the 
corporation for the portion of the debt which the stock owned by such stock- 
holder bears to the whole subscribed capital stock of the corporation. 

Lanigan vs. North, 63 8. W. Rep. (Ark.) 62. 
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' LOANS—ILLEGAL USE OF MONEY. 


Though mere knowledge by a lender of money that the borrower intends 
to use it for an illegal or immoral purpose will not prevent a recovery of the 
money loaned, if the lender in any manner aids the borrower in carrying into 
effect the unlawful design, or participates therein, he cannot recover. 

Singleton vs. Bank of Monticello, 38 8S. E. Rep. (Ga.) 947. 















PARTIAL ASSESSMENTS—SALE OF STOCK—RECOGNITION OF PLEDGEE AS 
! STOCKHOLDER. 










Where a party held stock of a defendant bank as security, and the bank 
illegally levied an assessment thereon and not on other stock, and sold it for 
delinquency at public auction, the holder of the stock was not compelled to 
resort to a suit for damages for conversion, but could retain its security, and 
obtain relief in a suit in equity to compel the bank to recognize it as a stock- 
holder, under a prayer for such relief as to the court may seem proper. 
Certificates of stock, assigned as security for an indebtedness, give the 
holder, as pledgee of the stock, a right to maintain an action to compel de- 
fendant corporation to recognize it as a stockholder, after an illegal levy of 
assessment of the stock and sale thereof for delinquency. 
Herbert Kraft Co. vs. Bank of Orland, et al. 65 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 143. 





















RECOVERY FROM PRESIDENT FOR OECEIT—STATE CLAIM—LIABILITY OF 
BANK. 

























As a court of equity will not entertain a stale claim, the President of a 
bank, who has been compelled to pay damages on account of deceit in the 
sale of stock of the bank, cannot require the bank to reimburse him on the 
ground that it received the benefit of the sale; where he does not sue until 
after ten years from the perpetration of the fraud. 

Where the President of a bank, three years after he became President, 
sold stock of the bank at prices based upon false statements of the condition 
of the bank which he negligently permitted to be made for five years after he 
became President, he cannot require the bank to reimburse him for damages 
which he has been compelled to pay to the purchasers, though the bank re- 
ceived the benefit of the sales, as it was his duty to know the condition of 
the bank, and he cannot plead a breach of that duty as the basis of a cause 
of action, which he must do if he recovers, since it was wrong for him to make 
the sales if he knew the condition of the bank. 

Trimble vs. Exchange Bank of Kentucky, 62 8. W. Rep. (Ky.) 1027. 





PAYMENT OF DRAFT—DEFENSE AGAINST CLAIM REPRESENTED. 


The mere fact that the drawee of an order or draft paid the same does 
not conclusively establish the proposition that at the time of making payment 
he was indebted to the drawer the amount named in such order or draft, or 
estop the drawee from proving that at the time he was actually indebted to 
the drawer in a less amount, or not indebted to him at all. 

Drew vs. Willingham Sash & Door Co, 38 8S. E. Rep. (Ga.) 967, 
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REDUCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK—PURCHASE OF BANK. 


A stockholders’ resolution reducing the amount of capital stock of a bank 
one-half and providing that long-time certificates of deposit should be issued 
to the stockholders in payment for stock surrendered by them, amounted to a 
gale of one-half of the capital stock to the bank itself, and was within the 
prohibition of Mills’ Ann. St. § 510, declaring that no bank shall be the holder, 
as purchaser, of any portion of its own stock. 

Kassler vs. Kyle, 65 Pac. Rep. (Colo.) 34. 





SALE OF BANK PROPERTY—PARTICIPATION OF INTERESTED DIRECTORS— 
QUORUM. 

Where only half of the directors of a bank who were qualified to act for 
it in selling certain property were present at the board meeting, there is no 
quorum, and their act in making the sale is not binding on the bank. 

Where certain directors of a bank are seeking to purchase certain prop- 
erty from it, they cannot participate as directors in consummating such sale, 

Leary vs. Interstate Nat. Bank of Texarkana, 63 8S. W. Rep. (Tex.) 149. 





SPECIAL DEPOSITS—LOANS TO INSOLVENTS—FRAUD OF BANK. 


A complaint alleging that plaintiff nade a special deposit with defendant 
bank, to be loaned on real estate, but that the bank loaned it to H without 
any security, and knowing that he was insolvent, is sufficient to support a 
recovery for fraud on the part of the bank in procuring H, who was indebted 
to it, to execute a new note to plaintiff, and thereupon transferring the 
amount of the loan from the plaintiff's account to that of the bank. 

Where a bank receives a special deposit to loan on real-estate security, 
it is guilty of fraud in loaning the money to an insolvent without taking 
security therefor. , : 

Larsen vs. Utah Loan and Trust Co. 65 Pac. Rep. (Utah) 208. 





SUIT AGAINST CORPORATION—FAILURE TO PLEAD STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS—DEFENSE BY STOCKHOLDERS. 
Where, in an action against a corporation to recover on a contract debt, 

a person asks to be admitted to defend on the ground that plaintiff claims 
such person is a stockholder, and seeks the judgment so as to enforce it 
against him, as, if a stockholder, he is the only solvent one, while, by a true 
construction of the law, he believes he is not a stockholder, the petition 
should be denied, since he should not be permitted to exercise the right of a 
stockholder in defending the suit unless he admits that he is one. 

_ Where, in an action against a corporation to recover a debt, the defend- 
ant answers, admitting the allegations of the complaint, stockholders should 
not be admitted to defend by interposing the defense of limitations, on the 
ground that the company is insolvent, and the directors have employed 
counsel to answer, admitting plaintiff's allegations, since such action on their 
part is not fraudulent, and the directors are under no obligations to protect 
stockholders who have not paid for their stock from being required to pay 
the balance due on their subscriptions, 

Meyer vs. Bristol Hotel Co. et al. 63S. W. Rep. (Mo.) 96. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
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THE SUCCESSION DUTY ACT—BANK DEPOSITS LIABLE TO SUCCESSION 
DUTY IF OWNED BY A FOREIGNER. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL vs. NEWMAN, (In the Court of Appeal for Ontario, Vol. I, Ontario 
Law Reports, p. 511). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an appeal by the defendants Newman 
and Fleming, executors of the estate of Daniel Scotten, of Detroit, against a, 
judgment in favor of the Crown delivered by Sir John Boyd, Chancellor at 
the trial. The appeal was argued before Armour, CJ. O., Osler, Maclennan, 
Moss and Lister, JJ. A. 

JUDGMENT: The facts and law appeared clearly from the judgment of 
Maclennan, J. A. with which the other members of the court were in accord; 
it is as follows: 

The question in this appeal is the liability to succession duty upon a sum 
of $900,000 and interest, part of the estate of Daniel Scotten, deceased, at the 
time of his death on deposit in a number of banks in Ontario. 

Scotten was domiciled in the State of Michigan, both at the time of the 
making of the several deposits which are in question, and also at the time of 
his death, which occurred at Detroit, March 3, 1899. 

The deposits were all made upon written receipts, or contracts given there- 
for by the respective banks at their respective places of business in Ontario, 
to the depositor, agreeing to account therefor to him only, with interest, on 
certain terms; and, among others, on receiving a certain number of days’ 
notice, and upon production or surrender of the receipts; and the receipts 
were declared not to be transferable. 

Those receipts were in the possession of Mr. Scotten, at his residence in 
the City of Detroit, at the time of his death; and it does not appear that any 
notice of withdrawal of any of the deposits had been given in his lifetime. 

Administration of his estate was granted, in the State of Michigan, to the 
defendant Newman; and a separate administration in this Province to the 
defendant Fleming, who both dispute the right of the Crown to succession 
duty, contending that Scotten having been an alien, domiciled abroad, the 
deposits in question are, having regard to all the circumstances, not liable. 

By sec. 2 of the Succession Duty Act, R. 8S. O. 1897, ch. 24, the word ‘‘prop- 
erty” includes real and personal property of every description, capable of 
being devised or bequeathed by will, or of passing on the death of the owner 
to his heirs or personal representatives; and by sec. 4 (1) (2) all property sit- 
uate within this Province, whether the deceased person owing or entitled 
thereto was domiciled in Ontario at the time of his death or not, passing 
either by will or intestacy, is liable to succession duty. This is subject to cer- 
tain exceptions, which are not claimed to be applicable. 

It is not, and of course could not be, having regard to the plain terms of 
the act, disputed, that if Scotten had been domiciled in Ontario at the time 
of his death, these deposits would be subject to duty. It is admitted that, in 
sich a case, the money would be property situate within the Province, within 
the meaning of the act. It is said, however, that its situs was not provincial 
but foreign, namely that of its owner, Scotten. But the act seems to say 
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that it is immaterial that the owner was domiciled abroad, for it says the 
property shall be liable whether the owner is domiciled in Ontario or not. It 
is said, however, that the essential requisite is that the property must be sit- 
uate within the Province, and that if that is not so, in point of fact or law, 
it is not within the act. It is argued that when administration was granted 
in Michigan the receipts became the property of the foreign administration, 
by a title which related to the moment of death; and so there was no moment 
of time during which the money was property within the Province. 

I think, however, these contentions are not well founded. In law these 
deposits were mere contracts for the loan of money, made in Ontario and to 
be performed in Ontario. No notice had been given of withdrawal, no pro- 
duction or tender of the receipts, no debt had become payable, no cause of 
action had accrued before the death. No demand could have been made for 
the money but by some one clothed with a legal title, and no legal title could 
have been made without provincial letters of administration. No legal title 
did or could accrue to the foreign administrator by taking possession of the 
contracts found in the possession of the deceased, nor did his foreign letters 
of administration give him any such title, that is, any title to demand and 
recover the money in Ontario. All this is clear elementary law, and that be- 
ing so, it is impossible to say that this money was not property situate within 
the Province at the death of Scotten. 

I think the judgment of the learned Chancellor, and the cases which he 
has cited, cover the case completely; and nothing has been said, nor has any 
authority been referred to by the counsel for the appellants, casting any se- 
rious doubt upon the correctness of his conclusions. 

The only excuse for the litigation seems to be the magnitude of the sum 
at stake. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 





SUMMARY JUDGMENT—PROMISSORY NOTE FOR PATENT. RIGHT—UNCONDI- 
; TIONAL LEAVE TO DEFEND. 


DAVEY vs. SADDLER AND MOORE (Ontario, Reports, Vol. 1, p. 626). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendants, Saddler and Moore, were the 
maker and endorser respectively of a promissory note in the plaintiff’s favor 
for $800, upon which he sued and applied for a summary judgment before 
trial on affidavit evidence. The defendants, in answer to this application, 
set up that they had a good defence, inasmuch as the note was void for non- 
compliance with sub-sec. 4, sec. 30 of the Bills of Exchange Act (53 Vict. 
cap. 33). The district court judge at Sault Ste. Marie granted leave to 
defend on condition that the defendants paid $800 into court to abide the 
Issue. 

JUDGMENT: On appeal to the high court, Lounty, J., held that the de- 
fendants had satisfied the court that they had a defence which, if sustained 
by the evidence at the trial, would enable them to succeed. 

The Bills of Exchange Act, sec. 30, sub-sec. 4, provides: 

‘Every bill or note, the consideration for which consists in whole or in 
part of the purchase money or of a partial interest limited geographically or 
otherwise, in a patent-right, shall have written or printed prominently across 
the face thereof before the same is issued the words, ‘ given for a patent-right,’ 
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and without such words thereon such instrument shall be void except in the 
hands of a holder in due course without notice of such consideration.” 
Admittedly, the note sued on herein did not comply with this sub-section, 
and the defendants, alleging that the consideration therefor was a patent- 
right, raised a valid defence at law which disentitled the holder of the note 
of his prima facie right to a summary judgment and from the right to have 
security for the amount involved in the event of leave to defend being granted. 
The order of the disrict court judge varied by allowing Moore to defend 
unconditionally ; costs in the cause. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter. 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





RATIFICATION OF UNAUTHORIZED PAYMENTS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOPEKA, Kans., June 29, 1901. 
Srir: A real estate agent in this place was collecting rents and transacting considerable 
business for a woman and came into possession of a check for $250, made payable to her 
order. This check he presented to a bank and secured payment thereon without her endorse- 
ment, the bank knowing that the agent was transacting business for and confidential adviser 
of the woman. The agent gave the payee named inthe check $150 of the proceeds thereof 
and his thirty-day note for the balance. The note not being paid, she demanded payment by 
the bank of the amount of the check collected by the agent. What, if any, liability is the 
bank under to reimburse her ? NATIONAL BANK. 


Answer.—Under the circumstances stated the bank is relieved from all 
liability to the payee of the check, as the latter ratified the unauthorized 
collection by accepting a part of the proceeds and the agent’s note for the 
balance. 





CREDITING CORPORATION FUNDS TO OFFICER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. Lours, Mo., July 10, 1901. 

Sir: A building and loan association made a loan of $3.000 to J. B., evidenced by a deed 
of trust on certain property in St. Louis. Desiring to replace the loan, he made arrangements 
to that effect with a private individual, who drew his check in favor ot the building and loan 
association for the amount dueit. This check was delivered to the secretary of the associa- 
tion and was by him endorsed with the name of the association, followed by his own as 
secretary. The bank on which the check was drawn was one with which the loan association 
had an account, as had also the secretary individually. Bv the secretary’s direction the 
amount of the check was placed to the credit of his individual account. On the day the 
check was received by the secretary the bond given for the loan was endorsed paid by the 
president of the association and the trust deed was satisfied of record by the execution ofa 
quit-claim deed by its vice-president. The secretary was the general manager of the associa- 
tion and custodian of its securities, and it was his duty **to receive all moneys and pay the 
same over to the treasurer.” There is also a by-law of the association requiring an examina- 
tion of the books, vouchers and accounts of the secretary every thirty days, and such 
examination, if properly made, would have disclosed the disposition made of the check 
within a few days from its receipt, and at that time a loss which afterwards occurred thereon 
could have been protected against. The day of the payment of the loan the secretary gave 
his individual check for $500 to the association. The balance of the money he used for indi- 
vidual purposes. Thereafter he absconded, indebted to the association, and the latter now 
makes a demand on the bank for the return of the money collected on the check, paying the 
loan and wrongfully credited to the individual account of the secretary. Is the bank bound 
to reimburse the association for the amount of the proceeds of the check ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—We think not, if the bank acted in good faith. The check was 
a negotiable instrument and seemingly properly endorsed. The secretary, at 
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the time of presenting it, could have demanded and was entitled to receive 
the money for it. This, in effect, he did by having the amount placed to his 
individual credit. The bank by its action became a purchaser for value in 
the ordinary course of its business; and if it had no knowledge or reasonable 
grounds for suspicion that the proceeds were being misapplied by the secre- 
tary, it is under no obligation to refund the amount of the check to the 
association. 





LIABILITY OF CORPORATION FOR NOTE OF OFFICER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 22, 1901. 
S1ir: A note was given by the president of a manufacturing corporation for material 
used by the corporation. The note was written on one of the letter-heads of the corporation 
and was signed by its drawer, **A. B., president.”’” There was nothing else about the note to 
indicate that it was given by the corporation, although at the time of making it was under- 
stood by both parties to be the note of the corporation. Later the note was discounted by a 
bank, the present holder. At the time the note was discounted by the bank it was stated by 
the payee that the note was the note of the corporation. Can the bank collect the note from 
the corporation, or must it look to A. B., its president, alone for payment ? 
ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


Answer.—This is a question concerning which there has been considerable 
conflict of authorities, not only in Indiana, where we presume the question 
arises, but also in other States. In the earlier Indiana decisions it was held 
that in a suit on such a note parol evidence would not be admissible to prove 
the true intent of the parties or to fix the liability of the corporation. This 
rule of construction was, however, overthrown in the case of the Second 
National Bank vs. Midland Steel Co. 58 N. E. Rep. 833, which is a case 
strictly in point on the question asked. In that case it was held that ex- 
trinsic evidence was admissible to explain the meaning of a similar note and 
to show the true intent of the parties to it. Conflicting prior decisions of the 
courts on the point were expressly overruled, and it may now be considered 
as settled that in Indiana the intention of the makers can be shown, and 
that, therefore, the corporation can be held liable. ° 





DEPOSIT OF FORGED CHECKS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BosToNn, Mass., July 8, 1901. 
Str: A clerk of A B presented to the C bank a check for $300 on the D bank to which the 
name of A B was forged. He secured on the check $100 in cash and the balance he caused to 
be placed to the credit of A B. The checks were paid without question by the bank on which 
they were drawn and it was not until four months thereafter that demand for reimburse- 
ment was made by the D bank on the C bank for which it had cashedthem. Inthe meantime 
A B had overdrawn his account with the C bank, although at the time of the demand he had 
made his overdraft good and had some $400 on deposit with the bank. Is C bank liable to D 
bank for the amount of the check; and if so, can it transfer from A B’s account the amount 
required by it to pay its liability to the D bank? PAYING TELLER. 


Answer.—The C bank is not liable to the D bank for the amount of the 
forged check, as it was a bona-fide purchaser of the check. The only redress 
that the D bank has is against A B from whom it can recover the $200 ap- 
plied to A B’s credit with the C bank, as part of the proceeds of the forgery. 





ATTEMPTED BEQUEST OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LEAVENWORTH, Kan., July 14, 1901. 
Sir: A. B. died intestate. Among his papers has been found a certificate of deposit en- 
dorsed ** After my death pay to E.”’ The administrator of the estate has presented the cer- 
tificate to the bank for payment; is he entitled to the money, or should it be paid to E? 
PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—The administrator is entitled to the proceeds of the certificate; 
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the indorsement was an attempt to make a testamentary disposition of the 
certificate, but as it was not executed with the formalities required of a will 
it passes no title. 





PRESENTMENT OF DRAFT AFTER PROTEST. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: FRANKFORT, Ky., June 20, 1901. 
Sir: Where a bank received a time draft on a business man in the town in which the 
bank is located and presented it for “acceptance” and on account of the refusal of the 
drawee to accept it at once has the draft protested, is the bank liable for the failure to pre- 
sent the draft at the date of its maturity ? A. F. 


Answer.—Not unless the payee subsequent to the time of protesting 
draft notifies the bank that he will pay the same. 





PAYMENT TO WRONG PERSON. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LOWELL, Mass., July 15, 1901. 
Str: A workingman inlone of the Lowell factories deposited $300.00 in a Savings bank. 
At the time he made the deposit he signed an agreement to be bound by the by-laws of the 
bank, and received a deposit book, in which the rules and by-laws of the bank were printed 
in conspicuous type, among which by-laws was the following: ‘“*‘Guard against Fraud in 
Withdrawing Deposits. As the officers of this institution may be unable to identify every 
depositor transacting business at the bank, the institution will not be responsible for loss 
sustained, when the depositor has not given notice of his book being lost or stolen, if such 
book be paid in whole or in part upon presentation.” Thereafter his deposit book was lost 
or stolen and before notice thereof the money credited therein was drawn from the bank by 
astranger. The bank had several thousand depositors at the time, very few of whom were 
known to the officers personally, and the paying teller did not know personally the owner of 
the deposit. Is the bank liable for the loss? TREASURER. 


Answer.—That depends on the degree of care exercised by the bank in 
making the payment. The depositor is bound by the by-laws of the bank in 
accordance with his agreement at the time of the deposit. This agreement, 
however, did not relieve the bank from the duty of exercising ordinary care 
in paying out the money, and whether such care was exercised depends on 
all surrounding circumstances, and is a proper question for determination by 


a jury. . 





NEGLIGENCE OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NASHVILLE, Tenn., July 1, 1901. 
Srr: Will you kindly answer, through THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, an inquiry based on the 
following facts. A short time prior to its being closed up B deposited with a bank in this 
city $:.200. At the time of the deposit the bank was in an insolvent condition, although it 
continued to transact business for a number of days afterwards. The directors must either 
have known of the insolvent condition or have had knowledge which should have led them 
to investigate and ascertain its true condition. Can the directors be held individually re- 
sponsible for the amount of D’s deposit ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—Under the facts stated we do not think the directors are indi- 
vidually liable. The mere deposit of money in an insolvent bank gives the 
depositor no cause of action, except by statutory provisions against the 
directors for loss thereby incurred, unless the deposit was induced by the 
fraudulent conduct of the directors. 

In Tennessee the statute regulating the individual liability of bank 
directors to the creditors of the corporation reads: ‘‘ And if any director or 
directors of any of the banks in this State shall be guilty of any fraud or 
wilful mismanagement of the affairs of such bank by which any loss shall be 
occasioned to its creditors, such director or directors, upon legal ascertain- 
ment of the facts, shall be individually liable for such loss,” ete. This 
statute fixes a rule for determining the individual liability of banking 
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directors to the creditors of the corporation, and the basis of that liability is 
fraud or wilful mismanagement. Unless it can be shown that there was a 
fraudulent knowledge and concealment of the condition of the bank by its 
directors, they will not be held individually liable. Mere negligence is not 
enough to charge them. 

In some States the statutes go further than do those of Tennessee in 
fixing the liability of bank directors so as to charge them with liability for 
negligence. 





CHECK TAKEN FOR STOCK SOLD FOR CUSTOMER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OSWEGO, N. Y., July 27, 1901. 
Sir: Will you kindly inform me whether I am required to reimburse the bank for a loss 
occurring under these conditions: I wrote to the hank enclosing certain stocks which I re- 
quested it to sell and to place the proceeds to my credit. The bank transmitted the stock to 
a broker in New York city, who sold the same and sent the bank a check for the proceeds 
thereof. The bank placed the amount to my credit, and I checked out the most of the credit 
Before the check was presented to the bank in New York city on which it was drawn the 
broker who had given it failed, and made an assignment of all his property. The bank now 
asks me to return toit the amount placed to my credit on the check which it failed to secure 
payment of. As I never authorized the bank to take any person’s check in payment for the 

stock, I do not think 1 should lose the money, and would like your opinion on the subject. 

INVESTOR. 
Answer.—We think you are right. Ifthe bank had turned over to you 
the check and you had accepted the same and subsequently deposited it for 
collection, it would have been a ratification by you of the bank’s action so as 
to relieve the bank from liability; but when the bank assumes title to the 
check, giving you credit therefor, it is responsible for the loss which may 


occur through non-payment of the check. 





PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BuFFALO, N. Y., Aug 3, 1901. 
Sir: A deposited with the Bank '$1.500, receiving therefor a certificate of deposit 
payable on ** presentation with his endorsement thereon.” The certificate, whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, is in the possession of B without A’s endorsement. A claims that B 
secured it in a gambling transaction, and has notified the bank not to pay it, and demands 
that the bank pay to him the amount of the certificate. Balso claims the money. What 
ought the bank to do under the circumstances ? K, F. G. 


Answer.—Under the terms of the deposit the bank cannot be compelled 
to pay the amount thereof without the presentation and surrender of the 
endorsed certificate, unless it be in an action to which all three are parties 
wherein title may be decreed in one and payment thereof ordered. The 
bank should require A and B to settle between themselves, by action or 
otherwise, the question of ownership of the certificate before paying the 
same; or, if it prefers, it may, under special contract against future liability 
thereon, pay the certificate to one of the parties, taking from him a bond to 
indemnify it against loss and expenses in any action that may arise from 
claims of the other. 








NEGLIGENCE IN SENDING DRAFT TO DRAWEE BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DALLAS, Tex., July 27, 1901. 
Sir: What is the liability of the A bank under the following circumstances: The A bank 
received for collection a draft on a bank in an interior town in Texas containing no bank 
excepting the one on which the draft was drawn. This draft was promptly mailed to the 
drawee bank with instructions to forward the amount thereof to the A bank with which the 
draft was deposited. The draft was received by the bank on which it was drawn before 
banking hours Saturday morning; but no remittance was made, as instructed by the A bank. 
Throughout all of Saturday the bank on which the draft was drawn continued to do business 
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and pay all checks presented, and at the close of the day had on hand enough money to pay 
the amount of the draft. On the following Monday morning the bank failed to open its 
doors and made an assignment. The question arises as to the liability of the A bank to the 
party depositing with it the draft for collection. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—Under your statement it would seem that the A bank is liable 
to the depositor of the draft. The bank on which it was drawn continued 
open during the whole of the day on which the draft reached it in the morn- 
ing. If the draft had been sent to an attorney, an express company, or some 
other person for collection, the presumption is that it would have been paid. 
By deciding to send it to the drawee direct the bank was negligent and is 
liable for the loss thereby occasioned. If the bank had no agent in the town 
in which the bank on which the draft was drawn was located, it should have 
refused the collection, or protected itself by a special contract. 




















RIGHT OF SURETIES TO NOTICE OF EXTENSION. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MANCHESTER, N. H., August 1, 1901. 
Sir: Are the sureties liable on a note given in this State seven years ago, and 
which read as follows: “** * * For value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay 
to the —— Bank or order two thousand dollars, on Gemand, with interest, after one year, 
giving said bank the right to collect the whole or any part of this note at their own discre- 
tion, or of extending from time to time by reception of interest in advance or otherwise. 
the payment of the whole or any part thereof without affecting our liability to pay the 
same.” The first signer was the principal and the other two known to the bank to have 
signed as sureties. One year’s interest was paid at the time the note was given. From year 
to year the note bas been renewed by the payment of an additional year’s interest in ad- 
vance. There is no evidence to show that the sureties had knowledge of these extensions. 
No notice of non-payment was given the sureties until recently, when demand was made on 
them for payment of the note. ATTORNEY. 


Answer.—We do not believe the sureties can be held liable on the note. 
The agreement ought not to be regarded as intended for an indefinite exten- 
sion so as to to keep the liability of the sureties in force forever and thereby 
prevent action by the sureties to secure reimbursement from the principal of 
the note. We think, in view of the payment of one year’s interest at the 
time the note was given, that at the expiration of the time the sureties were 
entitled to notice if the note was not paid. 




































EXCESSIVE CHECK—DEPOSIT BY PAYEE—DUTY OF BANK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: KALAMAZOO, Mich., June 10, 1901. 

Str: A gave his check to B for $375 on the C bank. B presented the check to the bank 
for payment, but at the time of presentment A’s deposit with the bank amounted to only 
$190, and the bank refused to pay the check. B then asked that the bank should pay the 
$190 on the check endorsing thereon the amount of the payment, and upon the bank’s refusal 
to do this, offered to deposit $185 to A’s credit so as to make the deposit equa! to the check ; 
this offer the bank also refused and permitted A to subsequently withdraw the $190 on 
another check. Can B hold the bank for the $190 that was on deposit with it in A’s name 
at the time the check was presented. B. F. 


Answer.—Yes. The bank should have permitted the deposit to make 
good A’s account and then paid the check. 





DIRECTOR PREFERRING HIS FIRM. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHICAGO, TIl., July 3, 1901. 
Sir: A director of a bank was a member of a firm that had a deposit in the bank. The 

firm withdrew its money from the bank the day before the bank closed, acting on information 

received from the director. Can the money be recovered from the firm? STOCKHOLDER. 


Answer.—Yes; the withdrawal amounted to an illegal and prohibited 
preference. 
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BANKING LAW. 


LOAN BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BATAVIA, N. Y., July 3, 1901. 
S1ir: Will you please inform me through your JOURNAL OF BANKING regarding the fol- 
lowing: A National bank with a capital of $100,000 has a certificate of deposit with a State 
bank for $10,000. The same National bank has loaned $10,000 on a note with the stock of the 
same State bank as collateral. Is the National bank violating the law prohibiting the loan- 
ing of more than ten per cent. of the capital stock to one person, firm or corporation? B. 


Answer.—We infer from the above statement that the loan to which the 
stock of the State bank is collateral was not made to that bank, but to some 
third person. In such case the transaction would not be, in our opinion, a 
violation of the National Bank Act. The language of the statute is: ‘‘ The 
total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of any company, corpor- 
ation, or firm for money borrowed, including in the liabilities of a company 
or firm, the liabilities of the several members thereof, shall at no time exceed 
one-tenth part of the amount of the eapital stock of such association actually 
paid in.” (Rev. Stat. U. 8. Sec. 5200.) Now, in the case stated in the in- 
quiry, there is no liability of the State bank to the National bank, except 
upon the certificate of deposit. The latter is not a creditor of the former; 
and while in a way both loans are made upon the security of the capital stock 
of the State bank, yet the language of the statute is not broad enough to 
cover the case. 





CHECK DEPOSITED FOR COLLECTION. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PORTLAND, Ore., June 29, 1901. 

Str: A deposited with bank Ba check drawn upon bank C, located in another city, re- 
ceiving credit for same upon his pass-book, and also upon the books of the bank. The same 
day bank B forwarded the check for collection and returns to bank D located in the same 
city as bank C. Bank D received the check upon the 6th of the month, presented same to 
bank C and received payment on the same day, issued a draft in favor of bank 8B for the 
amount of check, The next day bank D suspended, and draft which bank B received from 
bank D in payment of check upon bank C was not paid. Is bank B liable to A for the 
dmount of the check, and is not A entitled to come in asa preferred creditor against bank 
D? TELLER. 


Answer.—We think that as between A and bank B the loss must fall upon 
the latter. The check having been credited as cash, the title thereto, in the 
absence of some special arrangement, passed to the bank (Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank vs. Lloyd, 90 N. Y. 530, 534). But even if the credit was provisicnal 
only, and subject to cancellation, if the check was not paid, still when payment 
was made by the drawee, the title to the proceeds vested in the bank and not 
in the depositor. It was not the money of the depositor that was lost, but 
the money of the bank. As A could not have claimed the proceeds, he can- 
not be affected by the loss; and the provisional character of the credit hav- 
ing terminated with the payment of the check, the rights of the parties be- 
came fixed and the credit became absolute. Besides, in the Federal courts, 
and in many of the States, bank D would be regarded as the agent of bank 
B, and the latter would be held responsible for its default. (Exchange Nat. 
Bank vs. Third Nat. Bank, 112 U. S. 276; Van Wart vs. Woolley, 3 B. and 
C. 489; Mackersy vs. Ramsays, 9 Cl. and F. 818; Allen vs. Merchants’ Bank 
22 Wend. 215; Montgomery County Bank vs. Albany City Bank, 7 N. Y. 
459; Commercial Bank vs. Union Bank, 11 N. Y. 203; St. Nicholas Nat. 
Bank vs. State Bank, 128 N. Y. 126; Reeves vs. State Bank, 8 Ohio St. 465; 
Simpson vs. Walby, 63 Mich. 479; Steeissguth vs. Nat. American Bank, 43 
Minn. 50; Power vs. First Nat. Bank, 6 Mont. 251; Exchange Nat. Bank vs. 
Third Nat. Bank, 112 U. S. 276.) 
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INDUSTRIAL POTENTIALITIES OF THE SOUTH. 





[Address delivered before the Annual Convention of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association, held at Asheville, June 20 and 21, by Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of 
the **Manufacturers’ Record,” Baltimore, Md.] 

If we would rightly measure the potentialities of the South’s industrial future 
we must study it in the light of the general advancement of the business interests 
of the whole country. A brief review of the industrial progress of the United 
States during the last twenty years affords a basis for judging as to the future of 
the whole country and of the South. Knowing what has been accomplished, we are 
better able to forecast what the future may have in store for us. 

In 1850 the total wealth of the United States, as reported by the census, was 
$7,135,000,000, or $308 per capita; in 1860 it was $16,159,000,000, or $514 per capita; 
in 1870 it was $30,068,000,000, or $780 per capita; in 1880 the total was $43,600,000, - 
000, and the per capita was $870; in 1890 we had increased to $65,000,000,000, a per 
capita of $1,036. It is now stated that the census of 1900 will show our wealth to 
be over $90,000,000,000, or an increase of $25,000,000,000 or more in ten years. In 
other words, the gain in ten years has been almost equal to our total wealth in 1870. 

In thirty years the wealth of the country has more than trebled. Twenty years 
ago we thought that our country was rich and progressive, and it then seemed to 
us, as well as to the world, that we were doing wonderful things in railroad con- 
struction and industrial advancement, but as we look back over that brief period we 
are amazed at our giant strides and are appalled by the sense of new responsibilities 
which rest upon us as we stand to-day the foremost nation of earth, the-richest, the 
most progressive and the most:powerful upon which the smile of heaven ever rested, 
We praise or condemn, as our views may suggest, expansion in politics, as though 
our statesmen or politicians were responsible for our entrance into the world’s 
affairs. But they are only the pawns upon the world’s chessboard, moved by the 
forces of commerce which make and unmake the empires of earth. With the chang- 
ing currents of trade and commerce nations arise and nations decay. 

We have become the dominant power of the world, not because Manila and San- 
tiago startled Europe with our naval possibilities, but because even before Dewey’s 
victorious guns were heard around the globe our manufacturers had been victorious 
in the first skirmishes in the great battle of industrial supremacy. We had grown 
accustomed to furnishing Europe with bread and meat and taking manufactured 
goods in return. We thought that Europe was our banker, and that no railroad 
could be built nor any great undertaking made successful unless Europe was called 
upon for the capital. That was true even ten years ago. The day Baring Bros. 
failed a friend wrote me, in substance, as follows: ‘‘The failure of Baring Bros. 
marks the end of England’s financial supremacy. New York will now become the 
world’s financial power, and the United States will take Engiand’s place as the 
the world’s industrial leader.” The old Mother Country has been the advance guard 
of civilization. Wherever her Anglo-Saxon banner has been planted commerce has 
sprung into existence and law and order have supplanted barbarism. She has done 
a great work for mankind, but to her offspring, America, her burden has now been 
transferred. Not that England must want, except relatively. Such a nation can 
scarcely know decay, but no longer can Great. Britain stand as the mightest nation 
of earth and its greatest civilizing power. The scepter of financial supremacy has 
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already passed to New York. There center the greatest financial resources and the 
most brilliant leaders which the world has ever seen. 

This is the day of gigantic operations. Yet we are constantly amazed at the 
kaleidoscopic changes as our great financiers bring one combination after another 
into being. Scarcely ten years ago a $100,000,000 industrial enterprise was pro- 
jected. The press and the people thought we had reached the limit of our combi- 
nation abilities. In quick succession others of even greater capital followed, until 
a few months ago there came the organization of the first billion-dollar industrial 
company in the history of mankind. But even to that we quickly adjusted our- 
selves. Europe saw in this organization the evident marshaling of our forces for 
the control of the world’s iron and steel trade. The scepter of finance had already 
departed from England and America had become the dominant money power. We 
were leading in iron and steel production, but only a few far-seeing men seemed to 
have awakened to what that meant. The general public had not realized the power 
of our industrial life nor fully appreciated the fact that the world’s markets were 
practically within our grasp. Ere the surprise of this sudden awakening had passed 
away, Pierpont Morgan had invaded England, and that mistress of the sea, whose 
steam tonnage exceeds that of all other nations combined, whose glory has been that 
Britannia ruled the waves, levying tribute upon all ocean traffic, saw one of her 
greatest freight-carrying steamship lines pass into his control as the basis of an or- 
ganization which is destined to become a ruling factor in international commerce. 


Tue Soutnu’s INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


And yet possibly surpassing in importance even these world-encircling move- 
ments is the revolution which the South has inaugurated. Coal has been the foun- 
dation of the marvelous industrial advance of the century, for fuel has been the first. 
essential in all material progress. Upon its supply of coal has rested the trade, the 
commerce and the naval supremacy of Great Britain. The measure of every na- 
tion’s material advancement has been its production and consumption of coal, and 
the game of war and diplomacy which the leading nations have been playing in 
China has been, perhaps, as much for the control of its vast stores of coal and iron 
as for the open door of trade. But through recent discoveries in Texas the South 
adds to its enormous supply of coal the greatest store of fuel oil which has ever 
been found. So great is the quantity and so advantageously is it located for water 
transportation that for all sections of the Atlantic and Gulf Coast of North and South 
America, for the West Indies, and for much of Europe, Texas can at least dictate 
the price of fuel—an essential basis for manufacturing. There are 70,000 to 80,000 
oil wells in the United States, producing about 160,000 barrels a day. There are a 
dozen new wells at Beaumont which have a capacity beyond the total of these other 
70,000 or 80,000. These Beaumont wells can produce several hundred thousand 
barrels a day, and though their capacity must naturally diminish, as is always the 
case with such ‘‘ gushers,” the many new wells now being bored may possibly off- 
set this, and thus give to Texas a greater regular oil production than the United 
States now has. Possibly the time is not far distant when Texas and Louisiana and 
other Southern States will even surpass the world’s output of oil. We are entering 
the ‘‘ oil age,” an age in which this cheap fuel will mean almost as much to the ad- 
vancement of the comfort and the wealth of mankind as coal has been since the be- 
ginning of the revolution wrought by labor-saving machinery. A new epoch has 
been ushercd in, and in it the South leads the world. 

For every variety of manufactures, from cotton goods to steel rails and locomo- 
tives, the world’s markets are broadening out before the daring commercial spirit of 
our merchants and manufacturers. Five years ago the value of our foreign exports 
averaged $850,000,000 a year and Great Britain’s $1,100,000,000. Now we are ex- 
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porting nearly $1,500,000,000 a year and England nearly $100,000,000 less. Then 
England led in exports, her foreign shipments exceeding ours by over $200,000,000 
a year. Now the United States leads with a gain of about $600,000,000 compared 
with five years ago, while Great Britain’s gain has been only $300,000,000. Our ex- 
ports are now exceeding our imports by an average of nearly $600,000,000 a year, 
the total excess in the last three years having been $1,740,000,000. 


THE GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING. 


The industrial progress of the last twenty years has been so great that words fail 
when we try to tell the story. We can put it in cold figures, but the figures are be- 
yond the power of our minds to fully grasp. Twenty years ago the United States 
made 3,800,000 tons of pig-iron and mined 70,000,000 tons of coal. Last year we 
made nearly 14,000,000 tons of iron, and this year we are producing at the rate of 
15,000,000 tons, and are mining 270,000,000 tons of coal. . 

In 1880 the total capital invested in manufactures in the United States was 
$2,790,000,000. By 1890 this had increased to $6,500,000,000. The gain in that ten 
years exceeded by $1,000,000,000 the total capital invested in manufacturing in 1880. 
The exact figures for 1900 are not yet obtainable, but the growth since 1890 has been 
so great that the aggregate gain will probably be equally as large. If so, the pres- 
ent census will show $10,000,000,000 capital invested in manufactures, or nearly four 
times as much as we had as late as 1880. In twenty years we have increased our 
railroad mileage from 98,000 miles to nearly 200,000, giving us now nearly one-half 
of the railroad mileage of the world. In 1880 the total value of the mineral produc- 
tions of the United States was $369,000,000 ; in 1890 it was $587,000,000, and in 1899 
it was $976,000,000. Against our total value of mineral productions of $976,000,000 
in 1899 Great Britain—the next in point of magnitude—had $562,000,000, Germany 
$380,000,000, Russia $140,000,000 and France $110,000,000. Our coal production of 
270,000,000 tons is thirty-three per cent. of the coal output of the world, and our 
pig-iron production is thirty-five per cent. Of gold and silver we mine about $150,- 
000,000 a year, or twenty-seven per cent. of the world’s output of these metals- 
while of copper we produce fifty-five per cent. of the total, of lead nearly twenty, 
five per cent. and of zinc twenty-four per cent., while of crude petroleum we are 
now producing nearly 60,000,000 barrels, or a little less than one-half of the world’s 
output. In 1882Great Britain made 8,500,000 tons of pig-iron, and the United States 
made 4,600,000 tons. Jast year Great Britain made 8,900,000 tons, a gain of only 
400,000 tons in eighteen years, while the United States made 13,700,000 tons, a gain 

of 9,300,000 tons. Our increase in 1900 over 1882 was greater than Great Britain’s 
total production in 1900. 

These figures give some indication of the unparalleled growth of America’s in- 
dustrial power. Placed midway between Europe and Asia, with agricultural and 
mineral resources surpassing all of Europe’s, with advantages for manufacturing, 
for domestic trade and foreign commerce such as no other nation has ever enjoyed, 
we face the new century with responsibilities as great as are our opportunities. The 
struggle for trade and commerce means the struggle for existence. The history of 
civilization points to the fact that the financial and industrial power of our country 
is to be gained, to some extent at least, at the expense of others. The growth of 
our wealth and power means the relative waning of theirs. Expansion of industry 
beyond anything in history is upon us. What we have accomplished in the last 
twenty years seems to be but the foundation work on which to build. The new 
conditions and new opportunities bring new dangers and new responsibilities. As 
a nation we must bravely meet them. 

In the light of these facts, indicating something of the advance of our country, 
we of the South may well ask: What is the outlook of the South? Has this sec- 
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tion kept even step with the march of progress? Have we done our fair share in 
giving to America this world supremacy ? We may also ask ourselves: Are our 
advantages such that we can calmly face the future, assured of our ability to meet 
the intense competition of the day ? Can we look forward hopefuily, or are we la- 
boring under any disadvantages which weight us down in the struggle for indus- 
trial supremacy ? These are questions which demand a careful study. 


PROSPERITY OF SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 

Let us see what we have accomplished in twenty years. In 1880 the North was 
flushed with unprecedented prosperity ; its railroads were burdened with traffic ; 
its capital and its energy had for years been employed in the greatest and most 
profitable undertaking which ever fell to the lot of any nation—the building up and 
“outfitting ” of the mighty West. Millions poured into that section had returned 
with millions of profits to manufacturers, to bankers, to land-owners, to merchants. 
Rich beyond anything hitherto known was the condition of the North and West in 
1880. On the other hand, the South was still in direst poverty. The appalling 
financial loss of the war and of the dark days of reconstruction’s fearful curse could 
be counted in the biltions, for the assessed value of the South’s property declined 
from $5,200,000,000 in 1860 to $3,064.000,000 in 1870. But its money loss was less 
important than the loss by death, permanent invalidism and emigration of hundreds 
of thousands of its ablest men—the men who before 1860 ranked among its foremost 
leaders in every branch of business and in every profession. This was a loss which 
no statistics can express. * * * But brave hearts took up the work, and we to- 
day should give all honor to the men who led the South out of poverty into pros- 
perty. Study the history of the last twenty years and you will find the story of the 
men who, in season and out of season, amid discouragements scarcely realized now, 
with unflagging zeal worked for the South's upbuilding. When leaders in political 
economy and finance said that the South could never become an important center of 
cotton manufacturing, and even made some Southern people believe their doctrines, 
these men, sometimes blindly perhaps, but always full of hope, went ahead building 
mills or preaching the gospel that ‘‘ the mills must come to the cotton.” When 
every furnace fire lighted in Alabama was proclaimed as but another waste of mis- 
guided capital, these same men said that Alabama would some day enter the world’s 
markets with its iron. Every mill which turns your cotton into finished goods and 
givesemployment to hitherto idle hands, every shipment of Alabama iron to Europe, 
isa tribute to the men who twenty years ago, in field and in factory, in the press 
and on the rostrum, began to fight the South’s battle for industrial freedom. Start- 
ing under such adverse conditions, what has the South accomplished ? Summed 
up in brief, the most striking advances which can be told statistically are as follows : 


THE PROGRESS OF TWENTY YEARS. 

In 1880 its railroad mileage was 20,612 miles ; its roads were mostly short, dis- 
jointed lines, and, with few exceptions, badly equipped. To-day it has 53,000 miles, 
and its leading systems, in track, in rolling stock, and in every detail of manage- 
ment, compare with the best roads in the world. In percentage of increase the gain 
has been greater than in the rest of the country. Twenty years ago its cotton pro- 
duction was 5,755,000 bales, and its cotton mills consumed 188,744 bales. Its cotton 
crop now averages over 10,000,000 bales, and its cotton milis consume over 1,500,000 
bales. Then it had 667,000 spindles; now it has over 6,000,000. The capital in- 
vested in its cotton mills in 1880 was $21,000,000 ; to-day it is over $150,000,000. Its 
cotton-oil industry, then but an infant with forty mills, having a capital of only 
$3,500,000, now has about five hundred mills, with a capital of over%$50,000,000. 
Then its yield of grain was 481,000,000 bushels; last year its farmers gathered 660, - 
00,000 bushels. Then it mined 6,000,000 tons of coal; last year it mined 48,000, - 
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000 tons. Then it produced 397,000 tons of pig iron ; last year its furnaces turned 
out 2,600,000 tons, much of which found a market in the iron centers of Europe, 
Its production of phosphate rock was 190,000 tons; last year it wus 1,500,000 tons, 
The total value of its farm prodncts in 1880 was $571,000,000; last year its farms 
yieided about $1,200,000,000. In 1880 it produced 179,000 barrels of petroleum, most 
of which was from West Virginia ; last year its oil wells yielded 15,000,000 barrels, 
and now Texas alone bids fair to be able to produce within the next year or two as 
much oil as the present output of the United States, if not of the world. At that 
time the total capital which it had invested in manufacturing was $251,000,000, and 
the value of its manufactured products was $445,000,000. The new census will prob- 
ably show that its manufacturing capital is not less than $1,000,000,000, and the value 
of its manufactured output considerably above $1,500,000,000. In 1880 the value 
of exports through Southern ports was $291,000,000 ; in 1900 it was $530,000,000. 

This industrial advance has been fairly well distributed, and includes a wide di- 
versification in manufactures. The lumbering business in all branches has grown 
with rapidity, and instead of sending away all our lumber in its rough shape, we 
are beginning to turn out more and more finished products, High Point being the 
best illustration of the possibility of wood-working development. Within ten years 
that place has developed a furniture-making industry, the output of which already 
exceeds $1,500,000 a year. B.F. Fernow, the forestry expert, estimates that the 
lumber business of the South, including that used for fencing and fires, aggregates 
upwards of $200,000,000 a year. Ten years ago the Newport News shipyard was in 
its infancy ; now it represents over $12,000,000 invested capital, employs 7,000 
hands, and has nearly $30,000,000 of work on hand. The Richmond Locomotive 
Works was then a small industry ; now it has become one of the world’s important 
locomotive plants, finding a market for its locomotives in Europe as well as through- 
out the United States. The Maryland Steel Company, of Baltimore, in 1890, was 
just getting under way, with its future still uncertain ; now it ranks as one of the 
world’s more important steel industries, representing an investment of over $10,000,- 
000, finding a market in Europe, in Asia and in Africa for its rails, and having a 
shipyard which promises to rival even that of Newport News. The Trigg shipyard 
at Richmond had not been born in 1890; now it employs a thousand men, and soon 
will greatly increase this number. Birmingham had no steel industry then ; now it 
has in steel and steel-wire making over $3,000,000. Ten years ago rumors were 
heard that some supposed visionary people were beginning to make a success in up- 
land rice-growing in Southwest Louisiana and Texas ; now that district is a marvel 
of prosperity, with a rice industry which represents in land, in irrigation works and 
in mills a capital of fully $15,000,000. These are but a few facts illustrating the 
general progress of the South’s whole industrial life. 

Statistically the progress of the South during two decades may be summed up 
and shown by the following figures : 


1880. 1890. 1900. 

CRO BI RRs 0 cccocecosceccvccesose 5,761,252 7,311,322 *10,300,000 
Capital in cotton mills.............e.e0. $21,976,000 $61,124,096 $150,000,000 
Consumption of cotton in Southern 

ts I bccntccnecesacusdeadeocnotes 188,744 546,894 1,597,112 
Number of spindles in cotton mills..... 667,854 1,712,930 6,200,000 
Capital in cotton-oil mills............... $3,500,000 $12;808,000 $50,020,000 
ee Sins sécccddncsedesacoocede 6,049,471 21,500,000 48,192,053 
I os a ccncuenesennseenseséoses 397,301 1,953,459 2,604,671 
BE CIID, 0. ccccccccccceccovecoce 20,612 42,825 53,000 
Phosphate rock, tOns.........cecsecceees 190,000 507,000 1,550,000 
Petroleum, DArrels......cccccccccccccces 179,000 549,561 15,000,000 
Capital in manufactures................ $251,692,038 $630,143,728  *$1,000,000,000 
Value of manufactured products...... $445,576,461 $878,257,608  *$1,500,000,000 
Grain production, bushels.............. 431,000,000 652,291,000 660,716,266 
Value of agricultural products......... $571,000,000  $666,000,000 *$1,200,000,000 
Value of exports from Southern ports. $291,031,448 $315,021,008 $530,317,545 

*In part estimated. 
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Comparing these facts with the general industrial advance of the United States, 
it will be found that in many lines the South has made proportionately greater pro- 
gress than the rest of the country. In that twenty years it has so developed its coal 
business that it is now producing, as already stated, more coal than the entire bitum- 
inous output of the United States in 1880. Its iron production already equals the 
iron output of the country as late as 1879. Twenty years ago the South had 667,000 
cotton spindles and the rest of the country had 10,600,000 spindles; to-day the South 
has 6,000,000 cotton spindles, an increase of nearly 5,500,000 spindles, while the rest 
of the country to-day has about 12,000,000 spindles, or a gain since 1880 of less than 
2,000,000 spindles. 

Considering the disadvantages under which it labored in 1880, the South has 
wrought wondrously well, and yet it has not accomplished as much as it might have 
done. In some respects it has hardly kept step with the advancement of other sec- 
tions, and its progress has unquestionably been retarded by many of the unwise 
efforts which have been made to hamper and restrict capital in the development of 
its railroads and industrial interests, and by the free-silver craze which for several 
years almost completely halted its material advancement. The South, like the 
country at large, faces new conditions to-day—conditions which demand the ttc 
ful study of every Southern man. 

This is a day of organization. Economy in management and in production is the 
supreme arbiter of business affairs. Under the spirit of organization the great world- 
dominating steel plants of the East and West have been brought into harmonious com- 
binations. They are backed by capital without limit. Many of the machinery houses 
and locomotive-building plants and other enterprises of the same sections are being 
formed into similar combinations. They are giving to the North and West through 
their vast capital a power compared with the industries of the South almost as great 
as the difference between the prosperity of the North and the poverty of the South 
in 1880. Inthe cotton-mill industry we have won the fight ; we have demonstrated 
that the South is to be the dominating cotton-mill center of America, if not of the 
world. But until the discovery of oil in Texas opened up new possibilities which 
cannot yet be fully understood, the South was in danger of relatively falling some- 
what behind in its iron and steel and machinery producing interests. As great as has 
been our progress, we cannot afford to put any obstruction in the way of material ad- 
vancement. We must rise with the swelling tide of industrial and financial activity for 
world-wide supremacy, or we must be engulfed. If we failitis our fault, for when 
we turn to the study of our material resources we find that no other country or no other 
section of any country has such a marvelous combination of wealth-creating possi- 
bilities. It has been said that in the great stretch of mountain country which runs 
from Wheeling to Birmingham there is forty times as much coa] as Great Britain 
had before she stuck the first pick in the ground. West Virginia alone has 16,000 
square miles of coal, as compared with Great Britain’s 12,000. Wehave nearly one- 
half of the standing timber of the United States. We hold a practical monopoly of 
the production of cotton, and while we furnish three-fourths of the cotton for the 
100,000,000 spindles in the world, we only have 6,000,000 spindles ourselves. We 
have almost a monopoly of the phosphate rock, the foundation of the fertilizer bus- 
iness of this country and of Europe. Along our mountain range we have coal in 
inexhaustible supply, furnishing abundant fuel at low cost, with water powers, 
great and small, almost without end. And now the Gulf and Atlantic coast have 
in Texas oil a fuel supply equal to the utmost demands of commerce and manufac- 
tures. With prophetic eye Commodore Maury, the great geographer of the sea, 
fifty years ago painted a thrilling picture of the Gulf of Mexico as the centre of the 
world’s commerce when an isthmian canal had been built, but it is possible. that the 
fuel supply which Texas offers to us will even in advance of the canal prove almost 
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equal to making the Gulf—so often called the Mediterranean of America—the cen- 
tre of a commercial and industrial activity scarcely dreamed of, even by Maury. 

We have agricultural capabilities sufficient to enable us to more than duplicate the 
entire agricultural productions of the United States. We have an even rainfall and 
an unsurpassed climate in which every range of temperature, from the cold of the 
high mountains to the soft and balmy air of the Gulf, can be found. We have great 
rivers draining rich agricultural and mineral regions. We have phosphate rock, 
copper, zinc, marble, granite and the finer minerals of every variety. Upon this 
favored land of ours all of these blessings have been poured by the Creator with an 
unsparing hand. What we shall accomplish under such circumstances depends 
upon ourselves. 

VALUE OF BRAINS AS AN ASSET. 

The story is told that at some convention there was a roll-call of States, and a 
delegate from each was required to tell of the chief productions and advantages of 
his State. The delegate from the Dakotas painted a glowing picture of the waving 
wheat fields stretching for mile after mile, and with an abundant harvest making 
glad the heart of the happy farmer. The Californian told how small were the 
riches of the gold mines of his State as compared with the riches of its soil; before 
your longing eyes you saw appear the vineyards and the orange groves, the roses 
blossoming beneath the glorious summer sun of winter days, and in your heart you 
yearned for a home in such a land. Colorado came, with its story of rugged moun- 
tains bursting with untold mineral wealth. In the long list of States each claimed 
arare combination of natural resources and advantages, until Massachusetts was 
reached. The speaker from that State said: ‘‘ I have heard with great pleasure of 
the wheat fields of the West, of the fair Pacific Coast line that flows with milk and 
honey, of the iron and coal of Pennsylvania and of the South with every advantage 
which nature could bestow upon that favored land, and I come to tell you that in my 
State we have none of these advantages, but with us the chief product is brains.” 

And he was right. It has been said that in planting corn the Pilgrim Fathers 
had to drill holes in the rock and in each hole drop a herring as a fertilizing agent. 
But on that rock-bound soil the people of that State have built a civilization which 
the South may well study. With limited agricultural possibilities, buying from 
the South their cotton, from Pennsylvania their iron, from Maryland and Virginia 
their coal, from Georgia their pine, and from the West their foodstuffs, and even 
importing from Canada and Europe their mill operatives, they have established on 
this artificial foundation an industrial structure which demands our admiration. 
Their chief product must have been brains, or else they could never have accom- 
plished so much; and never has the value of such a product been more clearly 
_ demonstrated than in Massachusetts. With a population of only 2,250,000 in 1890, 

and on this artificial foundation of imported raw materials and foodstuffs, Massa- 
chusetts in 1890 had an industrial business which employed a capital of $630,000,000, 
with a product of $888,000,000, against a total capital invested in manufacturing in 
the same year in the fourteen Southern States from Maryland to Texas of $657,- 
000,000, with a product of $876,000,000. In other words, the 2,250,000 people in 
Massachusetts took our cotton, our lumber, our iron and the West’s foodstuffs, and 
produced $12,000,000 more of manufactured goods than we produced in the South. 
Shall it be said that in the creation of business—the foundation of civilization upon 
which must rest our schools, our churches and everything else that combine to make 
life worth living—Massachusetts has greater brains, or puts its brains to better use 
than the South? The answer must be with us. If we fritter away our time with 
trifles or with crossroads politics we shall lose the substance while grabbing for the 
shadow. If we esteem the lawyer, the doctor or the professor more highly than we 
esteem the man who can chain the lightning and turn it to man’s use, more highly 
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than the engineer who can open up the riches of our iron and coal and gold mines, 
more highly than the superintendent who can direct the whirling machinery of a 
cotton mill with its thousand operatives, we shall fail to realize the value of brains 
or understand that education does not consist altogether in book learning. 

A few weeks ago three professorships in a Virginia college, each paying $2,000, 
were vacant, and 500 learned men applied for these positions. Had there been an 
equal number of vacancies requiring trained skillin the management of some im- 
portant industry in the South, would there have even been ten applications from 
thoroughly competent men? And yet the trained expert, who in the mine or in the 
factory is able to do the work which the world requires, is doing fully as much for 
his own benefit, his own happiness, the broadening of his own life and the advance- 
ment of the people surrounding him, as the man who is teaching Greek or Latin. To 
some extent we of the South have failed to appreciate these facts. Massachusetts 
has appreciated them. From the very beginning her people realized the importance 
of bending every energy to business advancement, knowing that with the increase 
in employment and wealth would come education and culture—employment first, 
and then better educational facilities as a natural sequence. In creating business we 
lay the foundation for the time and financial ability for education. 

Tbe attention of the South must be focused upon the fact that in the coming years 
the men who are to dominate and control this section in finance and in politics, in 
manufacturing, in the church and in the school, are the boys who to-day are being 
fitted in technical schools for managing its industrial affairs. Our material advance- 
ment and the part which the people of the South must play in the upbuilding of their 
own section will be in proportion as we bend our energies upon the broadest tech- 
nical education of the rising generation. 

The records of history show nothing with which to compare the advancement of 
the present age. The steam engine, the labor-saving machine, the railroad, the tele- 
graph, have during the last half-century been working a revolution. Itis only with- 
in the last five years that the full effect of this revolution has been understood, even 
by far-seeing men. For fifty years, under the ever-increasing growth of production 
by labor-saving machinery, the world has been adding to its wealth at a rate far sur- 
passing anything dreamed of before. But this wealth was being reinvested in new 
railroads, in new machinery, in what might be called new ‘‘ plant” for doubling and 
quadrupling the productive power of man. In this way new capital was absorbed 
almost as rapidly as it was created. But now we have reached a period when sur- 
plus wealth seeking new sources of profitable employment is being accumulated 
more rapidly than new avenues for investment can be found. The result must be 
that the wonderful progress made by our country during the last twenty years will 
be far exceeded during the next twenty. Ourindustrial advancement, which has 
been so great as to amaze the world, must continue on a still broader scale. If the 
South fully utilizes its advantages, if its people are trained for the opportunities 
which are ahead of us, twenty years hence the South should be producing 20,000,000 
bales of cotton, and its 6,000,000 spindles should have increased to 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000 or more. Instead of $150,000,000 capital in cotton mills, it ought by that 
time to have $400,000,000 to $500,000,000; its coal output from 50,000,000 tons, as at 
present, ought to be 150,000,000 tons, and in every other line of industry there ought 
to be a rate of progress which will make the South of 1920 many times farther 
ahead of the South of to-day than the South of to-day isahead of 1880. Surely, what 
we accomplished since 1880, starting under all of the disadvantages under which we 
labored, ought to be more than doubled—yes, more than quadrupled—during the 
next twenty years. And this will be true unless we of the South prove unequal to 
the great responsibilities and to the glorious opportunities which are before us. 
The people of the South hold their destiny in their own hands. Recreant to their 
trust they cannot be. 
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[Address of P. C. Kauffman, Cashier of the Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, Wash.; de- 
livered before the annual meeting of the Washington State Bankers’ Association, at 
Spokane, June 20.] ; 

Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 
There where your argosies, with portly sail,— 
Like seigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,— 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fiy by them, with their woven wings. 
—* Merchant of Venice,’ Act 1, Scene 1. 

That the mind of Seignior Antonio, the famous Venetian Merchant, should have 
been harassed and distraught, that he should haye much ado to know himself, is. 
not surprising, when we consider that his rich argosies were on every sea, subject 
to wind and wave, most inconstant and fickle of mistresses ; not great iron ocean 
liners, but the frail wooden barks of the Middle Ages, manned by seamen who, 
though adventurous and hardy, were above all things superstitious ; no species of 
bottomry or insurance to recoup him in case of destruction of vessel and cargo ; he 
stood rather like the gambler, who hazards his all on the cast of a die, well knowing 
that though the profits of his ventures (should all come safe to port) would be great 
indeed, still the loss of but a single ship would turn that hoped-for profit to dire 
loss. No wonder, then, that Solanio should say : 

** Believe me, sir, had I such ventures forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad ; I should be still 
Plucking the grass to know where sets the wind : 
Peering in maps, for ports and piers and roads; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my venture, out of doubt 
Would make me sad.” 

No fears like these beset the modern merchant’s mind ; the then unknown sea 
and rocky deep was filled with portents dire and goblins grim, or tricksy Ariels, 
who at the command of some mighty Prospero would conjure up a tempest, ‘‘ the 
fire and cracks of whose sulphurous roaring” the most mighty Neptune would 
seem to besiege; but to-day, with highways in the ocean as well as on the land, he 
intrusts his ventures to no frail wooden barks, but great ocean liners of ten thousand 
tons burden, carrying cargoes of almost priceless value, whose arrival and departure 
are fixed almost to the hour; the safe transportation of his consignment being. 
covered by insurance that guarantees him absolutely against all loss, so that even 
should misfortune come, and the steamer, like the unhappy Rio de Janeiro, strike: 
the fatal rocks, in full sight of her port, and plunge to old ocean’s depths, he can 
take his policy to his banker and, pending the adjustment of the loss, raise money 
sufficient to satisfy the bond of Shylock and save his pound of flesh. 

There is nothing in history, romance or poetry so thrillingly interesting as the 
legends and tales that have as their motif tne developing of commerce. The gal- 
leons of Spain and richly freighted Indiamen have attracted more than pirates or 
buccaneers of the open seas. The staidest and most conservative merchant and. 
banker has time and again lost his conservatism and embarked his venture, mainly 
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by reason of the glamour of romance that tinged Oriental or trans-oceanic commerce. 
The famous South Sea bubble could never have had an existence, nor could John 
Law and his confreres ever have piunged France in the greatest financial panic of 
its history, had it not been for this overpowering witchery of commerce. There is 
no study more interesting or important to the statesman, political economist, mer- 
chant prince, or finaucier than the growth and development of a nation’s commerce. 

In the broadest and most general acceptation of the term, commerce is the interna- 
tional traffic in goods, or what constitutes the foreign trade of all countries, as dis- 
tinct from their domestic trade. 

In a more limited sense it is the interchange of services or productions between 
persons of different industrial conditions effected either directly or through the 
intervention of third parties ; the motive to such interchange being found in the 
fact that the labor which each expends upon the production of the article he gives 
is less than that he would have to expend to reproduce the article which he receives, 
each, therefore, receiving what is of greater value to him than what he gives. In 
its earlier stage, therefore, commerce existed only between persons of the same 
family or tribe and involved no exchange of commodities. Then, through the rise 
of difference of employments or possessions between the tribes, mutual exchanges 
were effected, in which exchanges cattle (pecus) were used less as money (pecunta) 
than as a standard to estimate comparative values. Then by logical trend of events 
arose a Class of traders whose business it was to facilitate exchanges by ascertaining 
the reciprocal wants of different persons and to negotiate for terms advantageous to 
each ; and in due course of time these traders became possessed of capital sufficient 
to purchase what was offered for sale, so as to in turn offer it for sale to those who 
needed it, on terms advantageous to themselves. The trader thus developed a 
special function, which proved of the greatest value in the development and ex- 
tension of commerce. Knowing, as he did, the demand and supply of every article 
much more thoroughly and readily than either its producers or its consumers, they 
found it greatly to their advantage to employ his knowledge and skill, and instead 
of spending much of their time in searching for a customer, devote the time thus 
saved to a larger production. Thus, while he added nothing directly to the amount 
or the utility of the products of industry, he helped greatly to increase the amount 
of production by economizing the time of the producers. 

One of the most important, in fact, I think unquestionably the most important 
of these traders, is the banker or dealer in money, or bills of exchange that represent 
money. 


CONTROL OF COMMERCE ALWAYS TENDS TO NORTHERN LATITUDES. 


Commercial history has shown that the greatest seaports have always sought 
the northern latitudes. The great seaports of ancient times, when the Mediterranean 
was the scene of the world’s activity, were all on the northern shore of that historic 
body of water, 

Alexandria surrendered the palm to Athens, Carthage gave way to Rome, Rome 
in later times to Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic. The repeated invasions of 
Italy by the Goths and Huns gave rise to a seat of trade in the Adriatic, which was 
to sustain during more than a thousand years a history of unusual splendor. For 
years prior to the incursions of the barbarians the Veneti appear to have been an 
agricultural and trading people, occuping the mainland in the northeastern portion 
of Italy, and therefore proved a rich and easy prey to the vandal hordes as they 
poured over the Alps to the fertile plains beyond. Asa logical sequence or from 
inexorable necessity, they left the mainland and settled on the numerous islands 
near the mouth of the Po, which, being approachable only by boats, through river 
passes easily defended by practical sailors against barbarians who had never plied 
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an oar, the Venetian refugees could dwell in peace while a deluge was sweeping 
over all Italy—their warehouses, markets and treasures safe from plunder ; and 
with the unquestioned mastery of the sea, they developed a trade and commerce that 
more than compensated them for the fertile lands they had been compelled to leave. 
Since, therefore, Venice possessed to a degree far beyond any contemporary port 
the three essential conditions to international traffic—viz., means of transport, 
freedom of labor and exchange and security, it is easy to understand how in the 
course of centuries she became the great emporium of the Mediterranean, and as 
the other parts of the Western Empire became more settied, her commerce found 
always a wider range. The bridge built from the largest of the islands be- 
came the ‘‘ Rialto,” the famous exchange of Venice, where Antonio and Shylock 
executed their celebrated bond. There it was that the first public bank (banca) was 
organized ; that bills of exchange were first negotiated and funded debt became 
transferable ; that finance became a science and bookkeeping an art. 

When Commerce, grown bolder, took to the Atlantic Ocean, the chief commercial 
cities became those situated in Holland and England, and it is interesting to note 
that the insular situation of each of those countries produced the same rapid de- 
velopment of trade that the same causes had produced in Venice. 

The foundations of the towns of Holland were laid as literally in the sea as 
those of Venice had been. They were not easily attacked by either land or sea, 
and, if attacked, had a most formidable means of defence. The rise of the Dutch 
power in a low country, exposed to the most destructive inundations, difficult to 
cultivate or even to inhabit, affords, as has been well said, a most strikiug illustra- 
tion of those conditions which in all times have been found especially favorable to 
commercial development, and which are not indistinctly reflected in the mercantile 
history of England, preserved by its insular position from hostile invasions, and 
capable by its fleets and arms of protecting its goods on the seas and the rights of 
its subjects in foreign lands. 

The invention of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of America and of a 
maritime route to India, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, gave rise to a de- 
velopment of commerce, such as even the lords of the Adriatic never imagined. 
And as we enter upon this, the twentieth century, we perceive before us an epoch 
destined to be memorable in the world’s history as that of the great struggle for 
commercial supremacy, with the theatre of action transferred to the Pacific Ocean. 


FuTuRE COMMERCIAL GREATNESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is admitted by all who give the subject the slightest investigation that in this 
struggle the United States, by reason of her great resources, the fertility of her soil 
and the vast extent of her territory, is destined to take a pre-eminent place. The 
nations of Europe and the world at large are constantly becoming more and more 
dependent upon us, not only for raw materials, but also for manufactured products, 
and it may be confidently asserted that because of our central position between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, because of our excellent transcontinental transpor- 
tation facilities, our varied and inexhaustible resources, and the steadily increasing 
dependence of Europe and the world upon us for the necessities and even the 
luxuries of life, the United States is destined to become the greatest commercial 
power of the commercial age, the twentieth century. With Hawaii, the key to the 
commerce of the Pacific and the Philippines, the gateway to the Orient, both in our 
hands, either fate, or a kind Providence, has given us the two most important and 
valuable instruments for the attainment of this glorious goal. In order to show the 
great importance of the subject to the people of the State of Washington, I wish to 
repeat what I have already said in another place. The United States must enter 
this field of commercial activity through her Pacific Coast. 
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Puget Sound, with its unexcelled transportation facilities, its central position 
upon the world’s natural highway of commerce, is bound to become, in the light of 
these considerations, one of the greatest centers of commercial activity in the world. 
Liverpool is to-day the greatest seaport in all Europe. On this side the Atlantic 
New York is the chief scene of commercial activity, while on the Pacific Coast the 
rapid commercial growth of the cities of Puget Sound has astonished the world. 
On the other side of the Pacific, Yokohama is fast becoming the Liverpool of the 
Orient. 

The position, therefore, of the cities of Puget Sound on the world’s great high- 
way of commerce is focal, The greatest traffic upon the Atlantic Ocean is between 
Liverpool and New York. The shortest and quickest transcontinental rail route is 
from New York to Puget Sound. The shortest and most important trans-Pacific 
route is from Puget Sound to Yokohama, demonstrating beyond peradventure the 
fact that Puget Sound occupies a focal position upon the shortest, most economical 
and natural commercial highway between the leading commercial marts of the 
world. 


DEPENDENCE OF COMMERCE UPON BANKING. 


It would indeed be a work of supererogation on my part to demonstrate to you 
the importance of the part the banker must play in this great commercial expan- 
sion. If transportation facilities constitute the one leg with which Commerce 
strides from nation to nation, banking facilities, with their method of exchanges, 
constitute the other, without which Commerce would be lame and halting indeed. 

The earliest form of paper money was the bill of exchange. The letter of 
Cicero to his brother Atticus, directing him to call and get a sum of money in Athens, 
shows that the bill of exchange or something like it existed in ancient Rome. Many 
evidences of its existence in the Middle Ages are shown by the methods used in the 
collection and transmission of the revenue of the Papal See from all parts of Europe 
to Rome. 3 

The customary or usual part taken by a bill of exchange in commerce is as fol- 
lows: A debtor in New York who wishes to pay his London creditor goes ‘‘on 
change” and buys of a discount house or banker a draft on London for the amount. 
In theory the credit for this draft has been obtained by drafts previously drawn by 
some New York merchants upon their London debtors, and sold by them to the 
bank or discount house for a trifle less than the market rate of exchange. This ex- 
change is ‘‘in favor of New York” when drafts on London are plenty and sell for 
a small percentage less than their ‘‘ face value.” Itis ‘‘ against New York” when 
the reverse is the case ; and unless the course of exchange changes, some specie will 
in that case have to be exported from New York to London to restore the balance. 
The amount of the premium or discount on bills of exchange, of course, never being 
greater than the cost of transmitting specie, including interest and insurance. Thus 
the debts of New York merchants to London merchants are paid by set-off against 
the debts of London merchants to New York merchants, and the amount of money 
exchanged between the two cities is reduced to a minimum. Drafts as above de- 
scribed are, of course, drawn upon actual credits or existing balances. The inven- 
tion of that method of exchange known as bankers’ bills, whereby a banking house 
of known financial strength draws at sixty days’ sight against its foreign corre- 
spondent and sells this draft in open market, same to be covered when due, by 
actual shipment of specie, or other cash remittances, has increased tenfold the 
power of the banker to meet the financial needs of a growing commerce. And it is 
by reason of this method and the wise regulations of English banking laws, that 
nearly all the great financial operations caused by commerce are handled by London 
banks or their branches. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BANK NEEDED. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the most important step for Congress to take, to 
enable the United States to obtain all the advantages arising out of a constantly- 
expanding commerce, is to enact the necessary legislation, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of an international bank, with headquarters in New York and branches in 
all the leading commercial cities of the globe. Such a bill has been pending in 
Congress for years, but owing to the fact that many Congressmen think that any 
measure to extend the power of the banks is legislation in favor of a privileged 
class, the bill has never emerged from the committee to which it was referred. It 
would seem as if this bill should be especially deserving of the support of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators of the Pacific Coast States, when the volume of our trade 
with the South American States and the Orient is considered, for it will at once 
signify that we intend no longer to be dependent upon European banks for our in- 
ternational monetary transactions. 

That there is room for an abundant profit in such an enterprise is evidenced by 
the fact that fully ninety per cent. of the total banking business between the United 
States and the Orient and South American countries is done through London bank- 
ers, and the average commission on this is three-quarters of one per cent., which is 
made by these foreign houses with scarcely a penny of expenditure. 

A competent authority writing to the ‘‘ Times,” of, New York, states in his ac- 
curate knowledge of the situation, that it costs a merchant in Rio de Janiero, Bue- 
nos Ayres and Valparaiso from two to three per cent. more to place funds in New 
York than in London, Paris or Berlin. It has been said that every pound of raw 
material imported and every manufactured article exported to the countries south 
of us pay more or less tribute to the European bankers, who make a handsome liv- 
ing out of the American people, because we have either not known enough, or had 
sufficient enterprise, to do our own banking. When we .on the Pacific Coast con- 
sider that every cargo of wheat that departs for the United Kingdom ; every cargo 
of lumber in any of its manufactured states for South America, Australia, or South 
Africa ; every cargo of flour for the Orient, pays tribute to foreign capital, it seems 
that the proposed international bank should receive not only our cordial but most 
active support. 

It is a striking commentary upon the closeness with which American banking 
has thus far been kept at home that almost all our trade with Latin America is set- 
tled by bills of exchange on London, and that even the Government of the United 
States does its business in our new possessions in the Orient through the great Eng- 
lish institutions, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China. Consolidation of capital, the authority to establish 
foreign branches, the extension of long credits on foreign trade and the application 
to banking of the highest organizing ability of the American mind, are the share of 
the American banker in the task allotted to our captains of industry and kings of 
finance in conquering the trade of the world. 

A merchant in any of the South American cities can go to an English, French or 
German bank and without any difficulty make arrangements which will enable him to 
get his goods from England, France, or Germany, all other conditions of price, charges, 
etc., being equal, from two to three per cent. cheaper than from the United States. 

The foreign banks of South America or the Orient do not encourage United 
States trade, but either from patriotic motives or for other reasons, favor European 
nations to the disadvantage of the United States, and the results are seriously felt in 
our higher mercantile circles. It is not enough to say that our foreign export trade 
is increasing regardless of poor banking facilities. It is a more exact statement of 
existing conditions to say that the full measure of their growth is greatly retarded 
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by reason thereof. In order to most advantageously compete in the world’s mar- 
kets, the United States must be prepared to give the same facilities to encourage 
trade by the same liberal system of international exchange that other countries 
afford, otherwise our trade will be hampered to just that extent. 

If then the people of the United States have the wisdom to seize the golden op- 
portunity that is now presented to them, by legislation favorable both to our bank- 
ing necessities and to the development of our merchant marine, long ere the twen- 
tieth century closes they will not only see the United States the unquestioned 
mistress of the Pacific and the vast commerce that will burden its bosom, but the 
celebrated ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’? walk with equal step beside her 
famous kinsman ‘‘ Brother Johnathan of Wall Street,” conscious that they twain 
control the finances of the world. 








Proper Safeguards for Banks. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: In the organization of a bank the question of proper safeguards should receive 
careful thought and attention. The subscribers to the stock are the ones to see that the 
newly-organized bank is safeguarded. Of course there are always certain ones to take the 
advance steps, and really become self-installed directors. 

Now, it is the duty of stockholders to see to it that none but high-class, self-respecting 
and respected men of the community are permitted to be in so important a position of 
trust. 

It is not necessary as a qualification to act in the capacity of a trustee or manager, to be 
eithe~ *» all-round clubman, or professional man, or one who is anxious to get rich quick 
and “ery upt to imagine that he owns the deposits as well as the capital (even though he may 
not oy, .. one share, having used what may stand on the books in his name as collateral to 
borrow money to buy stock in some other corporation in order to get control there, as he 
has or will, in the bank). Such men are not wanted. 

Let each director be selected because he is a man who can be relied upon under all condi- 
tions and in all things. These matters considered at the proper time form the corner-stone 
of sound management. 

Then let it be that your working force is selected for their fitness, either as bankers or 
to become so with proper examples and training. Assuming, of course, that none but pos- 
itively competent men will be placed as officers, who are capable of imparting knowledge 
and giving instructions in every detail] of the business. Upon the first entrance of an em- 
ployee in your institution, let him be taken in hand, schooled and instructed in each depart- 
ment as he reaches there on well-merited promotion. By the time he has passed along the 
line of active service, he has qualified himself to assume the duties as an officer, the safeguard 
in full force. Away with so-called safeguards of to-day; encourage none but honest men, 
and then the safeguard of to-day will compare favorably with the honor and uprightness of 
the past, when the bank man was ranking figure in all classes, and not alone because he was 
a social leader or the foremost at prayer-meetings. After many years of practical experi- 
ence and observation, to my mind, the within form is the only true, lasting safeguard. 

RAHWAY, N, J., July 22, 1901. L. HENRY. 





Redem ption of Mutilated Bills.—Mrs. Harriet Sheets, of McDonald, Pa., recently sent 
half of a $5 bill to the Treasury Department and asked that it be redeemed. She explained 
that while the bill was lying on her cutting table and she was cutting out adress, the scissors 
snipped the billin two. She presumed that in clearing up the scraps of cloth she had gath- 
ered in the rest of the $5 bill and thrown it into the fire. 

Some days later the department received the other half of the $5 bill from another woman 
of the same town. She acknowledged she had found the half on the floor of her home, and 
did not know what had become of the other half. 

The ‘department investigated and decided that in all probability the second woman had 
found her portion of the billin a package which had been sent to her by the dressmaker. The 
department redeemed the bill for the dressmaker. 

E. E, Schreiner, in charge of the redemption department, tells of another peculiar case. 
A man and his wife in Oneida county, New York, quarreled about the possession of money 
which «he man held in his hand. She tried to wrest it from him. In the scrimmage a $5 bill 
was tor. in two. 

The couple separated, The man sent in half of the bill for redemption and the woman 
sent the other half, The department gave each $2.50. 
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Considerable attention is being attracted by the remarkable growth of several of 
the banks in the City of Philadelphia. In some cases the increase of business has 
been due to consolidation of important banks, and in others to alliances formed with 
large railway or insurance corporations ; still other banks have profited by improve- 
ments made in their management. There has been a marked expansion of business 
in all lines, and the banks have of course shared in the general prosperity. It is, 
possible, however, that all these causes combined do not fully account for the 
heavy additions made to the volume of Philadelphia bank deposits in the last two 
years. 

On April 3, 1899, the New York Clearing-House Asssociation put in force a rule 
imposing charges for the collection of checks on country banks, excepting checks 
on banks in a few specified places on which the charges were made discretionary. 
Prior to this time it had been the general custom of the New York city banks to 
collect country checks without charge, and although in New York and elsewhere 
individual banks may have had their own plan of treating the matter, the free 
system was also in vogue in Philadelphia and Boston, as well as New York. 
Boston has since adopted a plan somewhat different from that which prevails in 
New York. Philadelphia does not charge for country collections, each bank deal- 
ing with the question as it deems best. 

For the purpose of comparing the gain in deposits at New York and Philadelphia, 
the following figures are given, representing the deposits of the clearing-house 
banks on the dates named : 


Deposits of the Clearing-House Banks of New York and Philadelphia, April 1, 1899, 
and June 29, 1901, with Comparative Increase. 
Per cent. of 


April 1, 1899. June 29, 1901. Increase. ~tnerease. 
POW BOE ccccvcccccesesecocese $898,917,000 $971,382,000 $72,465,000 8+- 
Pens sccccscccneneseces 156,812,000 209,963,000 53,151,000 33-- 


Since March 1, 1901, there have been some changes in deposits at the two cities, 
there having been a decline at New York and an increase at Philadelphia. If the 
figures for March, 1901, be compared with those of April 1, 1899, the results would 
be as follows: 


Deposits of the Clearing-House Banks of New York and Philadelphia, April 1, 1899, 
and March 1, 1901, with Comparative Increase. 


April 1, 1899. March1,1901. —_ Inerease, Per cent. of 
NOW TORK. ..cccccccccccccces $898,917,000 $1,012,514,000 $113,597,000 12+ 
Philadelphia...............+. 156,812,000 202,925,000 46,113,000 28-- 


From April 1, 1899, to June 29, 1901, the deposits of the New York Clearing- 
House banks increased $72,465,000, or over eight per cent., and in the same time 
the deposits of the banks reported by the Philadelphia Clearing-House increased 
$58,151,000, or over thirty-three per cent. The Philadelphia banks, therefore, 
gained over four times as much in the per cent. of their deposits as the New York 
banks did. If the comparison is dated back to March 1 of this year, before the banks 
of New York experienced considerable losses of deposits on account of financial dis- 
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turbances, it is seen that the result is slightly less favorable to Philadelphia. From 
April 1, 1899, to March 1, 1901, the New York banks gained $113,597,000 in de- 
posits, or about twelve per cent., and in the same period the Philadelphia banks 
gained $46,113,000, or twenty-eight per cent. 

Of course, the deposits of the New York banks are, for numerous reasons, more 
liable to marked fluctuations than is the case in Philadelphia or perhaps any other 
city. The term ‘‘ deposits,” too, is rather elastic, and does not signify exactly 
what appears on its face. But allowing for all the conditions, it would seem that 
some special influence has caused New York to fall behind Philadelphia in its 
relative banking growth. The question naturally arises, Has it been the charges 
for collections fixed by the New York Clearing-House? It is not the purpose of 
this investigation to attempt to answer this question. 

Taking the amount due banks, as reported by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
we find the following facts in regard to the National banks on the dates named : 


National Banks of New York and Philadelphia—Amount Due Siate and National 
Banks, April 5, 1899, and April 24, 1901, with Comparison of Increase. 


| Per cent. of 
April 5, 1899. April 2h, 1901. Increase. “Inerease. 


a eee $409, 429,225 $467,804,722 $58,375,497 14 
PON, occccecccnccccs 40,208,769 104,478,155 64,270,386 159 


From April 5, 1899, to April 24, 1901, the amount due State and National banks, 
as reported by the Comptroller of the Currency for the National bank of New 
York, increased $58,375,497, or fourteen per cent., and the same items for the 
Philadelphia National banks increased $64,270,386, or 159 per cent. Starting with 
$409,429,225, the New York banks gained $58,375,497, while the Philadelphia banks 
started with $40,203,769 and gained $64,270,386. Thus the gain of the Philadelphia 
banks was not only relatively larger as regards percentage, but the amount was 
actually larger. 

New York’s financial supremacy is not menaced, and the facts cited are inter- 
esting only as showing a possible tendency under certain conditions. It may be 
said, also, that any loss which New York may have experienced in deposits because 
of the charges on country checks is an advantage, as it simply means cutting off 
unprofitable business. 

The many industrial combinations which have been formed here and the tre- 
mendous activity in speculation, would seem to be sufficient reasons why New 
York bank deposits should have expanded much more rapidly than those of the 
Philadelphia banks. Instead of this being the case, however, the Philadelphia 
banks seem to be growing about two or three times as fast as those of New York. 





The following extract from an address by Hartman Baker, Cashier of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, of Philadelphia, delivered before the recent convention 
of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association, will be found interesting in this con- 
nection : 


‘** There is another question about which I would like to say but a word. Iam not hereto 
criticize New York or Boston, far from it. On the contrary, I have nothing but praise, par- 
ticularly for the banks in New York city; they have done more to keep the country steady 
during hours of financial panic and to prevent hours of financial peril from developing into 
panic, than the nation at large has as yet fully recognized, and they are at all times ready 
and willing to lend a helping hand the country over. 

With regard to the country check question, I am free to say that I think New York city 
has in the past been greatly imposed upon, and Philadelphia has been among the offenders, 
but [do think that the New York Clearing-House Association made a mistake when they 
passed their recent rule requiring the charge now made on country checks. 

If their rule is simply a make-shift, it is a mistake. If their rule results in making or 
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tends towards making the country check dollar for dollar and penny for penny as good as 
gold to the New York bank, it is a success; if not, itis a failure. If it is wise to make of the 
clearing-house a trust, pure and simple, their rule is good; if not, itisa failure. If the New 
York banks, by their rule, charge all of their customers alike, those whose accounts are 
profitable, and those whose are not, at the same rate, then their rule is not fair. If their rule 
does not represent the best that could be done to remedy the evil, then it is a mistake. 

You may think that 1 reach the highest summit of egotism when I[ say it, and yet I must 
frankly tell you that I think that the solution which we have made in our bank seems to us 
the only possible one which is just and fair to all concerned, and it is simplicity itself. 

A customer comes to us offering his account. We practically say to him: We are here to 
do business; we want just as many good accounts as we can get; we will be pleased to take 
yours. We will extend to you every facility in our power. In the case of a correspondent 
bank, we will allow you a fair rate of interest ; we will extend all proper banking courtesies 
to you; we will collect your country checks practically direct all over the United States on 
a par basis. The more of these checks you give us, the better, but to both classes of deposit- 
ors, country and city, we say, a profit to our bank must result from the connection. 

Thus it becomes merely a problem of debit and credit, which is monthly solved for every 
account on our ledgers, both individual and bank, in our department of analysis. Each ac- 
count is credited with all possible profit on the average balance carried; against this profit, 
in our analysis, we charge several items of expense—the expense of interest, the expense of 
exchange which we have paid for the collection of country checks; added to this, as an ex- 
pense, a small percentage of profit for our bank. Here you have a debit and credit account. 
If the credit equals the debit, no charge is made, for none is needed. If, however, the three 
items, interest, exchange and profit on the debit side, are larger than the actual profit made 
upon the available balance, we make a charge, the amount of charge being the difference be- 
tween the two sides of the equation. 

It is a matter of profound pleasure to me to be able to say to you that our individual de- 
positors and country correspondents uniformly to a man, when they thoroughly understand 
our system, give it the indorsement of their approval, believing it to be fair and equitable. 

Under the operation of our system, the percentage in growth in deposits which our bank 
enjoys is near the head in the United States, and the percentage of profit which we make 
upon our capital is keeping pace with our growth. We feel satisfaction in believing that we 
command the respect of the business world, at least so far as to make our ledgers unattrac- 
tive for a class of business which is unprofitable, and, therefore, undesirable. 

I might in closing this subject say that in my opinion justice and right dealing toward 
our correspondents include allowing them a fair compensation for every check they collect 
for us, whether on their own bank and town or immediate vicinity. The principle of * Live 
and Let Live’ is very nearly allied to the Golden Rule, and no connection in life can be en- 
tirely satisfactory or correctly continued until both parties receive equal reward for the 
labor given.” 








Federal Banking System for Australia. 


In regard to the proposed federal banking system for Australia, a recent issue of * The 
Bankers’ Magazine of Australia” says: 

“The conference of Australian bankers has completed its sittings in Melbourne, and has 
handed its suggestions for a Federal Banking Bill to the Federal Treasurer, Sir George 
Turner. These may be classified as follows: 

1. That the Australian banks shall issue their own notes under uniform conditions. - 

2. That the limit of the note issue shall be, under ordinary conditions, the amount of coin 
and bullion held by each bank in the Commonwealth. 

3. Notes to be a first charge on the assets of all banks. 

4. Notes to be exchangeable at par at the head office of any bank in the Commonwealth 
free of exchange. 

5. A note guarantee fund to be created, to which each bank will contribute five per cent. 
on the annual average circulation. Such fund to be held in trust and invested in approved 
Federal Government securities, the net interest on which shall be paid back to contributors 
proportionately. 

6. The bank note tax to continue at two per cent. per annum. 

7. An act to be passed, to lie dormant until cases of financial crises, upon which the Gover- 
nor-General in Council shall have power to bring it into force. Such act to make notes legal 
tender for not more than six months. This act to also give the banks power to enlarge their 
note issues by eighty per cent. of approved Government securities, to be deposited with the 
Federal Treasurer or his agent in London. 

The Australian banks now hold £20,000,000 of gold, and their note issues are £4,000,000.” 













CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURING—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





The last three months of the present fiscal year have been fairly satisfactory froma 
Canadian standpoint. The favorable conditions that have prevailed in the various 
trades throughout the past few years have continued in almost every line up to the 
present time. Failures have been fewer than in the corresponding months of other 
years, and the amounts involved are also considerably less. 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE, 


This is the period of harvest throughout a great portion of the agricultural 
Provinces of Canada, and the reports from every quarter are reassuring. In Onta- 
rio and Quebec the crops, though not so heavy as in some former years, are quite 
up to the average, while in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories the yield is ex- 
pected to exceed anything yet recorded. A yield of 60,000,000 bushels of wheat 
alone is expected. The railway companies have issued a special notice to laborers 
in the older Provinces inviting them to assist in taking off the bountiful harvest in 
the Western Provinces. It is estimated that at least 20,000 men will be required for 
this work. 

THE FisHiIne INTERESTS. 


In British Columbia the fishing industry has been seriously handicapped on ac- 
count of disputes between the canners and their employees. The negotiations that 
have been in progress between these two parties for a length of time have not been 
satisfactorily adjusted, and the consequence is that a very large proportion of the 
fishing catch this year may be lost on account of an insufficient supply of labor. It 
is calculated that unless some speedy adjustment of these grievances is arrived at, 
the Province will be a sufferer to the extent of at least $400,000. 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING. 


Progress in manufacturing continues even more satisfactory than at the same 
period of last year. The exports of manufactured goods are steadily increasing and 
the home demand has also more than kept pace with the supply of the growing fac- 
tories. From almost every line of industry there are satisfactory reports, indicating 
that orders are sufficient to keep the majority of plants in operation to their fullest 
capacity. The woollen industry is, perhaps, the one notable exception to this gen- 
eral condition. The recent increase in the preference extended to goods of British 
manufacture entering Canada has reduced the protection on woollen goods to an ex- 
tent that is rendering the position of the Canadian woollen manufacturer very un- 
satisfactory. A large volume of the goods that are brought into the country are of 
the cheaper class, intended for the wholesale manufacturing clothier, and, on these, 
when bought in large job lots, the small ad valorem duty is so slight that the future 
of the woollen industry is seriously imperilled. Its position reflects upon the wool 
market and the wool producers, the result being that probably at no time has 
Canadian wool been at such a low price as at present. The high duty imposed upon 
Canadian wool entering the United States has closed that market to the Canadian 
producers, and the stagnant condition of the woollen industry at home accentuates 
this position. It is estimated that at least two years’ wool crop is in the hands of 
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the dealers, and consequently it has become to a considerable extent a drug on the 
market. With this exception, however, manufacturing continues to grow apace. 

The large industrial establishments at Sault Ste. Marie that are being erected un- 
der the guidance and control of Mr. Francis H. Clergue are rapidly extending. In 
addition to the pulp mills and the immense power plant that has been established 
there, it is expected that within two months the nickel steel works will be in opera- 
tion producing one hundred tons of this valuable metal per day. Ten million dol- 
lars are being expended in the erection of these works, which will then become the 
most important of their kind in the world. 

At the extreme eastern boundary of Canada similarly extensive industrial enter- 
prises are under way. The Dominion Iron and Steel Company is rapidly extending 
its plant, and during the past month an amalgamation has been formed between the 
Nova Scotia Steel Company and the General Mining Association, operating the 
Sydney coal mines. The new company is to be known as the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, and is organized with a capital of $5,000,000 of common stock and 
$2,000,000 in eight per cent. cumulative stock. Seven millions of this will be spent 
in the development of the coa] mines and new improvements. The coal areas owned 
are very extensive, and in addition the blast furnaces, steel smelting furnaces, and 
rolling mills will be operated to the fullest capacity, and will be capable of turning 
‘out one hundred tons of finished steel per day. 

In Ontario similar industrial enterprises are being promoted. The Cramp Steel 
Company at Owen Sound has now been organized with a capital of $100,000,000, 
owning extensive iron ranges and coal beds. Arrangements are also said to be un- 
der way to provide for the establishment of great steel works at Welland, Ontario. 
These, it is stated, will be completed and under way by July, 1902, when employ- 
ment will be given to some three thousand men. 

These phases of industrial development indicate the increasing prominence of 
manufacturing in the Dominion of Canada. 


EXTENSION OF TRANSPORTATION ENTERPRISES. 


The past three months have also been of interest in connection with transporta- 
tion matters. During the last session of the Dominion Parliament, Hon. A. G. 
Blair, Minister of Railways and Canals, made the announcement that at the next 
session he would be prepared to bring down a bill providing for the appointment of 
a permanent railway commission. As a necessary antecedent to this, a sum was 
placed in the estimates to provide for the securing of preliminary information. 
Acting upon this power the Minister has appointed Prof. 8. J. McLean, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, a former Canadian, to investigate the various railway griev- 
ances that have from time to time been brought to the attention of the Government, 
with the view of presenting a definite report as to the questions that a railway com- 
mission bill should be framed to deal with. Prof. McLean has already commenced 
work, having met shippers in Toronto and Western Ontario. He proposes going 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of securing 
information from the various centers. This phase of Government activity in con- 
nection with the railway problem is of considerable interest. It indicates that in all 
probability early measures will be taken to provide some more satisfactory and ef- 
fective method of dealing with the railway problem in Canada than the present cum- 
bersome system by the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. 

The Inter-Colonial Railway, owned by the Government, is undergoing extensive 
improvements, A great deal of new steel rail has been put down and portions of 
the road double-tracked. It is also stated that a new ferry will be in operation 
across the Strait of Canso by early autumn. 

Arrangements have been made with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
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a considerable extension of its lines in Manitoba, providing branch railways for 
hitherto unopened-up districts throughout the Province. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has been, during the past six weeks, harassed by 
a serious strike with the trackmen. For some time the trackmen have been demand- 
ing increased wages, but their demands have been refused by the management, who 
state that they are paying higher wages than are paid on any other Canadian or 
United States road. After many conferences negotiations were broken off, and 
President Wilson ordered all his men out on strike. The response was very general, 
and during the past six weeks the public has listened to varying accounts, on the 
one hand of the strikers remaining firm and refusing to return to work, and, on the 
other hand, to reports from the railway officials stating that the men were returning 
to work and the roads were sufficiently manned. As yet no successful efforts have 
been made to terminate the strike, and the railway company is going on filling up 
the vacancies as quickly as possible. They are, however, being submitted to con- 
siderable inconvenience in their train service, and many of the passenger trains have 
been considerably delayed. 


OTHER LABOR QUESTIONS. 


While the railway company has been having trouble with its employees, so have 
many other employers of labor. It would appear as if the present summer would 
rival any previous equal period of time in Canada for the number of conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor. In numerous industries strikes have occurred, and in 
many cases the question in issue has not been so much one of wages as of recogniz- 
ing the union and accepting its conditions for factory management. These strikes 
have in some instances led to discussions of the feasibility of adopting some scheme 
of compulsory arbitration. So far, however, the proposal has not met with general 
favor, and undoubtedly it would be bitterly opposed by the large employing classes 
who feel that during the past year the restlessness that has prevailed in labor circles 
is not a normal condition, and that the conditions that many employers have been 
asked to subscribe to would so seriously handicap the development of their business 
that compulsory arbitration would not even be considered. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


The unrevised figures showing the foreign trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1901, indicate a large increase in Canadian trade, totalling approxi- 
mately some $13,000,000 over the preceding year, which was up to that time by 
far the largest in the history of the country. The total imports entered for con- 
sumption and exports of Canadian produce only reached the total] for the last fiscal 
year of $358,864,581, as compared with $345,985,174 in the previous year. The ex- 
ports of domestic produce by classes for the fiscal years of 1900 and 1901 were as 
follows : 








PRODUCE. 1900. 1901. 
Ee Te ee eT $24,580,266 $39,982,573 
DN Ui cicddvepheahen Sineserenddbuiddsesssneesesennest 11,169,083 10,720,352 
A ks dd bnndnenncntanwentdedensensessidecchansenqnnnne 29,663,668 30,008,857 
Animals and their produce..........ccccccccccccesccces 56,148,807 55,499,527 
Be I inccccenccccccte- cvsscccesccovcess . 27,516,609 24,977,662 
itd nde sob esnadedeedeenesveucedesneusantte 14,224,287 16,012,502 
I i dices deucceswevendwerereres sasaouawees 208,070 44,642 
SNS sd dcinddtmaccesecdedtcnvecnevensqsenent 1,670,068 398,077 

Pkccidiineiids ss dieckddisdvhbseteesseideeeeemeen $165,180,858 $177 639,192 


It will be noticed that there is an increase of about $15,000,000, or sixty per cent., 
in exports of produce of the mine, and a growth of $2,000,000 in manufactures ex- 
ported. The exports of produce of the farm, fisheries and forest have been practi- 
cally stationary. The exports of foreign produce from Canada in 1901 amounted to 
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$20,379,212. In 1900 they were $21,252,354. The figures show that last year foreign 
farm produce to the value of $15,820,302 was imported by Canadian routes, while 
the year previous such exports amounted to $12,101,212. 

These figures serve to indicate that Canada is rapidly attaining to a position of 
importance in the industrial and commercial world. Already her total trade per 
capita compares very favorably with that of any other country. 


PROGRESS OF THE BANKING BUSINESS. 


The last quarter has been of particular interest in banking and commercial 
circles on account of the presentation by the chartered banks of Canada of their 
annual statements. Without a single exception, it may be said that these state- 
ments were highly satisfactory to the respective boards and to the country at large, 
as each report showed a substantial extension of business, reflecting the prosperous 
condition of Canadian commerce and manufacture. It is not possible to deal with 
each of these reports separately, as the general characteristics of the banking situa- 
tion are adequately represented in the report of the chartered banks of the Dominion 
of Canada made to the Finance Minister for the months of April and May. 

A comparison of the month of May with the month of April in the following 
statement shows a very considerable increase within this period : 


Statistical Abstract of Canadian Chartered Banks, 









LIABILITIES. May, 1901. April, 1901, 
II isc chews dndctecccsncoasercsncedessccecs $74,875,332 $74,875,332 
I ii socnindedncnigeeehsekeisbsuevereassbonie 67,009,280 66,819,010 
ans niet endueieensiedvastedsedebabae 36,402,943 35,405,456 
I i id ae nl deta benneneds 46,148,234 47,006,701 
Dominion and Provincial Government deposits...... se 5,671,101 5,939,580 
Public deposits On Gemand.,.......ccccscscccccccccccceses 93,500,053 92,907,158 
Public deposits at MOCICE......ccccccccccsccccccccceccccces 222,175,847 215,352,273 
Deposits outside Of Camada.........cccccccscccscccccccecs 22,210,588 22,706,825 
Bank loans or deposits from other banks, secured...... 1,353,036 1,372,693 
Due to other banks in Camada............cccccccccccccecs 2,664,686 2,756,438 
Due to other banks in Great Britain..................0+. 5,913,531 4,482,774 
Due to other banks in foreign countries................ 1,020,265 912,217 
iM dicen deccalenndekmeabenétqseeenesedsoees 10,827,369 7,374,465 
Ee $411,484,789 $40,802,203 

ASSETS 

tain iniien ni ieee ieen a dedieeeddnenbeinabennseabden $11,983,876 $11,819,200 
EEE eR TT aT TT 19,862,775 19,944,669 
Deposits to secure note circulation............cccccecees 2,402,973 2,402,973. 
Notes and checks on other banks........... $0esestoesses 12,181,471 13,554,128 
Loans to other banks, SCCured.......ccccccccccccccsccees e 1,328,036 1,342,692 
Deposits with other banks in Canada... beweseue \oeeecnnesen 3,502,630 8,789,573 
Due from banks in Great Britain............cecee0e sees 2,907,383 4,149,055. 
Due from other banks in foreign countries............. 10,063,023 10,493,659 
Dominion or Provincial Govt. debentures or stock.... 12,068,287 12,054,654 
I i le Lipa 42,228,211 39,915,816 
Call loans on bonds and stocks in Canada................ 32,961,442 32,617,029 
IN 0s ccennceateewenandeaoaennionanenen 39,166,397 36,160,553 
$190,656,504 $188,248,001 
I i a nine rinse enedesenans 287,205,997 283,160,507 
I cn. ere eenteeeeenabanenssne 22,773,453 20,374,386. 
Loans to Dominion and Provincial Governments....... 3,486,053 3,496,053 
ena ontiasis ila elcedomk ken puusinetensent ; 1,489,225 1,940,336 
I ittcncsieudbnbendbn dddsudtedaesednvedanereeets seo 920,975 1,053,802 
Mortgages On real estate sold eeebegoneaneacereseoees ence 614,619 618,081 
ai baa aie ads eine Dade iedidin anaes 6,480,130 6,563,202 
EERE REIS LE ee Le eae a 7,727,309 6,119,U55> 
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$511 569,603. 
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By referring to the statement for May, 1900, and comparing it with that of May 
last, the following changes are noted: paid-up capital has increased from $64,589,- 
(00 to $74,875,000; circulation from $42,856,000 to #46,1%4,000; deposits from $285, - 
254,000 to $347,224,000. 

In discussing this growth, the ‘‘ Toronto Globe,” of June 5, 1901, says: 


‘*The total note circulation of the Canadian banks according to the statement for April 
last was $47,000,000 against $44,000,000 for April, 1900, $37,000,000 for the same month in 1899, and 
$35,000,000 in April, 1898. In April, 1845, the total circulation was only $29,000,000. Since that 
date there has been an increase of $18,000,000 in the note circulation, about $10,000,000 increase 
having taken place during the past two years, In public deposits bearing interest there has 
been a still more rapid increase, the total for April last being $215,000,0U0. This is more than 
double the total for 1893. For April, 1900, the total was $174,000,000, as compared with $163,- 
000,000 for April, 1899. For April, 1895, the total was $114,000,000, or more than $100,000,000 less 
than the present year’s record. The aggregate of current loans and discounts, the ordinary 
lending business of the banks, was $283,000,000 in April, 1901, or about $80.000,000 more than 
for the same month in 1895. The total was $281,000,000 in April, 1900, and $245,000,000 in April, 
1899. It is a tribute to the excellence of the Canadian system that the great expansion in in- 
dustry reflected in these statements has taken place without the least monetary stringency. 
The elasticity of the system has been sufficient to meet every demand made upon it, and 
while there has been a financial crisis across the border, with a sudden stringency and 
panicky rates of interest, there was no advance in the Canadian rates, and every demand of 
the money market was met by the financial institutions,” 


These comparisons will serve to show that the demand for money for the num- 
erous enterprises connected with Canadian business was never so active at this time 
of the year as it is at present. The features, then, in connection with the progress 
of banking during the last three months may be touched on briefly as follows: 

First.—The increasing prosperity of the people of the whole Dominion has 
necessitated the expansion of many old lines of manufacturing concerns, and this 
has caused a great demand for money in order to provide for the necessary exten- 
sions to old firms, as well as for the starting of new industries, the opening up of 
new sections of the country, and the carrying on of the large public works that are 
being undertaken. Thus the chartered banks of Canada on June 1 paid out in semi- 
annual dividends sums aggregating over $1,913,000.00 as against $1,724,000.00 for 
the same period last year. This increase was partly due to increase of capital and 
partly to increased dividends. 

The second feature has been the general increase of the capital stock of the 
banks. These increases have been made, as already indicated, for the purpose of 
meeting new demands of business. They need cause no apprehension, as they do 
not indicate any expansion of bank circulation beyond what is sound, but merely 
represent an expansion necessary to meet the needs of the country. 

Third.—The announcement by the Dominion Government of the establishment 
ofa mint, This mint will coin not only gold into Canadian currency, but also into 
British sovereigns. The desirability of establishing a mint in Canada has always 
been questioned by the Canadian Bankers’ Association, and that body has not yet 
altered its position. The association looked on this policy as likely to cause a de- 
terioration in the value of gold, as they stated it was more available to pay our for- 
eign indebtedness and more valuable for export as bullion than if converted into 
coin. They further stated that as a circulating medium it would not displace the 
paper currency any more than it does in the United States. However, the an- 
nouncement by the Finance Minister that plans had been perfected for the establish- 
ment of a Canadian mint were received with general satisfaction throughout the 
Dominion. It was generally felt that the expense incurred would be slight as com- 
pared with the prestige of issuing Canadian gold coin and minting the silver and 
bronze currency required for domestic trade. 

Fourth.—The period has also been marked by considerable development in the 
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way of extending banking facilities to the small towns and more remote neighbor- 
hoods. The field for this extension has rapidly enlarged in the Northwest, and, 
with the large crops in prospect, the probabilities are that not only will conveniences 
be rendered to the public in the way of depositing and borrowing, but the venture 
may also prove immediately profitable to the banking corporations themselves. 

Fifth.—The absorption of the business of the Bank of British Columbia by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce marks a new departure in the history of Canadian 
banks, and undoubtedly this absorption has been carried through in a manner cal. 
culated to strengthen the position and increase the facilities of the large banking in- 
stitution that has carried through the negotiations. 

Sixth.—With this quarter begins also the operation of the chartered banks of 
Canada under the Amended Bank Act. The chief changes in this act were the re- 
duction of the rate of interest on notes of suspended banks from six per cent. to five 
per cent. Power has been given to enable a bank to purchase the assets of another, 
thus rendering possible the amalgamation of banks. Banks are now also required, 
in addition to the annual return of unclaimed dividends and balances, to furnish a 
statement of all drafts and bills of exchange issued and remaining unpaid. The 
other remarkable change was the entrusting of the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
with the power of inspecting and supervising the note circulation of all the banks 
in the Dominion. The association has thus become practically an agent of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the act. Generally speaking, it is believed that 
the alterations are in the direction of strengthening and improving the act which 
has been in operation for the last ten years. The close of the present quarter, 
therefore, leaves the Canadian chartered banks in a sound position and with every 
prospect of continued prosperity. 











School Savings Banks.—J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., has issued a pamphlet 
commemorating the sixteenth anniversary of the introduction of the system of Schoo! Sav- 
ings banks in the United States. 

This system is in effect in ninety-nine cities and towns in eighteen States, in 732 school- 
houses, with 3,588 banks (each class-room where the savings of the children are collected by a 
teacher being styled a bank). The number of students enrolled in these schools on January 
1, 1901, was 234,838, and the numbe ° of depositors 63.567. The amount collected was $876,229.65, 
and the amount withdrawn $540,701.49, leaving $335,528.16 due depositors, an average of about 
$5.27 each. 

During the year 1900 the system was adopted in twenty-one more cities, but was discon- 
tinued in sixteen, making a net gain of five cities. 

Statistics do not by any means measure the success of this system. Of far greater im- 
portance than the mere amounts saved are the habits of thrift which have been instilled 
into the minds of thousands of children through the agency of these beneficent institutions. 

Mr. Thiry is now seventy-eight years of age, but is still active and vigorous. His inde- 
fatigable labors in behaif of School Savings banks and the results that have followed his 
efforts, entitle him to a place among the country’s philanthropists. 





An Old New England Bank.—To commemorate its more than a century of business 
life, as well as to call attention to some recent marked improvements in its building and 
equipment, the Hartford National Bank, of Hartford, Ct., bas issued a handsome illustrated 
booklet, giving a concise and well-told history of the institution. 

The Hartford Bank was established in 1792, and there are but four older banks now ex- 
isting in the United States. From a bank organized with $100,000 capital, it has grown to 
have capital and surplus of over $1,800,000. 

Here are some of the bank’s early rules and regulations, which though not quite up to 
the mark as regards syntax and spelling, are otherwise all right: 

** All questions of discount to be determined by Ballot. Where there is two against dis- 
counting a note (unless they withdraw their objections), no discount to be made. 

A note once refused not to be tryed again. 

Any person not punctually paying his note when due, either as Signer or endorser, will 
be refused any further discount. Any person Suffering his note to be Sued, is to have his 
name posted in the Bank. 

No reason to be given out of the Bank for refusing a discount. What passes in the Bank 
not to be spoke on at any other place.” ; 

The beautiful building, erected in 1811, still stands, though the interior has been re- 
modelled and modern equipment installed. 














THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
| BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Mr. A. D. Bissell, who was elected President of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association at the convention held at Buffalo June 20, 21 and 22, is Vice-President 
of the People’s Bank of Buffalo, and one of 
the successful and well-known bankers of 
the State. 

He was born in New London, Oneida 
county, New York, January 10, 1844, and 
after attending the public schools in Buff- 
alo, he fitted for college at Dwight’s Pre- 
paratory School, Clinton, N. Y., and en- 
tered Yale in 1863 and graduated in the 
class of ’67. 

Immediately upon graduating he en- 
tered the transportation business in Buff- 
alo, and was for seventeen years engaged 
in it. 

He was Collector of Customs at the port 
of Buffalo Creek from 1885 to 1889, and 
was an original stockholder and director 
and one of the organizers of the People’s 
Bank, of Buffalo, in 1889, and Vice-Presi- 
dent and active in the management of the 
bank from that date to the present time. 

At the convention held af Saratoga 
Springs July 10 and 11, 1895, Mr. Bissell 
was elected Treasurer of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. A, SEEM ; 

The People’s Bank has $300,000 capital, acetate —e ner Aaa 
$105,000 surplus and undivided profits, 
and deposits amounting to $2,268,000, and is doing a profitable business. 

Mr. Bissell is popular, not only with the bankers of Buffalo, but with those of 
the State generally, and his election to this important office is a source of much sat- 
isfaction to the members of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 























Charles A. Conant, a well-known financial authority and a frequent contributor to 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, has been appointed by the Secretary of War as a special commis- 
sioner to investigate and report upon the coinage and currency of the Philippines. Reports 
have been sent in heretofore by the military authorities, but the deductions and recommen- 
dations made by these officers are more or less conflicting. It is hoped that the study of the 
subject by an expert will make it clear what action the Government should take. At present 
the Mexican dollar seems to be the standard, and there appear to be grave ditficulties in 
immediately introducing the American currency system based upon a gold standard. 

Mr. Conant’s appointment is an assurance that the whole bearings of the question will be 
investigated in a painstaking manner, and his recommendations will command and deserve 
careful consideration. 

























MAYER ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 
Founder of the House. 









THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


Though far from being the world’s most important financial centre, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main continues to be, at least nominally, the head office of the foremost 
banking house of modern times—the Rothschilds. It was there that the great estab- 





lishment had its modest beginning, and since rising 
to affluence and power and extending its operations to 
all parts of the globe, this ancient seat has never been 
abandoned. Maintaining an identity as unchangeable 
as the Hebrew race to which they belong, and with pur- 
poses as inflexible as the Ruler of Russia, and a policy 
as far-seeing as the Church of Rome, the Rothschilds 
have steadily built up the prestige of their name until 
it now outranks that of any other, while their fortune 
has grown year by year until it has attained to colossal 
figures. Those who have a talent for guessing have 
set the actual sum at two thousand million dollars, but 
until some member of the firm displays a confidential 
mood, the correctness of this conjecture must remain 
unverified. Whatever the amount may be, its vastness 
is undoubted, and the accumulations of a century and a 


half are being swelled each hour by innumerable tributes from every quarter of the 
world. When the United States was financially ill, as a result of the panic of 1893, 
the Rothschilds were called in as physicians, and though they charged a good, 
‘ round price for their prescription, it was probably worth all it cost, for the nation 

















was gradually restored to financial health. National extrav- 
agances, financial follies and the mad ambitions of war- 
lords have not infrequently been the sources of great addi- 
tions to the coffers of the house of the red shield. The 
vanities of rulers and the disinclination of humanity in the 
aggregate to be guided always by the dictates of prudence, 
have created opportunities by which they have not failed to 
profit. But, of course, the exigencies of nations have been 
but one of the sources of their wealth. They are owners of 
mines, of railways, and of the numerous other forms of in- 
vestments connected with productive industries, and from 
these are derived the gains that go to swell their huge accre- 
tion of wealth. Gains are not, however, uninterrupted, for in 
1841 it is said that the firm lost $60,000,000, but went on 
as usual without being embarrassed by the loss of what 
would have wrecked almost any other establishment. 

A description of this famous family will be found of in- 
terest. 

The original name was Bauer, the founder of the house 

















THE OLD ROTHSCHILD 
HOUSE, FRANKFORT. 


being Mayer Anselm (1743-1812), the son of Anselm Moses Bauer, a small Jewish 
merchant of Frankfort-on-the-Main. His father wished him to become a rabbi, but 
he preferred business, and ultimately set up asa money-lender at the sign of the 


“* Red Shield” (Rothschild) in the Frankfort Judengasse. 











THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 











































NATHAN MAYER ROTHS- LORD NATHAN MAYER DE BARON GUSTAVE DE ROTHS- 
CHILD, ROTHSCHILD, CHILD, 
Founder of the London House. Head of the London House. Head of the Paris House. 


He had already acquired some standing as a banker when his numismatic tastes 
obtained for him the friendship of William, ninth landgrave and afterwards elector 
of Hesse-Cassel, who in 1801 made him his agent. In the following year Rothschild 
negotiated his first great Government loan, ten million thalers for the Danish 
Government. When the landgrave was compelled to flee from his capital on the 
entry of the French, he placed his silver and other bulky treasures in the hands of 
Rothschild, who, not without considerable risk, took charge of them and buried 
them, it is said, in a corner of his garden, whence he dug them up as opportunity 
arose for disposing of them. This he did to such advantage as to be able afterwards 
to return their value to the elector at 5 per cent. interest. He died at Frankfort 
September 19, 1812, leaving ten children, five sons and five daughters. 

Branches of the business were established at Vienna, London, Paris, and Naples, 
each being in charge of one of the sons, the chief of the firm always residing at 
Frankfort, where, in accordance with the wish of the founder, all important con- 
sultations are held. By a system of co-operation and joint counsels, aided by the 
skillful employment of subordinate agents, they obtained unexampled opportunities 
of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the condition of the *«.ccial markets, and 
practically embraced the whole of Europe within their financial network. 

The unity of the interests of the several members of the firm has been preserved 
by the system of intermarriages which has been the general practice of the descend- 
ants of the five brothers, and the house has thus grown in solidity and intluence 
with every succeeding generation. Each of the brothers received in 1815 from 
Austria the privilege of hereditary landowners, and in 1822 they were created barons 
by the same country. The charge of the Frankfort house devolved on the eldest, 
Anselm Mayer (1773-1855), born June 12, 1773, who was chosen a member of the 
royal Prussian privy council of commerce, and, in 1820, Bavarian consul and court 
banker. The Vienna branch was undertaken by Solomon (1774-1826), born December 9, 
1774, who entered into intimate relations with Prince Metternich, which contributed 
in no small degree to bring about the connection of the firm with the allied powers. 

The third brother, Nathan Mayer (1777-1836) born September 16, 1777, has, how- 
ever, generally been regarded as the financial genius of tic family, and the chief 
originator of the transactions which have created for the house its unexampled posi- 
tion in the financial world. He came to Manchester about 1800 to act as a purchaser 
of manufactured goods for his father; but at the end of five years he removed to 
London, where he found full scope for his financial genius. The boldness and skill , 
of his transactions, which caused him at first to be regarded as rash and unsafe by 
the leading banking firms and financial merchacts, latterly awakened their admira- 
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tion and envy. By the employment of carrier-pigeons and fast-sailing boats of his 
own for the transmission of news, he was able to utilize to the best advantage his 
special sources of information, while no one was a greater adept in the art of pro- 
moting the rise and fall of the stocks. 

The colossal influence of the house dates from an operation of his in 1810. In 
that year Wellington made some drafts which the English Government could not 
meet ; these were purchased by Rothschild at a liberal discount, and renewed to 
the Government, which finally redeemed at par. From this time the house became 
associated with the allied powers in the struggle against Napoleon, it being chiefly 
through it that they were able to negotiate loans to carry on the war. Rothschild 
never lost faith in the ultimate overthrow of Napoleon, his all being virtually staked 
on the issue of the contest. He is said to have been present at the battle of Water- 
loo, and to have watched the varying fortunes of the day with feverish eagerness. 
Being able to transmit to London private information of the allied success several 
hours before it reached the public, he effected an immense profit by the purchase of 
stock, which had been greatly depressed on account of the news of Blucher’s defeat 
two days previously. | 

Rothschild was the first to popularize foreign loans in Britain by fixing the rate 
in sterling money and making the dividends payable in London and not in foreign 
capitals. Latterly he became the financial agent of nearly every civilized Govern- 
ment, although persistently declining contracts for Spain or the American States. 
This policy seems to have been changed later. It is sometimes said that the Roths- 
childs practically own Spain. They have also made loans in America. 

He did not confine himseif to operations on a large scale, but on the contrary 
made it a principle to despise or neglect no feasible opportunity of transacting busi- 
ness, while at the same time his operations gradually extended to every quarter of 
the globe. He died July 28, 1836, and was succeeded in the management of the Lon- 
don house by his son Lionel (1808-1879), born November 22, 1808, whose name will 
always be associated with the removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews. He was 
elected a member for the City of London in 1847, and again in 1849 and 1852, but it 
was not till 1858 that the joint operation of an act of Parliament and a resolution of 
the House of Commons, allowing the omission from the oath of the words to which 
as a Jew he conscientiously objecied, rendered it possible for him to take his seat. 
He continued to represent the City of London till 1874. 

Jacob (1792-1868), the youngest of the original brothers, was intrusted with the 
important mission of starting the business in Paris after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, for whom he negotiated large loans. At the Revolution of 1848 he was 
a heavy loser, and had also to be protected for a time by a special guard. It was 
by his capital that the earliest railroads were constructed in France; the profits he 
obtained from the speculation were very large. He died November 15, 1868. The 
Naples branch was superintended by another -of the brothers, Karl (1780-1855). It 
was always the least important of the five, and after the annexation of Naples to 
Italy in 1860 it was discontinued. 

From other sources are obtained some variations in regard to the origin of the 
Rothschild wealth. It is alleged that William IX., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
became a patron of Mayer Anselm. This landgrave rented 22,000 soldiers to the 
British to fight against the American patriots in the war of the Revolution. Great 
Britain paid the landgrave $18,000,000 for the use of his Hessians. A large part of 

this money was intrusted for investment to Mayer Anselm, and from the profits aris- 
ing out of this transaction the financial structure of the Rothschilds began to grow. 

Popular tradition has it that fidelity to a trust was the beginning of this great 
fortune, and this tradition is probably correct. No one has ever supposed, however, 
that the Rothschilds were lacking in shrewdness. 
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It is related, that in 1866 the Prussian Government demanded an indemnity of 
$25,000,000 from the city of Frankfort. The Rothschilds sent word to Bismarck 
that if he attempted to enforce the levy they would break every bank in Berlin. 
This threat proved effectual, and the indemnity was not collected. 

Until the death of Alphonse de Rothschild in Paris and of William in Frankfort, 
there were eleven barons of the name. There now remain nine. Of these Nathaniel, 
Alfred and Leopold are located in London ; Gustav, Edward, Adolphe and James 
are in Paris, and Nathaniel, a baron of the Austrian Empire, is head of the house in 
Vienna. 

It is said that since 1815 the Rothschilds have raised for Great Britain alone more 
than $1,000,000,000; for Austria, $250,000,000; for Prussia, $200,000,000; for France, 
$400,000,000 ; for Italy, $300,000,000 ; for Russia, $125,000,000 ; for Brazil, $70,- 
000,000. In 1895 they took $15,000,000 of the February loan of the United States 
through the Belmont-Morgan syndicate. 

Certain usages have prevailed with the Rothschilds in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. All of these were established by old Anselm in the early days. Some of 
these are described in the business mottoes of the family. 

One of them is, ‘‘ A man will not tell what he has not heard.” 

Another is, ‘‘ Gold never repeats what it sees.” 

Absolute secrecy is the rule of all the Rothschild banks. Let a clerk be dis- 
covered talking about the most trivial thing connected with the affairs of the 
business, and he is at once discharged. As far as possible the Rothschilds employ 
clerks from the same family, generation after generation. 

Of Nathan Rothschild many interesting stories are told. He is reported to have 
said that ‘‘cheap money and free trade only were wanted to make England the 
center of the trade of the world.” 

‘Tam as good as you,” said Nathan Rothschild to the Duc de Montmorenci, 
when his title was granted : ‘‘ you style yourself the first Christian baron, and I am 
the first Jew baron.” 

At a city feast a gentleman observed that, for his part, though he thought veni- 
son good, he liked mutton better. .‘‘ I know why,” said Rothschild to his neighbor; 
‘* it’s because he does not like to pay—to pay the price; it is because mutton’s 
‘sheep’ and venison’s ‘ deer.’” 

One variation of this story is to the effect that Nathan Rothschild ascribed the 
secret of his acquisition of wealth to the fact that he always bought ‘‘sheep” and 
sold ‘‘ deer.” 

On one occasion he is reported to have outwitted the Bank of England. He 
applied to the governor to procure on loan a certain sum of gold coin. His request 
was agreed to ; the gold was supplied him, and a period was named for its return. 
Punctual to the appointed day, Mr. Rothschild entered and handed over the bor- 
rowed amount in notes to the governor. Reminded of his agreement, and the 
necessity for returning gold, the reply was: 

‘Very weli, gentlemen, give me the notes; I dare say your Cashier will honor 
them with gold from your vaults, and then I can pay you back in coin.” 

Wilhelm Rothschiid was a man of many eccentricities. He was an intensely 
orthodox believer in the Jewish religion and carried out all the old ritual observ- 
ances with the most scrupulous attention to detail. 

He was loved in Frankfort for his benevolences, which often amounted to large 
sums and which were bestowed with great care. In his household he was an 
amiable master. Many of his servants had spent half their lifetime with him. 
The servant who presided over his kitchen was in the family nearly fifty years. 

Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild, head of the Frankfort house, and the grandson 
of Mayer Anselm, the founder of the firm, died January 25, 1901, aged seventy- 
three years. His successor at Frankfort is Baron Armand de Rothschild, of Paris. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The seventh annual convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association was 
held at Erie July 10 and11. After an address of welcome by Hon. Jno. Depinet, 
Mayor of Erie, and by Harry L. Moore, of the Marine National Bank, of Erie, 
President James H. Willock delivered his annual address. He said, in part: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JAMES H. WILLOCK. 


Gentlemen, Members of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association—According to the usual 
custom of this association, it becomes my duty to report what has been accomplished in your 
interest during the preceding year, to make some suggestions, and perhaps some remarks in 
a general way upon the financial situation. 

Our delightful experience at that thriving city of York, our visit to the historic field of 
Gettysburg, our banquet at the Blue Mountain House, with our brother bankers of Mary- 
land, are yet fresh in our memory. It hardly 
seems that a whole year has elapsed, yet we 
are actually celebrating the anniversary of it 
to-day. 

We had much satisfaction at that time in 
contemplating the general condition of affairs 
throughout our country, and especially in our 
own State, and we returned to our respective 
homes with high anticipations of a prosperous 
yeur to follow. Now, when westop to consider, 
we are filled with wonder and amazement. All 
that was said on the occasion by the eloquent 
and gifted speakers who addressed us could 
be repeated here to-day with even greater 
em phasis. 


CONTINUED AND INCREASING PROSPERITY. 


The previous high records have climbed 
still higher. The clearing-house figures have 
continued to grow larger, until recently the 
footings for one week for the whole country 
were 112 per cent. greater than the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

The crops again promise to be more abun- 
dant at home with an increasing demand for 
our products from abroad. 

Our total exports have increased during 

Ex-President Pennsylvania Bankers’ the preceding twelve months and our imports 

Association. have grown less. From an importing nation 
we have became an exporting nation, and have 
been so busy that we were astonished when we discovered this to be a fact. 

Our exports have been the largest ever reported, and we stand at the head of exporting 
nations. It is estimated at the present time that the exports for the financial year ended 
June 30 will be almost exactly $1,500,000,000, while the imports will be only a little over $800,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of nearly $700,000,000 in our favor. 

Our industrial progress has been exceedingly rapid. A few years ago no one believed 
that America within many years to come would be able to produce iron so cheaply as to 
enable it to compete with Knziland and the world’s markets. To-day this is an accomplished 
fact. 

I know that bankers revel in statistics, but I will not attempt too many in this hot 
weather, because they would be apt to tire you. When our brother bankers of Georgia meet 
in convention they talk about cotton: when the Kansas bankers meet they talk about grain ; 
when the Kentucky bankers meet they talk of those things which are indigenous to the 
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Blue Grass soil, but as a Pennsylvanian let me refer briefly to two of the products of Penn- 
syivania, namely, pig iron and coal. 

During the year 1900 the production of pig iron in the United States was 13,789,242 gross 
tons, of which Pennsylvania produced 6,365,835 gross tons, and of that Allegheny county 
produced 3,118,761 gross tons. In other words, Pennsylvania produced over forty-six per 
cent, of the entire production of the United States, Allegheny county alone produced forty- 
nine per cent. of the entire production of Pennsylvania and nearly twenty-three per cent. of 
the entire production of the United States. The pig iron production in the United States on 
June 1 was at the rate of 314,505 tons weekly, which would furnish a gross amount in twelve 
months sufficient to give every man, woman and child in the United States between 400 and 
500 pounds each, 

America leads the world in coal tonnage production, and Pennsylvania leads the States. 
Official report shows that the year 1900 closed the century with the largest coal production 
ever recorded in the United States and continued our supremacy among the coal-producing 
countries of the world. The total output of coal in 1900 in the United States was 267,542,444 
short tons, an increase over the preceding year of five per cent., and the value of this product 
was $297,926,000, an increase of fifteen per cent. over the preceding year. Owing to the strike 
in the anthracite region in Pennsylvania, the production of anthracite coa) decreased, but 
this was more than made up by the increase in the output of bituminous coal in the State, 
the net gain in Pennsylvania amounting to 2.150,000 short tons. Prior to 1899 Great Britain 
was the leading coal-producing country of the world, but in that year the United States took 
first place. The production and value of the coal during 1900 in Pennsylvania was, of anthra- 
cite produced, 57,107,660 short tons, worth $82,993,471; of bituminous, 79,616,346 short tons, 
worth $77,166,158, or a tota] of 136,724,006 short tons, valued at $160,159,629. 

And so the story goes on as to our other industries and you bankers are very well aware 
of your intimate relation to all this business. 

It is true that last May we had a practical exhibition of a speculators’ panic on Wall 
street and saw how the general confidence in the soundness and abundance of our currency 
prevented a great disaster. We award high praise to those bankers who so promptly grasped 
the situation, and instead of calling loans, announced that they would loan $20,000,000 and 
more if needed to relieve the stringency. This latest method of restoring confidence in the 
face of a panic is worthy of imitation, anywhere, and suggests that this demonstration of the 
perfection of the financial machinery available in the reserve cities may encourage us to 
believe it will be easy to deal with panics hereafter. 

‘** Blue Thursday,” as an incident had a tendency to discourage speculation for a time, 
but the country suffered no permanent injury, because the conditions were everywhere too 
favorable. 

The serious problems which engaged the State, War and Treasury departments of our 
Government a year ago have now been successfully and honorably solved, and we are more 
at liberty to cultivate the blessings of peace and devote our energies to the advancement of 
business, 

Our previous expectations having been so abundantly realized, present conditions happily 
afford a basis of hope for still greater prosperity. Ours is a land of great opportunities and 
possibilities, but it behooves us to be careful. 


PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


While we indulge in congratulation that we participate in the universal prosperity now 
prevalent throughout the United States, it is, if possible, a more valued personal privilege to 
us that our lot is cast in Pennsylvania, and it is proper, therefore, that ' make more explicit 
reference to the business of our own association. 

Our affairs have progressed during the year with smoothness, and the duties assigned to 
your officers and committees have been performed with fidelity. The council of administra- 
tion held several meetings and was successful in disposing of the business which came before 
it. The protection fund has not been diminished and professional burglars and frauds have 
given our members a wide berth. 

The work of the committee on publication, whose duty each year since our organization 
has been to prepare and issue the annual book containing the proceedings of the convention 
and other interesting papers, has been generally recognized as worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, The excellent style with which it has been published has been noted, and we 
believe it is acknowledged to be superior to the work of other associations. It has been the 
means of attracting the interest of many bankers, who might, otherwise, have omitted to 
become members of the association. 

As directed by you last year, a committee from our association in conjunction with a 
similar committee from the Pennsylvania Bar Association undertook to secure the enact- 
ment by our Legislature of the Negotiable Instruments Law. It is gratifying for you to 
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know that the bill was passed in both Houses, without opposition, approved by the Governor 
May 16, and is now on the statute book, to take effect September 1. 

England has had substantially the same law for twenty years. Very few laws have ever 
received such painstaking care in their preparation, because it originally involved the work 
of more than 100 experienced lawyers and the co-operation of business men of high standing, 
In this country it has been under the serious consideration of bankers, lawyers and many 
others, in over half the States, and has not been adversely criticised by the courts anywhere, 
Pennsylvania makes the seventeenth State to adopt it, and our unqualified endorsement of 
its value makes it reasonably certain that in due time others will imitate us, and we hope 
ultimately it will be accepted by every State in the Union. 

The desirability of uniformity of laws throughout the States seems to have been duly 
appreciated by our Pennsylvania legislators, for they improved the opportunity to pass 
another act authorizing the Governor to appoint for a term of three years, three lawyers, to 
constitute a board of commissioners for the promotion of the uniformity of legislation in 
the United States. 

The reports of the secretary and of the treasurer will be presented to you in regular 
order and they will furnish gratifying evidence of the healthy growth of our association in 
membership and importance, as well as of your continued interest in its practical usefulness. 

The group meetings have been unusually interesting, contributing their share to the life 
of the organization, and I have reason to believe that they will do even better during the 
ensuing year. I cannot omit the opportunity to impress upon you gentlemen who may be 
honored hereafter by election to the chairmanship of your respective groups that the life of 
your group will depend upon your personal exertions in its behalf. If you will accept your 
election to those honors with a determination for one year at least to put some vitality into 
the business of your group, call regular meetings of the members, always prepare a good 
programme with an occasional banquet, I know you will be amply repaid at the close of your 
term to see what satisfaction exists among your members and that the parent organization 
has been benefited in proportion to your own success. 































































LEGISLATION AFFECTING BANKS. 


A number of bills were presented at the last session of Congress affecting our interests, 
but notwithstanding the attention they attracted, only two were passed. They were the 
new revenue law, which repealed some of the stamp taxes, the relief from which we have so 
recently enjoyed, and the other was an amendment to the Revised Statutes which provided, 
that whenever three-fourths in number of the National banks located in any city of the 
United States having a population of 25,000 people, shall make application to the Comptroller 
of the Currency in writing asking that the name of the city in which said banks are located, 
shall be added to the cities known as reserve agents, and hereafter keep a reserve of 25 per cent. 
of its deposits, the reque3t be granted; provided that no bank with a capital less than $100,- 
000 shall be thus designated. 

The other bills died a natural death with the adjournment of Congress, but as the ques- 
tions involved may be revived from time totime, some of them are entitled to our considera- 
tion. Let us hope that when every prospect pleases, as at the present time, there may bea 
natural disinclination for a while to unnecessarily disturb the existing situation. 

The proposition to authorize the Comptroller of the Currency to extend fora further 
period of twenty years the charter of any National bank which shall desire to continue its 
existence after the expiration of its present charter, is made necessary by the fact that 
within two years hence said charters will begin to expire. The necessity of this legislation 
is so apparent it is only necessary to mention it to secure your favorable endorsement. 

The internal revenue law should be further amended so as to repeal the war tax of two 
mills placed upon our capital and surplus, The only argument for the existence of this tax 
was to enable the Government to meet the extraordinary expenses incurred in the prosecu- 

_ tion of war. When our Government actually needs money none of her citizens will ever be 
found more willing to promptly furnish it than the American banker, and this statement 
i has been amply demonstrated in every emergency. While the necessity existed no banker 
A ' objected to the tax, but the present excessive revenue and the reduced expenses incident to 
the return of peace, entitle us to relief. No other business or profession has such a tax to 
pay, and under present conditions it is an unjust discrimination against us. It will be ad- 
mitted that the prompt and concerted action of all our bankers is fully justified in working 
for its repeal. The officers of this association should be instructed by resolution to co-operate 
with other associations and present the matter before the committees of Congress as soon 
as they organize tor work next winter, and individual members should not forget to confer 
with their respective representatives about it. 
At toe time of our last convention the financial law of March 14, 1900, had been in success- 
ful operation but alittle over three months. The results were highly encouraging, and we 
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may now, in the light of experience, better realize the full effect of that financial achieve- 
ment. It has removed the doubts that clouded our business horizon, has given us a clear 
sky, established our financiai system on a firm foundation, inspiring supreme confidence, 
such as we never had before, at home and abroad. 

The refunding operations and saving of interest to the Government have been remark- 
ably successful, so that United States bonds are selling on an investment basis of 14% to two 
per cent. per annum. No other country can boast of so high a credit, and some of those 
other countries are glad to negotiate their own bondsin our market on a basis of 2% to five 
per cent. interest per annum, 

It is a great relief to-day that we are not compelled to discuss some of the old topics with 
which we were formerly so familiar. Some questions seem to have been settled. Free silver, 
which was the bugbear of two great elections, has been eliminated and sound money prevails. 
Prosperity has been a practical answer to a great many theories, but it would be a mistake 
to assume that no future problems will confront us in the financial world. 

Although the new financial law has proved so beneficial to our whole country, there are 
those who claim it needs some amendments to still further enhance its usefulness and per- 
manent value to our financial system. Iam sure none of us would consent to tamper with 
it except to improve it, but we cannot avoid a discussion of its so-called imperfections if they 
become a subject for future legislation. 

The gold dollar is the standard, and all other forms of money must be kept at a parity 
with it, but how is the parity of the silver dollar to be insured in the absence of any specific 
provision for that purpose. 

The parity is now being maintained because no one objects to it, and we accept all kinds of 
money as equivalent to gold, but the condition of the United States Treasury more than 
once in the past reminds us that circumstances may so change as to destroy public confidence 
in the ability of the Government to maintain that parity. 

In that event we might have a repetition of our former experience, unless we believe 
that the present extremely satisfactory condition is to continue forever. . 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress which provided that the gold reserve shall be 
reserved for silver dollars as well as legal-tender and Treasury notes. If we sincerely believe 
in maintainlng the gold standard, Congress may remove the doubt, and the practical way to 
do it is by enacting this law. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE ISSUE OF BANK NOTES. 


The bank note we always have with us, at least 1 hope we have. It might be personally 
embarrassing to find ourselves without any, especially away from home, It is an essential 
part of our currency, and its future affords an interesting field for discussion. Whenever, 
for any reason, the supply becomes scarce at any point the cry is liable to be raised that they 
lack elasticity. From the Baltimore plan down to this time we have had many suggestions 
for a bank-note currency adjustable to the wants of the people and available when needed 
by the requirements of business, and sometimes called an “emergency circulation.” What 
every banker ought to be taught is, that the best thing to have in an emergency is a good re- 
serve and an ability to maintuinit. IL do not believe that we ought to encourage the idea 
that we need any more currency to circulate as money in this country at the present time. 
The general stock of money of all kinds in the United States on June 1 was $2,479,962,998, and 
the amount in circulation was $2,184,576,890, or an increase of about $120,000,000 compared with 
the same period last year. Based on an estimated population of 77,647,000, the circulation 
per capita is $28.13, while five years ago it was $21.10, an increase of $7.03 per capita, and more 
than enough to keep pace with our reasonable requirements. The yearly supply from our 
gold mines and from our favorable foreign balances will still continue to furnish a substantial 
addition to the wealth of our country. 

Another bill introduced last winter attracted considerable attention and will be heard of 
again. It acknowledges the fact that the National bank circulation secured by Government 
bonds is an ideal currency and the system which has stood the test of years is the best of 
which we have any knowledge, but suggests that there might be an additional issue of bank 
notes not based on bonds. It provides that any National bank having already issued notes 
on bonds, may issue twenty per ceat. additional not based on bonds, After three years an 
additional twenty per cent. may be issued and after six years an additional forty per cent., 
but the total of these notes is not to exceed forty per cent. of the vapital stock of the bank. 
The notes are to be redeemed just as the secured notes are, and that payment insured by a 
safety fund of five per cent. accumulated by a tax of one-half of one percent. per annum on 
the emergency notes issued. This it is supposed would add to the elasticity of our present 
currency and would certainly add very greatly to its volume, but is such a radical departure 
that it ought to have your careful study, so that no mistake will be made hereafter by rea- 
son of our inattention. 
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I was discussing this question the other day with a brother banker of long experience, 
and he made a suggestion which may interest you asit did me. He proposed that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency keep at all times a sufficient supply of bank notes of a special kind 
for emergeucy purposes only, these notes to be complete, except that blanks be left open for 
the corporate name of the bank to which they are issued, which name is to be inserted at the 
Government printing office on short notice. The reason for this is apparent when you re- 
member what a banker needs most during a panic is currency. If he waited to have it 
printed, the trouble would all be over by the time he received it. This gentleman proposes 
that any National bank be permitted to deposit any of the issues of the United States bonds 
as security and receive a like amount of the emergency notes, provided the amount of the 
same shall not exceed the capital of the said bank in addition to the regular issue of circulat- 
ing notes to which he is entitled under the present law. 

To guard against a bank taking out this currency at other times than in an emergency, 
it is proposed to levy a tax for the first three months it is outstanding at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum and one per cent. additional per month for each month thereafter. This 
would insure its prompt withdrawal because if outstanding for twelve months the tax would 
amount to ten and one-half per cent. My friend gave his opinion that while clearing-house 
certificates had in past emergenciesa plished a great work, such relief was only available 
to banks in reserve cities after the clearing-house association had agreed to it, and for pay- 
ment of obligations between clearing-house banks only. The currency he proposed is to be 
immediately available to any National bank in the country which can produce the bonds, 
without having to consult any other bank. His plan is feasible, because while the National 
banks own nearly $427,500,000 of Government bonds, that amount is not half of the total out- 
standing. 

Although bankers are probably better informed on financial questions than ever before, 
and are pretty generally contented with present conditions, we must look into every prop- 
osition if we would prevent mischievious legislation and unwise tampering with what we 
have. In a word,I am not in favor of any plan which involves the collection of a safety fund 
from good banks to redeem the notes of mismanaged banks, nor do I consent to the issue of 
any bank note whose prompt redemption is not guaranteed by the general Government. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S HONORABLE BANKING HISTORY. 


The meeting of this convention taking place so near the celebration of the National holi- 
day, so soon after the close of the old century and the opening of the new, has a tendency to 
direct our thoughts to the honorable part taken by our native State and her citizens in the 
financial history of our country. We.know that her influence in the old Colonial days was 
paramount, and her citizens were leaders in everything that was patriotic and good. This is 
not the place to call the roll of Pennsylvania soldiers, statesmen and scholars—all patriots— 
but it is within my province to remind you that the city of Philadelphia is often called the 
**Cradie of Banking.’”’ Robert Morris, the Philadelphia merchant, was the first American 
banker, previous to which time the country was without banking facilities, and the integrity, 
zeal and ability displayed by him have endeared his memory to our profession. 

The first bank organized by Robert Morris and others began on July 17, 1780. The money 
paid in as capital was forthwith invested in three million rations and 300 hogsheads of rum, 
which were forwarded to the revolutionary army and could not have been obtained without 
assistance of the bank. When the rations and the rum were exhausted, the bank naving no 
more capital, very naturally had to quit business, with a record for patriotism which has 
never since been excelled by any bank. 

On December 30, 1781, the same Robert Morris prevailed on the Continentai Congress to 
grant a charter to the Bank of North America, which bank after a long and honorable exist- 
ence—as we al] know—is to-day one of the best banks in Pennsylvania, or, in fact, anywhere. 

When the next American war came on, in 1812, Stephen Girard, that distinguished mer- 
chant-philanthropist of Pennsylvania, established his bank in the marble-front building in 
Philadelphia, which had been occupied previously by the first United States Bank, and he 
was of invaluable assistance to the Government and to others in that great emergency. We 
all know that the lineal successor of his bank oecupies the same building, and we are gratified 
to have its genial representative with us at this session, to-day. 

When the Mexican war began, another prominent banker of Philadelphia, Mr. Enoch W. 
Clark, raised the money for the Government to prosecute that war, and his memory is re- 
vered as one of the most honorable and successful bankers of his day. 

It was no wonder then that when the great civil war broke upon this country the Gov- 
ernment should look for a Pennsylvania banker to furnish the money. Philadelphia was 
equal to the occasion and Jay Cooke came to the front and he became practically the finan- 
cial agent of the Government. Of the immense sums of money raised by loans during that 
war, his firm was probably instrumental in furnishing two-thirds of it, and he has been 
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credited with furnishing the back-bone and practical advice at that critical period which 
made our financial operations successful. 

When the National Bank Act went into effect in 1863 it was but a few days until a bank 
in Philadelphia, on January 10, 1863, took out the first charter and had the very distinguished 
honor to be number one in the system. 

But the circles of financial] influence, commercia) activity and social culture have con- 
tinued to widen, and not all the good bankers of Pennsylvania are now to be found in Phila- 
delphia. Many of the best bankers are here to-day in attendance at this convention, and if 
you want to see who they are, just look around and get acquainted with your neighbors. I 
avail myself of the privilege of my office to criticise some of our friends in the banking pro- 
fession who are not here to-day. Only about one-half of our Pennsylvania bankers have 
favorably considered the proposition to become members of this association. Can any one 
tellus why? The annual dues are not excessive, $5 to banks with a capital under $100,000 
and $10 to all others. The benefits of membership are worth much more whether viewed 
from a professional or a social standpoint, and ought to be rewarded as indispensable to every 
well-managed bank. It is hardly an answer to say “ we wish to be independent and don’t 
care to join.” This is an age of organizations with a tendency to cultivate a community of 
interest, and no profession has derived more practical] benefits from their associations than 
ours, and it is folly to ignore it. 

Our fellow associations in Illinois and Missouri have recently passed us in membership, 
and I offer you this information as an appeal to your pride and to strengthen our determina- 
tion to regain our ascendancy, but it affords us some pardonable satisfaction to learn from 
the reports that we are ahead of the New York State Association, even if it is only by one 
member. 


PROSPERITY OF THE BANKS. 


It isa rare satisfaction to-day to be a banker of Pennsylvania. Our National banking 
system, after nearly 40 years trial, is an institution in which we have unbounded confidence, 
and our Pennsylvania specimens are unsurpassed. The Comptroller of the Currency kindly 
informs us that the number ot National banks in Pennsylvania is 500, with 


Capital stock Am@regating.......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccscccccccccs $77,825, 110.00 
SUPPles ANA POD. .occccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccesccccescccssoseves 71,778, 124.85 
ac ktnsindctcdenessccddce. sccsndecessdecdacndesescotseosensuess 568, 843,925.78 
ANd total REBOtS AMBTEGATING. 20000 cccccccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccscoce 763,42€,525.01 
No National bank has failed, and over fifty new ones have been organized in Pennsylvania 
during the past year. ‘ 


The Pennsylvania Banking Department has won our unqualified praise for the intelli- 
gent and faithful manner with which the excellent banking laws of this State have been 
administered, and the success and growth of the banks and trust.companies conducted under 
that system demand our highest admiration. 

The Commissioner of Banking very courteously furnishes me information so interesting 
and valuable that I take pleasure in quoting in full his letter, which is as follows: 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 3, 1901. 
James H. Willock, President Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, Pittsburg, Penna. 
DEAR S1r—In reply to your letter of June 14 last, I have the honor to submit the 
following : 
The number of financial institutions under the supervision of the Banking Department 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on June 30, 1901, is as follows: 


oir ok his tn bce os0008 sees eukseednesougstees seu bhbesbbondhésscdntaseaceces 105 
eR, Fi iin 6 nk 6b 666d ah Ses dd bh dedandavdssredebcedecenedeesedcosvetes 17 
BE BI vb bi din cc dncbenssicccceccidedigcsedgescedense seessctecssecsseetocscse 145 

I TNiks iis on hh atts dbvn esse: tenia nchstcaidtsd ncaadh ben ix chs mined dod aah tien linta eons ald chen tinal i 267 


On May 22 last, the date of the most recent reports made, the amount of the capital, sur- 
plus and profits, deposits and total liabilities was as follows: 








, Surplus and Total 
Capital. profits. Deposits. liabilities. 
Rs nncncccctviscsensescsd $8,964,662 $9,809,141 $91,202,051 $111,933,978 
Savings institutions........ 110,200 9,906,150 113,748,46) 123,796,021 
Trust companies............ 47,805,686 36,309,509 196,552,931 351,848,517 
Ts sb eninndedee sssanees $56,880,548 $56,024,800 $401,503,443 $587,578,516 


It is proper to note here that twenty-three trust companies and one bank recently 
organized and included in the number above had done no business at tke date of the last 
report, May 22, 1901, and the aggregate capital of the same is $3,525,000. 
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There have been organized since July 1, 1900, nine banks and forty-two trust companies, 
During the same period one trust company (a smai! one) assigned, three banks went into 
voluntary liquidation, and two banks entered the National system. 

The total trust funds in trust companies, invested and uninvested, amount to $470,. 
741,047.35 

As a matter of interest to you, a statement as to the aggregate of the assets of all corpo- 
rations coming under the care of this department is herewith given. A comparison with the 
aggregate of the assets of the National banks in this State will demonstrate the fact that the 
banking department of this Commonwealth has imposed upon it a greater amount of labor 
and responsibility than is generally known. 

Trust funds, you are no doubt aware, while committed to the care of trust companies, 
are not included in their assets, and are, therefore, placed in a separate line. These figures do 
not include the newly organized corporations. 

AGGREGATE ASSETS. 





I NG in nk cccccsadbedesianedaseresvs patbdiinisdedetacesesnnenesnsé $351,848,517 
Trust funds, invested and uninvested..........cccccccccccccccccccccccces 470,741,047 
EEE PETS | ‘rh pticdandndbbuaehenesdideeadindasscensennnes satecte 111,933,978 
6 inne aid nee Rees khdes elebebsedéseseoennenedeendes 123,796,021 
Building and loan associations, dOMeStIC.............cceccccccccccecees - 110,498,510 
Building and loan associations, foreign.................scccccccccccccecs 3,175,000 

SANS IE PLES SERA TT EE ee Soe ee Ee RR ae ee . $1,171,988,074 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) JOHN W. MORRISON, 
Deputy Commissioner of Banking. 


The private bankers of Pennsylvania are not behind their brethren one whit. It would 
be invidious to mention names, and it it is unnecessary to ask them for any statement. 
These substantial gentlemen not only own their own banks, but they are interested with us 
as stockholders, directors and customers. Wherever they are located they have become 
towers of strength to that particular community and have conducted their business affairs 
with phenomenal success and ability. 

it is, therefore, a reason for sincere congratulation that in the midst of so much pros- 
perity there exist the utmost harmony and good fellowship among all the Pennsylvania 
bankers, and you and I join in the hope that this happy condition may always continue. 

Secretary D. 8S. Kloss reported 461 paid members, a gain of thirty-two over the 
membership of last year. 

Grier Hersh, chairman of the committee appointed to look after the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, reported that the committee had been successful in securing the 
passage of the act. 

The constitution was amended by adding the chairman of the trust company 
section to the list of ex-officio members of the council. 

Reports were read from the various groups of the State, showing great and 
universal prosperity. 

Edwin Goodall, of New York, spoke on ‘‘ Bank Money Orders.” 

A resolution was passed requesting Congress to repeal the section of the War 
Revenue Act placing a tax an the capital and surplus of banks. 


SECOND DAYS’ PROCEEDINGS. 
Reports from a number of additional groups were read at the commencement of 
the second day’s session, all showing great prosperity. 
A report from the trust company section was read by the president, Edward H. 
Reninger. He reported the election of the following officers of the section : 
Chairman, Edward H. Reninger, Treasurer of the Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co.; secretary and treasurer, L. K. Stubbs, of the Chester County Trust 
Co., West Chester. The following executive committee was appointed : Robert 
E. James, President Easton Trust Co., Easton ; John Hertzler, President Lancaster 
Trust Co., Lancaster; John G. Reading, President Susquehanna Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co., Williamsport; Robert IR. Moore, Secretary Mercantile Trust Co., 
Pittsburg ; William F. Harrity, President Equitable Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
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Thomas D. Chantler, of Pittsburg, spoke on ‘‘ The Banker and the Criminal.” 
His address was a consideration of the causes which tend to increase the number of 
criminals. He was of the opinion that low wages, overcrowding in cities and the 
poor regulation of the liquor traffic were chiefly responsible for the large number of 
jnsane persons and criminals. 

Alvah Trowbridge, President of the American Bankers’ Association, made a 
brief address, concluding by inviting the Pennsylvania bankers to attend the Mil- 
waukee convention, 

J. J. Sullivan, President of the Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘ Banks a Potent Factor in Our Industrial Development and Na- 


tional Life.” He said, in part : 


ADDREss OF J. J. SULLIVAN. 


It gives me great pleasure to be present at your annual convention and to look upon this 
large assembly of the bankers and business men of your State. While in my own State we 
claim some distinction for producing stat e 
and Presidents, we yield to Pennsylvania in 
the production of much of those material 
things that make for the industrial develop- 
ment and greatness of our country, for while 
a degree of unprecedented prosperity prevails 
throughout every section of our country, 
Pennsylvania leads the industrial procession 
of our sisterhood of States. 

Early in your history you became identi- 
fied with the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and your people have always been foremost in 
the introduction of new methods for cheapen- 
ing and increasing its production. 

The first impetus given to the manufac- 
ture of iron in your State was through a legis- 
lative enactment appropriating a certain sum 
of money for the development of the industry. 
Like many other industries of our country, 
the pioneers of this line succeeded better than 
they knew, as from small beginnings the iron 
and steel trade of America has come to be re- 
garded as the great barometer of commercial 
life and national prosperity. 

The arrangements of the modern workshop J. J. SULLIVAN. 
for the manufacture of steel and iron are of 
such dimensions and character that the raw material entering at one end comes out finished 
in marketable form at the other end without handling. 








THE AGE OF IRON AND STEEL. 


In 1810 there was manufactured by the entire country nine hundred tons of steel, of 
which the State of Pennsylvania produced five hundred tons, and in the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry of our country, it is worthy of note that the Keystune 
State continues to maintain about the same relative position that she then occupied. Nor 
will it be gainsuid that in the wonderful strides which we have made in manufactures the 
development of our iron and steel industries hus been a potent factor in contributing to our 
prosperity as a nation and as a people. We are now shipping steel rails to almost every 
nation on the globe. Quite recently the}Norwegian Government awarded the entire con- 
tract for steel rails for the State railways to the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The Carnegie 
Company has made large shipments of stcel plates and angles for ship-building to the Clyde, 
and, notwithstanding the railway freight to Philadelphia and the ocean freight, we are uble 
to undersell the English manufacturers. The cheapness with which steel is now produced is 
multiplying its uses to a larger degree. Railroad freight cars are very generally made of it, 
large buildings cannot be constructed without it, and it is used almost wholly in the building 
of our ships. Not only have the low price of production and the supply been conducive to the 
great prestige which is ours in the markets of the world, but to the irresistible character of 
the Carnegie armor-plate in our battleships do we owe in a great measure our signal naval 
victories at Manila and Santiago and our world-wide reputation as a great sea power. 
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Industrial concentration and technical improvements, particularly in your State, have 
made American industry the leading factor in the world’s markets. While it will be con- 
ceded that Pennsylvania, in the production of iron and steel, has displaced cotton as the 
chief production of our country, and steel to-day occupies the throne as king of our produc. 
tions, the awakening energy of the American people has extended to every State of the 
Union and is influencing every industry. The energies of the tillers of the soil are rewarded 
to a degree entirely beyond their most sanguine expectations, and the crops now being har- 
vested promise larger returns than in any preceding year of our history. The Governor of 
Kansas expressed the opinion recently that the value of this year’s wheat crop in that State 
would be equal to fifty dollars per capita of the entire population of the State. What is true 
of Kansas is true in a measure of every State in the Union. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, expresses the opinion that inside of 
ten years the States of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, lowa and Nebraska will be producing from 
beets sufficient sugar to supply the requirements of our entire population. 


GREAT INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
As the exports of a country are the best index of its production, the following figures 
showing our exports for eleven months ending with May in each year since 1895, will certainly 
be of interest: 


NBBG... .ccccccvcccccccccccccccns oesece $752,570,335 | BBTB oo cicvccccccccccsoces ocecccces «+ $1,136,503,607 
BOBS. . oc ctccvdoserssscscevetsisoccee GREET. 1 Peru dccconmeccoscesecesescnevesse 1,130,629,075 
1807 ..ssccrccccees TTTTTTTTTTTT Tre 917,800,522 | 1900...........006. oc ccceccvcccccces 1,285,831,125 


For the entire fiscal year just closed the exports are nearly one billion six hundred millions, 
being double those of 1899, and more than one hundred millions in excess of 1900, which 
broke all previous records. 

The bewildering rush of reorganization and consolidation is manifested on every hand, 
and the growing enhancement of values furnishes unmistakable evidence of a new economic 
era. Never before in the history of mankind have such stupendous industrial enterprises 
been attempted and successfully conducted, as this generation has seen. The great managers 
of industrial concerns exhibit an imagination, a power of combination, a fertility of resource: 
a courage and a fortitude that have never been excelled. Dangers there may be—but what- 
ever economic or social dangers may be before us, it is a fact that it is next to impossible 
to reverse or seriously to modify the course of economic events. The only statesmanship or 
philosophy that is worthy of attention is that which seeks to guide, not that which seeks to 
obstruct. Moreover, it must take as its data the forces which are now employed, not the 
imaginary forces of preceding conditions. In our generation we have witnessed indeed the 
most wonderful advances in everything which makes for the higher and the better 
civilization. 

SHARE OF THE BANKS IN PROMOTING PROSPERITY. 


The most striking cause, however, of our industrial growth is due to the inventive ten. 
dency of our mechanics, and while every age has its distinctive features, Iam clearly of the 
opinion that the historian, in writing the history of our age, will refer to it as “ The Indus- 
trial Age.”’” One of our leading statesmen attributed our rapid progress as a nation to the 
locomotive, whose child, he said, we were. It is an open question, however, whether 
the banks or the railroads have contributed most to our present industrial system. Certain 
it is that the absence of cither would stagnate the entire business situation. That we are to 
supply the world with iron and steel, as also innumerable commodities which we have 
demonstrated we can produce more readily than anywhere else on the globe, and that we 
are also destined in the near future to become the world’s banker, will be conceded by all 
who have kept pace with the trend of events. Our rapidly expanding commerce and our 
trade relations with all parts of the world will certainly impel our people, in the near future, 
to organize a strong international banking-house in the City of New York, with a broad 
charter, permitting branches in all of the great trade centres of the world. The advantages 
of such an institution are indeed manifold. Organized and operated with special reference 
to our foreign trade, it would not only be highly beneficial to American merchants and 
manufacturers, but it would give additional prestige to our country everywhere. 

Our foreign trade will become so generul, and so closely are the countries of the world 
now associated through lightning express trains, ** ocean greyhounds” and cables and tele- 
graphs, that I strongly favor the inauguration of a movement to establish an international 
currency—a currency with a standard of value that will be recognized and accepted in all of 
the nations of the world. It is true that the world grows practically smaller every day, and 
it does seem to me that the necessity of a uniform standard of value, by which the exchanges 
between nations can be more readily effected and trade and travel throughout the world 
facilitated, is becoming more and more apparent every year. As gold is now the standard of 
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value in practically all the civilized nations (except China and Mexico), the problem seems 
not difficult of accomplishment. 

That the banks have been an important factor in stimulating the general industries of 
our country, and that they have contributed ina large measure toward our national life, 
no one, lam sure, willdeny. Modern banking is the result of a process of development and 
the necessary outgrowth of organized society. Its development has kept pace with the 
general business of the country, and has given to capital, by the use of checks, drafts and 
other instruments of credit, a degree of transferability not only between sections of our own 
country, but also between the nations of the world. 

Our banking system enables the man who has savings, but is not engaged in an occupa- 
tion in which he can employ them, to transfer them to those who can employ them. I am 
quite sure that any person having investigated the process of organization, operation and 
general management of the banks of the country could not refrain from expressing admira- 
tion for the ingenuity and skill with which the details of the business have been worked out 
to meet the peculiar conditions and requirements of the wage earners and the trade and 
commerce of the world. The banks, by their functions of deposit, discount and exchange, 
mobilize capital and make it the efficient colleague of industry. 

The organizers and managers of the banks invest their money in the capital stock and 
invite their friends and neighbors to deposit their moneyed accumulations with them, paying 
them for the use of it, and also agreeing to return it on demand. This money is loaned to 
the manufacturer, to the merchant and to the owners of our rolling mills and coal and iron 
ore mines, railroads and other large industrial corporations. By these means the great in- 
dustries and commercial enterprises of the country are operated ; labor is employed, and 
wages paid by which more than one-half of our population is supported. 

The function of the bank is to bring together the money and credits of the community, 
and by wise and prudent munagement build up the machinery whereby the transaction of 
business will be facilitated, ani the legitimate needs of commerce supplied. A bank, in the 
true sense of the word, is an accountant for the public, and it is impossible for any commu- 
nity to live and pursue business of any magnitude without these institutions. 

In this and many other ways banks have to do with every interest and element in the 
community which they serve. The savings of the laboring man, and the widow’s insurance 
money become their sacred trust, and they are called upon to supply the lifeblood of com- 
merce as well. 

If the banks of the country conferred no other advantage but that of making loans, it 
would be not only a benefit, but an absolute necessity : but, in order to combine the advan- 
tages derived from all three of these functions, that of providing a place of safety for de- 
posits, making exchanges and collections and furnishing means in the way of loans, they be- 
come of such great importance and of such inestimable value as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of man. 

This system is the force behind all other forces; it keeps in motion the motive power 
which propels the machinery of ourcommerce and manufactures, it stimulates all our indus- 
tries, furnishes employment for laborers and gives prosperity to all classes of our citizens. 
If the support of the banks should be withdrawn, or their efficiency and usefulness neutral- 
ized, it would bring demoralization and disaster to the business of the country, and to the 
Government as well. 

Robert Morris, during the Revolutionary period, appreciated the value of banks, and in 
1780 organized, with other leading citizens of Philadelphia, the Bank of Pennsylvania. 
Through its operation the cause of the patriots was materially enhanced, and it contributed 
in no smal) degree to the independence of the colonies. 

In the darkest hour of the Civil War, when the credit of the nation was sinking and the 
hearts of patriots were grown faint, the banks ot this country came to its rescue, tendered 
to the Treasury of the United States on more than one occasion the major share of the aggre- 
gate banking capital of the country, accepting the obligations of the Treasury therefor. 
This action of the banks relieved the Treasury, buoyed up the credit of the nation, brought 
confidence to the people, and victory to the flag of our country. While we accord all honor 
to the valor and bravery of the soldiers who fought the battles of the country, yet without 
the sinews of war furnished by the banks their efforts could not have been victorious. 

A few years ago, when the Government desired to raise two hundred millions of dollars 
to prosecute the war with Spain, and offered to sell its bonds for that amount, bearing inter- 
est at three per cent., in less than twenty-four hours after the announcement was made the 
voluntary subscriptions of the banks of the country for this loan aggregated seven times the 
amount required. The popularity of this issue has been emphasized in a substantial manner 
in its commanding a premium at the present time of ten per cent. in the markets of the world. 
Had the banks held aloof from the transaction, it is a question whether the bonds to-day 
would bring more than par. Through the agency and influence of the banks also the two 
per cent. bonds issued in March, 1900, are to-day commanding a premium of seven per cent. 
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It certainly will not be gainsaid that the firm and unrelenting position of the banks of 
the country in behalf of the gold standard exercised an influence that was most effective. 
The banker, although sometimes criticised, is the most conservative of citizens, and when he 
demands an honest currency he knows, by the very nature of his business, what it is upon 
which he bases his demands. The banks of the country have not only adhered to correct prin- 
ciples of finance, but they have also exercised their influence in behalf of good government, 
the integrity of the people, and the credit and honor of the nation. Like the blind goddess 
who deals her unerring blow in justice’s name, the banker must have the courage of his con- 
victions and decide at all times in accordance with his best judgment, unmindful of the con- 
sequences. 

The last four years have produced more pages of financial history, accentuated commer- 
cial and industrial conditions, and have been fraught with more momentous consequences to 
our national life than any like period in our history. The achievements of that period in the 
development of the general industries of the 
country—in the strengthening of our national 
credit, and, indeed, in all that makes for the 
attainment of great national prestige, are 
without precedent in the history of nations, 
The imagination and courage of the most opti- 
mistic patriot would not have impelled him, 
at any time ip the past, to anticipate existing 
conditions. Our growth commercially, finan- 
cially and as a world power, has not been 
more astonishing to the people of foreign 
countries than it is to ourselves. 

All available statistics regarding our for- 
eign trade, our railroad earnings, our bank 
clearings or our crop prospects are of an espe- 
cially favorable character. With the promise 
of a wheat crop heretofore unknown in our 
history, with an expanding trade, with the re- 
sumption of gold production in South Africa, 
and with the production and transportation 
industries taxed to their utmost, we are cer- 
tainly warranted in the hope that existing 
conditions wil! continue for many years. 





GREATNESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A distinguished foreigner speaking of our 

President Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- country recently, said: “The mighty land, 

ciation. placed by the Omnipotent Hand between the 

Far East on the one side, to which she stretches 

out her glorious arms over the broad Pacific, while on the other side she sweeps with uplifted 

hand over the Atlantic and touches Europe; a mighty land, including in her ample bosom 

untold resources of every form of commercial and mineral wealth; a mighty land, with room 
for four hundred millions of men. 

Is there not reason to suppose that in the future, to which we cannot see to-day, that 
America will be to the whole world more than Rome was in the ancient days, the great 
storehouse of the world, the great pacific ruler, by justice, of the world, her manufacturing 
power dispensing frum out her mighty bosom all the necessaries and all the luxuries of life 
to the whole world around her? She may be destined, and I belive she is, to rise rapidly into 
that gigantic power that will overshadow all other nations.” 

That our republic is destined to attain an unexampled and perilous greatness is certainly 
true. Fifty years hence our population will reach nearly two hundred millions, or more than 
five times the present population of France. At the close of another century, if it increases 
with the same ratio that has hitherto marked its growth, the United States will contain more 
than twice as many people as now inhabit the Continent of Europe. Such an aggregation 
of mankind, belonging to the same intellectual and energetic portion of the human 
race, speaking the same language, Occupying one of the fairest and most fruitful portions 
of the earth, which seems to be the chosen habitation of civilization and progress, united 
under one Government, and that a Government of free institutions, will present a phe- 
nomenon such as has never yet been seen in the world. 

1 believe that our country is God’s chosen land, where in the good time coming the per- 
fection of governments and of nations shall be found. We have here all the resources of 
wealth, power and happiness. Here all men are equal before the law, and here will continue 
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to come people of other lands, whose united efforts will make us invincible in war, un- 
equaled in wealth and unrivaled in all those things which constitute the true grandeur of a 
nation. 

Charles A. Conant, the well-known financial authority, spoke on ‘‘ The Bankers’ 
Share in Our Commercial Expansion.” He thought that to attain the highest 
measure of success in our foreign trade a more flexible system of issuing currency 
was essential. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

President—Grier Hersh, President York National Bank, York. 

Vice-President—J. R. McAllister, Cashier Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—D. 8S. Kloss, Cashier First National Bank, Tyrone. 

Treasurer—O. C. Camp, Cashier National Bank of Tarentum. 

The following delegates to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
were chosen : 

Group I, J. R. McAllister, Cashier Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Group II, Isaac Y. Spang, Cashier Reading National Bank. 

Group III, C. M. W. Keck, Cashier Allentown National Bank. 

Group IV, Adolph Niemeyer, President Savings Institution, City of Williamsport. 

Group V, John Hertzler, President Lancaster Trust Co. 

Group VI, E. E. Lindemuth, Cashier Clearfield National Bank. 

Group VII, Jesse Moore, Cashier First National Bank, Cochranton. 

Group VIII, R. M. Wardrop, Vice-President and Cashier People’s National 
Bank, Pittsburg. 

Delegate-at-large, Frank M. Wallace, Vice-President Second National Bank, Erie. 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE HELD AT MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
SEPTEMBER 24, 25 AND 26. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the American Raekers’ Association will 
be held at the Pabst Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 24, 25 and 26. Reduced rates—full fare going and one-third fare 
returning, will be granted by the railroads. Receipt should be obtained from the 
ticket agent at the time of purchasing ticket. 

The programme will consist of discussions of popular and practical questions 
opened by prominent men. Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, is ex- 
pected to make an informal address. Each topic is open to delegates under the five- 
minute rule ; time to be extended by unanimous consent. 

The bankers of Milwaukee have arranged a most interesting and enjoyable pro- 


gramme of entertainment. A reception will be tendered the visiting delegates and 


ladies by Mr. F. G. Bigelow at the Deutscher Club, on Tuesday, September 24, at 
9Pr.mM. On Wednesday, the 25th, after the convention adjourns (2 P. M.), carriages 
will be provided and the party will be driven around the city and suburbs. A Ger- 
man lunch, at White Fish Bay, will be tendered by Mr. Frederick Pabst. On Thurs- 
day, the 26th, a visit will be made to the breweries. 

The Trust Company Section will have a special meeting in Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber 25, and discuss matters peculiarly pertinent to trust companies. The headquar- 
ters of the section will be the Plankinton House. 

The September number of the MaGazrnz, to be issued early in the month, will 
be devoted largely to the coming convention, and will contain an illustrated de- 
scription of the banking, commercial and manufacturing interests of Milwaukee and 
illustrated descriptions of prominent banks and bankers in several other cities. The 
official programme of the convention will also be published. 
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L'“E AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


It is of the highest importance to the welfare of life insurance that the principles 
which lie at the foundation of the system should be understood by the general pub- 
lic. Nothing is so much needed to-day in connection with the business as an 
aroused and watchful public opinion. While the trained expert is needed to method- 
ize and control its numerous details, its underlying principles can be easily made 
plain to the common mind. If the management of companies claimed the attention 
of the vast number of persons directly interested in their safety and prosperity, the 
business would be surrounded by a powerful and conservative influence. There 
has never been a period in the history of American life insurance when this influence 
was so essential to the safety and well-being of the business as now. 

A life insurance policy is in every case an important provision for the future. 
In a great majority of individual cases it is the most important provision, as obser- 
vation has shown that it quite commonly constitutes the principal, if not the sole, 
support of a bereaved family. It is neeessary, therefore, that the provision shall 
be absolutely safe, and that the cost of securing it shall be made as light as possible. 
A person having insured his life and having obtained a policy containing equitable 
conditions, may be said to be concerned only as to the safety of the protection and 
its low cost. 

The calculations in life insurance rest upon three assumptions, and the safety of 
the business is in proportion to the fulfillment of these assumptions. 

First.—It is assumed that a given number of deaths will occur each year, or, in 
other words, an assumption is made of the amount of death losses which will have 
to be paid. Carefully constructed mortality tables, which have the sanction of the 
scientific world, are the guides in determining this assumption. 

Second.—As a policy-holder grows older his liability to die increases, and hence 
the cost of insuring him increases. If he were charged the actual cost each year he 
would be compelled to pay a constantly increasing premium. Few would be will- 
ing to do this. It would not only become inconvenient, but if the insurance were 
continued many years the cost would grow so large as to be almost prohibitory. 
To meet this difficulty, the cost for the whole period is averaged and a uniform 


‘yearly premium is charged, and allowance is made for the interest upon the money 


which accumulates in the hands of the company. This method, known as the 
level premium system, of preventing a yearly increasing cost by averaging the 
premiums, is so clearly necessary, and at the same time so advantageous, that the 
mere statement of it is sufficient to establish its expediency. It becomes necessary 
in the calculation of averaged premiums to assume that a given rate of interest will 
be earned, This is the second assumption. 

Third—An assumption must be made of the cost of administration and of the cost 
of securing the business. This, which is technically called the loading, is the third 
and last assumption. 

It is evident from this explanation that if these three assumptions are made good 
the payment of the policy is put beyond doubt. 

The assumption of the number of deaths is made larger than will be likely to oc- 
cur. Ifacompany employ skillful physicians to examine applicants, and particu- 
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larly if it guards against fraud, by employing men of intelligence and integrity as 
agents, not only will the number of deaths not exceed the assumed number, but a 
considerable gain will arise from this source. : 

If a conservative rate of interest is assumed by the company, and skill and care 
are exercised in the investment of its funds, the second assumption will also be 
realized. 

To make the averaged premium abundantly safe against any contingency which 
may arise, the loading or provision for expenses is made liberal, and nothing short 
of reckless and wasteful management can cause the cost of administration and of se- 
curing the business to exceed the loading. 

It is evident, therefore, that life insurance is not necessarily attended by mystery 
or difficulty. For the successful management of a company common sense and com- 
mon honesty are the principal requisites. 

Having discussed the question of safety, let us now turn to the question of the 
lowest cost for insurance. As has been said, the three assumptions upon which the 
calculations rest are conservative, and the actual cost of insurance should be less 
than the assumed cost as represented by the premium charged. Therefore if at the 
end of the year it is found that too much has been charged for mortality, and too 
much for the expense of conducting the business, and that the rate of interest earned 
is larger than that assumed, a deduction is made from the next premium. The larger 
the deduction the lower the net cost of the insurance to the policy holder. The 
amount of the dividends will depend upon the excess of interest earned upon the 
reduced amount of death losses and the reduced expense of management. Accord- 
ingly that company which selects its risks with the greatest care, at the same time 
guarding against fraud, that invests its money so as to earn the highest rate of in- 
terest, and avoids extravagant expense in managing its business, will return the 
largest dividends to its policy holders, and thus bring the cost of insurance down 
to the lowest point. It will at the same time maintain the highest standard of 
safety. 

To recapitulate: a death rate lower than the assumed rate results in greater 
safety and reduced cost ; a higher rate of interest than that assumed, provided always 
that it is not secured by lowering the standard of investment, results in greater 
safety and reduced cost; and a wise economy in management, bringing the rate of 
expenditure inside of the loading, results in greater safety and reduced cost. 













BANKERS AS INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Ocean is scooping bank burglary business by appointing State banking as- 
sociations to act as its agents and paying them commissions. The wisdom of this 
policy may be questioned. The banking associations have the interests of their 
members, not that of the insurance company, at heart. Besides, agents nurse a 
strong grudge against a company that cuts them out of commissions by such meth- 
ods.—Insurance Monitor. 


















FACTS THAT SHOULD BE LOOKED IN THE FACE. 


Rev. W. H. Hopkins, in ‘‘ Provident Savings,” says: 

‘One of the facts that should be looked in the face is the uncertainty of life. 
But with too many men, ‘the wish being father to the thought,’ life is regarded as 
a long, long journey of whose approaching end sufficient announcement will be 
given to allow one to put his house in order. But the fact to be recalled by sane 
men is that our days are governed by no such unchanging rule. Now and then 
men pass their three score and ten, and may almost name the year of their 
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demise before it dawns—and even for them ‘insurance’ has its valued gift—but 
often these seem to be the exceptional cases. Here is a minister’s diary : three days 
ago the funeral of a little girl; to-day the funeral of an aged man; to-morrow it is 
a young man who is buried ; and the next day a business man in his prime. One 
of the four lived his allotted time, as the saying runs ; the others fell asleep while 
it was yet day, and they had no longing for slumber. This is the fact, therefore, 
: to be faced, that at times darkness fills the sky at noon, that the frost appears when 
i spring is well on the way, that the business man is called home with the pen wet in 
| his fingers and the balance sheet unready. 
i) Anxiety and fear should be put away ; they are not becoming ; but, on the other 
‘| hand, a man should reckon on the possibility of the thread breaking before the 
| weaving is done—to think otherwise is foolish. It is well to save; the snug little 
sum grows through your own additions and through the interest which the bank 
allows ; but it is well also to know that the sum which in the bank would be large 
twenty, thirty years away, if undisturbed, will be large to-morrow if death lays 
you low. This is insurance that assures! And the fact of the uncertainty of life is 
met by the other fact that wife and children will have shelter and food and certain 
comforts, even though your han i falls lifeless.” 






















INSURANCE A NECESSITY, NOT A LUXURY. 


Edward Rotan, President First National Bank, Waco, Texas, recently had the 
following to say regarding the necessity of life insurance : 

‘“* He is ‘ worse than a heathen’ who does not provide for his own family. An 
element of unascertainable risk enters into every investment, against which no or- 
dinary foresight can guard. Accident, prolonged sickness, bad judgment, a faith- 
less friend, are dangers which daily threaten every man’s estate. The best method 
of protection yet devised is life insurance. Every man, rich or poor, owes it to him- 
self, his creditors, his family, to provide some measure of indemnity against loss, in 
proper proportion to his means, and commensurate with his responsibilities. 

Life insurance is a necessity, not aluxury. As a charge against income it is quite 
as legitimate as taxes or fire insurance. 

The ownership of a life policy injures no man’s credit, and infracts no rule of 
economy ; and when once a venture is made and ‘ the hand put to the plough’ there 
should be no turning back. The policy should be kept alive and the insured should 
pray daily for the privilege of paying many annual premiums. 

It is false economy to think one must die young in order to ‘beat the insurance 
company.’” 







































HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 


The ‘‘ Record and Guide” says: ‘‘ From time to time circumstances come to our 
attention that show that builders and owners, through ignorance of its provisions, 
do not obtain anything like all the pecuniary benefits the insurance schedule offers 
them. This is largely due to the fact that neither has learned the value of expert 
assistance and opinion upon this important item of expense. Only recently we heard 
of a case where, on the advice of an insurance broker, the owner of a commercial 
building, by a few inexpensive changes, putting in some water buckets and replac- 
ing common glass in a skylight with wire glass, was immediately recouped the cost 
several times by a reduction of his insurance premium. In another instance, similar 
expert advice removed the necessity of tearing apart a building, about to be converted 
from domestic to business uses, in order to supply a flue for a furnace, which event- 
ually was cheaply erected at the rear of the building, so that the cost of alterations 
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was much reduced. In both instances it was only by accident that the owners found 
out what they could do to reduce their expenses so materially. A competent insur- 
ance broker is a potential benefactor for the property owner. This is especially true 
of owners of mercantile buildings. There are many property owners in New York 
who are paying yearly hundreds of dollars in insurance premiums which they might 
save by the expenditure of a few dollars for alterations in the building or for the in- 
stallation of preventive apparatus. 

The key rate for fireproof buildings under the mercantile schedule is ten cents on 
the $100, and the specific rate on any building is made up by adding the specified rate 
for faulty construction or mismanagement. Thus each building is rated on its own 
merits or demerits. For unprotected cast-iron columns the penalty is $1 50 on every 
$1,000 of insurance as long as they remain unprotected. If the openings on the floor, 
stairs or elevator have not proper coverings the owner is assessed $5 on the $1,000; 
if the heating apparatus is unsafe, $25 a $1,000, and if the defects in the heating ap- 
paratus are not remedied the policy will be cancelled. A down-town broker several 
days ago showed the writer a schedule on which the rate had been reduced from 
ninety cents to fifty cents, a reduction of forty-four per cent. The principal changes 
made were the placing of metal doors between two buildings, thus reducing the area 
and the number of tenants ; the reconstruction of the skylight by putting in wire 
glass instead of plain, the elimination of a stairway charge by boxing the stairs, the 
addition of two watchman’s clocks, the placing of fire buckets on every floor, and 
having the packing done in the vault instead of in the basement. Apartments and 
tenements have a special rating, the premium being $1 on the thousand, unless the 
area is over 2,500 square feet. If there are stores on the grade floor the rate is $2, 
and if any business is carried on above the grade floor, such as dentists’ offices or the 
like, the risk comes under the mercantile schedule 2c #3 specifically rated. 

These facts not only show that owners often pay kigher premiums than they need 
to, but also that the insurance of a building is a technical and complicated question, 
which can only be satisfactorily answered by tbe expert. Yet we doubt whether the 
average builder ever thinks of submitting the plans of a building before erection to 
an insurance broker for examination and opinion as to whether they can be improved 
upon in order to later save fixed charges, or whether the average owner asks his 
broker to go over the whole ground and make a comprehensive insurance report, 
showing whether, if anything, what can be done to save premiums, as he would go 
toan architect or engineer for a report on structural defects. Yet it would, in our 
Opinion, pay to do it.” 

It is evident that any good schedules will improve risks more than a building law 
can, for the former reaches buildings in existence and forces improvements, while a 
building law usually reaches new structures only. 








New York State Bankers’ Association.—The illustration printed in last month’s 
MAGAZINE, showing the delegates and visitors to the recent convention of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association was a reduction of a large photograph. Mounted copies of 
this photograph, 18 x 22 inches, may be had for $2.50, by addressing Max Winckler, 14 Pearl 
Place, Buffalo. A smaller photograph, 11 x 14, will be furnished for $1.5). 





Odd Service of Banks.—In an address before the recent convention of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association, Hartman Baker, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Philadelphia, said: 

“Sometimes the requests that come to us from our out-of-town correspondents are 
doubly interesting, because outside of regular routine. Sometimes they are amusing; as, for 
instance, the well-known President, now dead, of one of the larger New York city banks, 
used frequently to write requesting us to buy for him a certain make of peppermint candy, 
which he thought could be obtained better in Philadelphia than elsewhere. One of our 
Western correspondents lately wrote requesting us to buy him a Boston bull terrier.” 














SPECIAL CONVENTION NUMBER OF THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for September will be a Convention Number, devoted 
largely to the Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, which will 
be held at Milwaukee, September 24, 25 and 26. 

It is proposed (1) to make the Convention Number of especial value to the mem- 
bership of the American Bankers’ Association, (2) to promote the success of the 
forthcoming Convention, and (3) to further the interests of banks, bankers and other 
financial institutions in every part of the country. 

Among the features of the Convention Number will be : Portraits and sketches 
of the officers of the Association, including the members of the Executive Council 
and the Vice-Presidents from the States and Territories ; an authentic illustrated 
sketch of the City of Milwaukee, presenting facts and figures regarding its manu- 
facturing, banking and mercantile interests ; official Programme of the Convention, 
and much other important information relating to the Association ; review of bank- 
ing in all the leading cities. 

Portraits and sketches of bank officers and others allied with banking interests, 
with brief descriptions and reviews of the banks, are desired for presentation in this 
Convention Number. 

On account of its interesting contents and extensive circulation, the Convention 
Number of the MAGAZINE will be an advertising medium of exceptional value, and 
advertisements will be accepted for publication therein (Convention Number only) 
at the following rates : 


Quarter-page, $40; half-page, $60; one page, $100. 


Present advertisers in the MAGAZINE desiring to secure additional space for spe- 
cial representation in the Convention Number will be given a discount of twenty 
per cent. from the above rates. 

Advertisements to be published one year beginning with the Convention Num- 
ber will be accepted at the regular yearly rates, viz.: 


Quarter page, $150 ; half-page, lower, $250 ; half-page, upper, $300 ; one page, $500. 


To add to the attractiveness and value of the Convention Number, it is proposed 
to present therein carefully prepared Reviews and artistic Illustrations of banks, 
bankers, etc., without charge. Advertisers will be entitled to such representation 
if data and photographs are sent in at once. 


BRADFORD RHODES & CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 











THE 


PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK 


PRIZE COMPETITION FOR BANK CLERKS AND OFFICERS 


$1050 IN PRIZES 


SEVEN FIRST PRIZES OF $100 EACH 
SEVEN SECOND PRIZES OF $50 EACH 


The demand for thoroughly trained and educated bankers and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the profession of banking were never so great as 
they are now, and there is a general tendency on the part of bank managers 
and employees to take advantage of this situation and to fit themselves more 
adequately for the proper discharge of their duties. 

To meet this demand for more thorough information on all matters re- 
lated to practical banking and in order to bring out new and practical ideas 
for promoting the efficiency of bank clerks and officers and improving the 
management of banks, the Publishers of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE offer 
prizes amounting to $1050, consisting of seven first prizes of $100 each, and 
seven second prizes of $50 each,:to be awarded to the authors of the best 
papers on The Practical Work of a Bank, the papers to be prepared on the 
general lines indicated by the schedule on the next page of this circular, and 
on some one of the topics named therein. 


Officers and clerks of banks receiving this circular are especially invited 
to submit articles in competition for the prizes offered. 


It is expected that the several topics will be treated from the standpoint 
of actual banking experience and illustrated with working forms of books and 
records in all cases where by so doing the text will be more easily understood 
and of more practical benefit to the reader. These forms should be carefully 
prepared and filled up in black ink, as they will be photo-engraved for publi- 
cation. Ruled forms in colored ink, other than black, cannot be accepted. 
The forms of book headings, records, blanks, etc., must be drawn especially 
to illustrate the article; no stock forms should be used. Forms of blank books, 
blanks, ete., larger than the MAGAZINE page may be drawn, say, twice the 
page size, but in same proportion, in order that they may be reduced by 
photo-engraving process to proper size. No form larger than the page, 74 by 
4} inches, will be published. 

Contributions should not exceed 4,000 words in length (exclusive of forms 
of books, blanks, etc. used in the article) and must reach this office not later 
than October 1, 1901. 
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Publication of papers on Topic No. 5, ‘‘Increasing the Efficiency of the 
Working Force,’ was begun in the July issue of the MAGAZINE and no addi- 
tional papers on this topic can be received. 

The MAGAZINE’s page, bourgeois type, is about 600 words. 

Authors will sign their papers with a nom de plume, and forward in a sepa- 
rate sealed envelope the real name and address, the envelope bearing on the 
outside the nom de plume only. 

The award of the prizes will be made by a jury composed of the Editor 
and Associate Editor of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, and three well-known 
bankers who are authorities on practical bank work. This jury will carefully 
consider the merits of each paper published, and will by vote decide which 
ones on the respective topics are entitled to the first prize, and which the 
second prize. 

Checks in payment of the prizes will be sent to the successful contestants . 
as soon as the jury on awards have rendered their decision; and the names 
of the prize-winners will be published in the MAGAZINE. 

Papers submitted in compliance with the terms of the competition, and of 
sufficient merit, will be published as soon as possible after receipt of the 
manuscript; but no paper on any topic will be published until all the papers 
in that class are sent in. 

It is essential that the articles be written in a clear and terse style so as 
to be easily understood, and that a high standard of excellence generally be 
maintained in their preparation. Write on one side of the sheet only; type- 
written copy preferred. 

In order to preserve the competitive character of the contest, it will be 
required that at least five papers be submitted in a class before the offer of 
first and second prize in such class becomes effective. (As five or more are 
either now in hand or known to be in preparation, on each of the topics 
named, the competition may already be said to be effective covering the 
entire schedule. ) 

The right is reserved to publish any paper submitted without compensation 
except participation in the distribution of awards. Unpublished articles will 
be returned. 

A list of topics on which contributors are expected to write is given below. 
Contestants for the prizes offered may select any one of these topics, and, 
before beginning work on the article, must advise the Editor of THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE of the topic selected, and the date when the paper will be com- 
pleted and sent in. The outline under each topic is intended only for the 
general guidance of contributors. They need not adhere to it strictly, but 
may handle the subject in the way they deem best, confining themselves, 
however, to pertinent features of the main topic. 

Letters from intending contestants will be replied to promptly in order 
that the work may be begun at once. 


LIST OF TOPICS. 


I. Banking Rules and Customs. 


Practical hints as to what bank clerks and officers should know in 
order to aid in the safe, expeditious and profitable conduct of business. 
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Every-day banking law. The latest and best way of doing things. 
Banking practice relating to money, negotiable paper and general deal- 
ings. Points to be observed to safeguard the bank’s interests. 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

II. Collection Department. 

Improved books and forms. Summary of rules governing collec- 
tions. How to make collections pay the best profits. 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

III. Discounts, Loans and Investments. 

How to determine the value of paper offered for discount. Hints 
about minimizing losses. How to keep the bank’s funds safely and 
profitably employed. What part of the funds should be kept in secur- 
ities immediately available, such as high-class R. R. bonds, stocks, etc. 
Suggestions for managing a Credit Department, with records and 
blanks required in conducting such a department. 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

IV. Bookkeeping for City and Country Banks. 

Modern methods of accounting, showing the latest forms of books 
and blanks, with full explanations. 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

V. Increasing the Efficiency of the Working Force. 

Pay, discipline, pensions and profit-sharing; promotion—relative 
value of influence and efficiency; working plans. Practical suggestions 
for securing the best service from officers and employees—relations 


with each other and with the public. 
First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 
(=~ No additional papers can be received on Topic No. 5. 


VI. Embezzlements and Defalcations. 

What experience has shown to be the most effectual means of 
guarding the bank’s funds. System of checks and verifications in use 
in the best-managed banks. 

First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

VII. Increasing the Net Earnings. 

Prudent and economical management. Preventing useless expen- 

diture of time and money. Increasing the bank’s customers. Ways 


in which business may be profitably extended. 
First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 





This competition is open to all bank clerks, junior and senior officers and 
bank managers in the United States; already a number of well-known bank 
experts, as well as clerks who now for the first time have attempted to put 
the results of their experience in words, have signified their intention of con- 
tributing to this competition, and it is believed that the papers taken as a 
whole will contain the latest and best information obtainable in regard to 
the practical workings of the best managed banks. Bankers desiring to keep 
in touch with progressive methods are earnestly requested to bring these arti- 
cles to the attention of their employees. 


BRADFORD RHODES & CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEw YORK. 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 















NEW YORK CITyY. 


—A.K.Chapman, Assistant Cashier of the Ninth National Bank, was recently elected 
Cashier to succeed H. H. Nazro, deceased. 


—B. F. Werner, Assistant Cashier of the Irving National Bank, was recently promoted to 
the position of Cashier. 


—It is reported that the National City Bank is contemplating a large increase of its 
capital and surplus. 


—The First National Bank has increased its capital from $500,000 to $10,000,000 and also 
increased the surplus from $4,750,000 to $10,000,000, and reduced the undivided profits from 
$4,750,000 to $1,102,747. A cash dividend of about 1900 per cent. was also declared to holders of 
the old stock. Deposits of the First National Bank on July 24 were $59,875,185, and total 
resources $82,724,481. These figures will be greatly increascd by the absorption of the National 
Bank of the Republic, details of which have been completed, and the consolidation went into 
effect on August 10. In point of combined capital and surplus the First National Bank is 
now the largest in the United States. 


—The Seaboard National Bank is now occupying the basement of No, 18 Broadway, im- 
mediately under its old quarters. Improvements going onin the building necessitated this 
temporary change of quarters. 


—William E. D. Stokes, a stockholder of the Seventh National Bank, has taken out sum- 
monses in the supreme court against the directors of the bank, President Thomas, and For- 
rest Raynor, the Receiver. 

The complaint charges the directors with reporting to the stockholders that the capital 
of the bank was unimpaired, and that the bank, in addition to the capital, had a large sur- 
plus, when it was already insolvent. It further charges that the directors ‘utterly failed 
and neglected to perform their official duties”; that they ‘*‘suffered and permitted the ac- 
counts of said bank to be kept in an inaccurate and deceptive manner, which failed to show 
the true condition of its affairs.” 

The directors are also charged with employing incompetent persons as Officers of the 
bank. The plaintiff demands judgment for the total amount of bis loss as a stockholder of 
the bank and for the costs of the suit. 


—Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Irving National Bank, July 9, Benjamin F. 
Werner, who has been connected with the bank for twenty-eight years, and for the last five 
years as Assistant Cashier, was chosen Cashier of that institution. 


—The action taken by the stockholders of the Domestic Exchange National Bank, at their 
special meeting on July 25, at which the bank’s title was changed to that of the Commercial 
National Bank, has been approved by the Comptroller of the Currency. The bank recently 
altered its policy regarding charges on out-of-town checks and is now operating under the 
clearing-house rules. It is fitting up a new banking room at Broadway and Reade street, to 
which place it has removed. 


—The National Park Bank, in the report of its condition at the close of business on July 
15, shows that its total resources then amounted to $78,150,943, included in which were $50,- 
926,913 of loans and discounts. It carried individual deposits subject to check amounting to 
$38,820,815. 

--The new Empire National Bank of Brooklyn, will occupy one of the stores on the Twen- 
ty-fifth Ward side of Broadway, just below the corner of Halsey street, temporarily. The 
site committee, of which Richard Goodwin is chairman, has secured an option on a fine build- 
ing and it is expected that by the middle of September the new financial institution will 
open for business. 

The Manufacturers’ Trust Company, on Montague street, has been appointed agent for 
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the new bank, and a call has been issued for the payment of the amount of stock subscribed 
to the amount of $250,000. The time of payment expires on August 25, and subscribers una- 
ble to pay in full are invited to make half payments. 

The New York National Exchange Bank will represent the new banking concern in the 
New York Clearing-House. 


—Henry P. Chilton, who has been connected with the firm of Moore & Schley since its or- 
ganization, has been admitted to partnership in it. 


—The National Bank of the Republic has been absorbed by the First National Bank, an 
advantageous offer having been made for its shares by the latter institution. This will add 
almost $30,000,000 to the resources of the First National. It is understood that Charles H. 
Stout, of the National Bank of the Republic, will have an important official position with the 
First National. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Wm. A. Tower succeeds the late John J. Eddy as President of the National Bank 
of the Commonwealth, and Cashier A. T. Collier has been elected Vice-President. 


--James R. Hooper has been elected President of the National Union Bank, in place of 
George Whitney, deceased. 


—The bankers, brokers and trust companies are to have a new telephone exchange for 
their exclusive use. 


Providence, R. I.—Trust company interests and National bank combinations continue 
to buy up sharesof local National banks. It is stated that three years ago there were thirty- 
seven National banks in operation, but that the consolidations effected and those in progress 
will reduce the number to less than half a dozen, ‘ 


—It is reported that Union Trust Co. interests have acquired control of the Commercial 
National, Weybosset National and the National Bank of North America. 


—The Industrial Trust Company has increased its capital from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000. 


Nashua, N. H.—In order to provide for some assets that are of some value, but not en- 
tirely satisfactory, the Second National Bank, of Nashua, N. H., has reduced its capital from 
$150,000 to $100,000. 

—The Indian Head National Bank recently sent out a circular to shareholders proposing 
to reduce the capital from $120,000 to $100,00, returning $20,000 to shareholders. This will in- 
crease the value and the dividend-earning capacity of the remaining shares. Deposits have 
increased to such an extent that the bank finds difficulty in employing the capital and de- 
posits in making local loans, and makes the reduction to avoid buying outside commercia! 
paper. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia.—At a special meeting of the shareholders of the Girard Trust Co., July 
23, it was decided to issue 5,000 additional shares at $550 a share. Of the amount realized 
$509,000 will be added to capital and the balance to surplus. 


—On account of greatly increased business the Fourth Street National Bank will increase 
its capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. The surplus and net profits on July 15 amounted to 
$2,198,278, and the deposits were $34,118,156. The number of directors will be increased to 
twenty-one. 


New York Trust Companies.—The statement of condition of the fifty-eight trust com- 
panies of the State of New York at the close of business July 1 showed that these institutions 
had resources aggregating $966,528,398. Their capital was $47,450,000, surplus $76,743,000, undi- 
vided profits $21,648,000, deposits in trust $366,629,000 and general deposits $435,888,000. There 
was an increase in the aggregate resources of $168.544,886, while the surplus of the trust com- 
panies during the six months only increased $619,230. The loans on collaterals on July 1 
aggregated $527,040,175. against $387,911,414 on January 1, an increase of $139,128,761. 


Frederick, Md.—The Citizens’ National Bank of Frederick, which was organized in 1886, 
has completed extensive alterations to its banking room at a cost of over $14,000. 

The building, which is of red brick, with brown stone trimming, is a massive and impos- 
ing structure, four stories high, of Queen Anne style of architecture. By these improve- 
ments the entire ground floor was converted into one room, covering 2,368 square feet. 

In addition to the banking room proper, the ground floor contains the directors’ room» 
the President’s private room, several private rooms for the bank officials, several coupon 
rooms for the bank’s customers, and in the rear of these isa room suitable for meetings of 
boards of corporations for the use of the business public. Other important improvements 
n the way of furnishing and arrangement have been made. 
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A feature of these improvements is the large and costly vault. The vault is constructed 
of finely welded chrome steel and iron hardened drill-proof, and embraces all the most ap- 
proved ideas in regard to vault construction. The vault has also a lot of safe-deposit boxes 
of assorted sizes, with master key locks that cannot be opened without the renter and the 
custodian of the bank being present. 

Mr. Joseph D. Baker has been President of the bank since its organization. The other 
officers are: Vice-President, William G. Baker; Cashier, William G. Zimmerman; Assistant 
Cashier, Samuel G. Duvall. 

The latest report shows that the bank had on deposit $1,787,101. 

Newark, N.J.—The Federal] Trust Co. was recently organized here with $500,000 capital 
and $500,000 surplus. Many well-known capitalists are included in the list of shareholders. 


Baltimore.—At a meeting of the directors of the German-American Bank July 11, Alex. 
ander Y. Dolfield, for more than thirty years Cashier of the bank, was unanimously elected 
President, and Louis F. Dietz, for more than twelve years teller, was elected Cashier. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The City National and the Poughkeepsie National Bank are 
arranging to form a trust company into which both banks will be merged. Preliminary to 
this action the capital stock of the Poughkeepsie National will be increased from $150,000 to 
$250,000. 

Negotiable Instruments Law.—The Governor of Pennsylvania has approved the uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Law, passed by the Legislature of that State at its last session, 
and the law goes into effect on September 1. 

Paterson, N. J.—The Paterson National Bank’s statement of July 15 shows total deposits 
of $2,093,488—an increase of $400,000 compared with the April 24 statement. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Property has been purchased by the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank 
on which will be put up a large bank and office building, to be either twenty-one or twenty- 
six stories. It is hoped that the building will be finished by April 1, 1902. Possibly the cap- 
ital of the bank may be increased at that time from $500,000 to $1,000,000, the new stock to be 
sold at $1,000 a share. The surplus and profits are now over $3,400,000. 


—Plans have been drawn for important alterations in the banking rooms of the Dollar 
Savings Bank. The work contemplated consists of tearing out the two side walls and build- 
ing an addition on each side of the present structure. The change will cost probably $65,000, 
and will make the banking room the largest in the city, as it will measure 92x88 feet. The 
new banking room will contain two large vaults and additional counter space. The front of the 
additions will be of Lake Superior sandstone, while the interior walls will be wainscoted toa 
height of eleven feet with imported marble. Above the wainscoting the walls will be decor- 
ated with columns, pilasters, frieze cornices and fresco decorations. The floor will also be of 
marble. Two large dome-shaped skylights will help to ventilate and light the banking room 
in addition to two large windows, each thirteen feet wide, facing Fourth avenue. In the 
additions will be located the President’s, Treasurer’s and Secretary’s rooms, besides the 
ladies’ and general waiting rooms. All the work will be fireproof. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Columbus, Ga.—Through the courtesy of the Third National Bank, THE MAGAZINE has 
received a neatly-illustrated descriptive folder giving a condensed account of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing advantages of this thriving southern city. With a mild and heal!th- 
ful climate, abundant water power, cheap fuel, railway and river transportation, proximity 
to the great cotton-growing section, the situation is certainly a fortunate one. 

There are now six cotton mills in Columbus. The total number of spindles is 137,636; 
total number of looms, 3,767. Total number of cotton mill operatives employed is 3,775. 
Number of bales of cotton consumed annually is 50,000. 

In addition to being a large cotton-mill center, Columbus has many other important in- 
dustrial plants as follows: Two large clothing manufacturing establishments; barrel, trunk 
and box factories; three cotton compresses; cotton-seed oi) mills; two large iron foundries; 
four ice factories; plow factories; fertilizer manufactories; one hosiery plant; one very ex- 
tensive wagon and buggy factory, and numerous other minor industries incident to a man- 
ufacturing center. 

The total weekly pay roll of the city amounts to $30,146.00; total number of employes in 
all industries is 5,636. 


—The Third National Bank, of this city, has issued a little pamphlet entitled ‘* The Story 
of Success, in Four Acts, preceded by a Prologue.” It telis in an interesting way the story 
of the bank’s growth in the twelve years of its history, and declares that the secrets of its 
success are safety, promptness, progress and liberality. There is something to show for this 
policy —$100,000 capital, $75,000 surplus and $15,000 undivided profits. The officers are; Pres- 
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ident, G. Gunby Jordon; Vice-President, W. C. Bradley; Cashier, C. E. Beach; Assistant 
Cashier, Geo. C. Bates, 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Arrangements are being made to put up a handsome building for 
the use of the National Bank of the State of Florida, and the Commercial Bank, State Bank 
of Florida and the Mercantile Exchange Bank are also to be fittingly housed. The late fire 
was not an unmixed evil, for it has prompted the erection of some very fine buildings for 
banking and other purposes. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The first six months of the present year have from a business standpoint 
been phenomenal. Tak ng into consideration the present indications for a heavy fall trade, 
1901 will probably be long remembered. The cause for the prosperous condition of Atlanta 
merchants, manufacturers and laborers is the healthy, normal growth of the city. A recent 
canvass of the local banking houses that are members of the association brought to light 
figures which show almost incredible increase in business over last year. In seven of the At- 
lanta banks the deposits for a stated period of time this year approximate an increase over 
those of last year aggregating $2,501,441. The loans and discounts show an increase over 
those of last year of $1.656,981. The increases are only for the first half of the year, and when 
the fall trade arrives to swell the amount of money deposited and circulated through the 
banks, the showing will be still better. In several instances the increase was fully 25 per 
cent. in both the deposits and the loans. The deposits this year amount to, approximately, 
$8,700,051, and the loans and discounts, $6,447,400. The deposits last year amounted, approx- 
imately, to $6,618,710. 


Macon, Ga.—On July 24 State Treasurer R. E. Park completed an investigation of five 
State banks in this city, and in an interview afterwards stated: ‘The banks of Georgia, I 
find, are in better condition than they have been at any time in their history. This is at- 
tributed to improved business conditions throughout the country. A large number of 
merchants, I am told, have doubled their previous orders for the fall trade.” 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The Security Title and Trust Co. and the Chicago Title and Trust Co. were 
consolidated July 16 under the title of the latter with a combined capitalization of $3,420,000. 
It is reported that by September 1 the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. will be added to the 
combination and the capital increased to $5,000,000. 


It is reported that the Zion City Bank, owned by John Alex. Dawie, the faith-healer, will 
increase its capital to $250,000. 

St. Louis.—The trust companies and banks of St. Louis have decided to reduce the rate 
of interest on all savings and certificates of time deposits from four to three per cent., effec- 
tive at once on all new business and from the date of the next interest period on all old 
business. 


—The State Labor Bureau publishes annually a map showing the aggregate shipments of 
the various productions from every county in the State. Labor Commissioner William An- 
derson has completed the tabulation of the shipments made during the year 1900. Theaggre- 
gate value of all the shipments, not including manufactured goods, made from all the 
railroad, express and boat stations in the State during 1900, computed at the average prevail- 
ing current prices, was in round numbers $147,595,000, being an increase of more than 
$12,500,000, as compared with the previous year. There was a very material increase in the 
shipment of cattle, hogs, horses, mules and sheep. Wheat, oats, hay and flour show a large 
increase. While the shipments of poultry remain about the same, there was a large increase 
in the shipment of eggs. 


—Compilations of the returns from all the State banks of Missouri, giving their condition 
on June 29, show that the total resources of the Stute banks of this city are $48,80],763, and 
deposits $40,102,676. The combined resources of the State and private banks of the entire 
State are $140,510,558, and the deposits $113,419,107. The statements as compared with the 
bank returns of June 30, 1900, show a total increase in assets of more than seventeen millions 
of dollars. Individual deposits alone have increased during the past twelve months more 
than thirteen millions of dollars. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Samuel Marshall, who since 1847 has been the head of the banking 
firm of Marshall & Ilsley and the Marshall & [Isley Bank, has resigned and retired from active 
business. He will be succeeded as President of the bank by Vice-President Charles F. Lisley. 

Mr. Marshall established the above-named firm as a private bank in 1847, and in 1887 it was 
reorganized as a State bank. He was the oldest banker inthe State in point of continuous 
service. 


—The paid-up capital of the Milwaukee Trust Company has been increased from $100,000 
to $200,000. H. H. Camp, who has been President since the organization of the company, has 
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resigned, and F. G. Bigelow, the Vice-President, elected as his successor. J.H. Van Dyke, 
Jr., success Mr. Bigelow as Vice-President. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Extensive improvements were made a short time since in the bank- 
ing rooms of the Fifth National Bank, providing working space for a force of additional 
clerks, which the increase of business demands. 

Trust Companies in Kansas.—Assistant Attorney General West, of Kansas, recently 
gave an opinion that trust companies chartered under the laws of Kansas and now doing 
business cannot continue with less than a capital of $100,000, and that trust companies 
organized under the laws of other States doing business in Kansas must have a capital of 
$100,000 and be governed by the trust company laws passed by the last Legislature. 

The opinion further says that trust companies organized under the laws of other States 
cannot continue to do business in Kansas unless they organize under Kansas laws. 


Bank Commissioner Resigns.—Frank J. Wikoff, Territorial Bank Commissioner for 
Oklahoma, has tendered his resignation, to be made effective September 1, 1901. Mr. Wikoff 
has purchased a controlling interest in the National Bank of Commerce at Stillwater and 
will become its President. The number of banks has grown so rapidly in the last year that 
the commissioner’s expense allowance is exhausted ina few months, making it necessary 
for him to advance money from his own pocket, and so he resigned. 

Port Huron, Mich.—The First National Exchange Bank has purchased desirably-located 
property, and in a short time will begin the erection of a fine building for the bank’s exclusive 
occupancy. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Grand Rapids Savings Bank recently moved into new and 
better quarters, equipped with modern improvements. It had done business at its former 
location for thirteen years. 

The school savings system in vogue in the public and parochial schools here is growing 
in favor each year, and the Grand Rapids Savings Bank, as depository for the children, now 
has a fund of 2,000.000 pennies, saved by the little ones during the past three years. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—There has been a reorganization of the Indianapolis Clearing- 
House, and Geo. C. Calvert succeeds W. F. C. Golt as Manager. The Capital National Bank 
is now a member of the association. 

—The 106 State banks of Indiana have made a report under the call of the State Banking 
Department, showing a condition of unprecedented prosperity. The loans and discounts 
amount to $15,129,229; surplus fund to $780,013; undivided profits to $162,703, and individual 
deposits to $19,628,008. The assets have increased $2,100,000 over a year ago, and $1,400,000 over 
the call made three months ago. 


—The Indiana National Bank has increased its capital from from $300,000 to $1,090,000, 
capitalizing the $700,000 surplus, and passing the $290,000 undivided profits to surplus account. 
Dividends of twelve per cent. annually are being paid, and the shares are closely held ata 
high premium, 

Fremont, Ohio.—The Croghan Bank, of this city, held its annual meeting August 2, and 
besides declaring the customary dividend, made some changes in its officers. Two weil-known 
and successful business men—F. H. Dorr and W. E. Proctor—were elected Vice-Presidents. 
Owing to impaired health, and having other important interests, J. W. Pero resigned as 
Cashier. Cordial resolutions were adopted by the directors, and a silver service was pre- 
sented him as an additional mark of esteem. J.C. Bolinger, for seventeen years Cashier and 
Manager of the People’s Banking Company, of Clyde, Ohio, was elected Cashier of the Cro- 
ghan Bank, to succeed Mr. Pero. George H. Rymers, who has been employed in the bank 
for the past ten years in a responsible position, was made Assistant Cashier. 


Peoria, Ill.—In addition to declaring its regular semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
the Commercial National Bank recently increased the surplus from $75,000 to $100,000, and 
charged $1,000 off of premium account. These factsspeak well for the bank’s management. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Resolution of Washington Bankers.—At the annual convention of the Washington 
State Bankers’ Association, in session at Spokane, June 20, the following resolution was pre- 
sented by Mr. Latimer, of Seattle, and duly adopted: 

** Resolved, That recognizing the rapid development and growing financial and commer- 
cial importance of the States on the Pacific Coast, and particularly the State of Washington, 
the Washington State Bankers’ Association would respectfully request the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at its meeting in Milwaukee this fall to elect one member of the executive 
council of its association from the State of Washington.” 

Also the following resolution: 
** Resolved, That the Washington State Bankers’ Association earnestly recommends to 
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the American Bankers’ Association the election of Mr. P. C. Kauffman, Cashier of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Tacoma, as a member of the executive council of that association, to 
be elected at Milwaukee at the next annual meeting of their association this fall.” 


CANADA. 
Increase of Capital.—The Bank of Hamilton is increasing its capital from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. 
—It is reported that the Bank of Toronto will increase its capital from $2,000,000 to 
3,000,000. 
. Merchants’ Bank of Canada.—H. Montagu Allan, eldest surviving son of the late Sir 
Hugh Allan, has been elected President of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his uncle, the late Andrew Allan. 





Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Indiana.—The Bank of Avilla closed August 2, with liabilities estimated at $20,000. 


—The Commercial Bank, of Andrews, is reported closed, and the owner, J. M. Key, has 
been arrested on the charge of forgery. He is also interested in the Commercial Bank, of 
Cromwell, which, it is reported, has collapsed. 

—W. G. Green, manager of the Bank of Denver, at Denver, Ind., suspended July 9. His 
liabilities are $6,900 and assets $3,300. 

Minnesota—St. PAUL.—R. M. Newport & Son, loan and investment bankers, failed July 
19. Debts of the firm are placed at $296,106 and assets $6,821; personal debts of R. M. Newport, 
$88,329 and assets $98,971. 

New York.—Benjamin Franklin, assignee of the Partridge Bank, of Ovid, which recently 
failed, has filed a final statement and inventory of the affairs of the bank. The liabilities are 
placed at $765,601, and the assets, while having a nominal value of $779,970, in reality are worth 
but $266,970. 

—On August 8 E. J. Vaughan, Receiver of the City National Bank, of Buffalo, presented 
to the Comptroller of the Currency his report upon the character of the assets of that insti- 
tution. The investigation has developed that the capital, surplus and undivided profits have 
been entirely lost. 

Upon the recommendation of the Receiver the Comptroller approved the payment of a 
forty-five per cent. dividend to the creditors, which will be paid within the next thirty days. 

The total liabilities of the bank at the time of its failure were $3,884,649. 

North Dakota.—The State Bank, of Northwood, closed July 23. 


Texas.—On August 4 the First National Bank, of Austin, was placed in the hands of a 
Receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency. Its capital was $100,000 and deposits about 
$700,000, half of which belongs to the State. 

Following the suspension of the First National, the private banking firm of J. H. Ray- 
mond & Co. also closed. This firm was closing out its business and had $75,000 deposited in 
the First National. 

Wisconsin.—The German Exchange Bank, of Chilton, closed July 18, owing depositors 
over $600,000. Its capital was only $50,000, and the assets are reported to be worth not over 
$400,000. 








An Economic Waste.— At the recent convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion one of the speakers, instead of discussing banking topics, spoke on the influences that 
were tending to increase the number of criminals in this country. Among these influences 
the saloon was given a prominent piace. 

So much has been said in regard to the moral aspect of this question, and statistics have 
been quoted so fully and often so recklessly, that little remains to be added. But there is a 
side of the salcon question that has not been much exploited. In the large cities one is struck 
by the enormous number and costly magnificence of these places; the matter of lighting 
them up so brilliantly must be in itself a source of great outlay, without mentioning other 
expenses. The chief contributors to the maintenance of these gorgeous establishments ap- 
pear to be in most cases those usually styled ** workingmen.”’ 

In most leading business streets these places are to be found in every block—frequently 
many of them. 

There would seem to be room for economy here, and some financia] Napoleon might gain 
both fame and fortune by consolidating the present saloons into about one-fourth the 
number. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 










NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


5889—National Fowler Bank, Lafayette, Indiana. Capital, $100,000. 
5890—First National Bank, Harrison, Arkansas. Capital, $25,000. 
5891—First National Bank, Valley Junction, lowa. Capital, $25,000. 
5892—First National Bank, Ruthton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

5893—First National Bank, Hope, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

5894— First National Bank, Thief River Falls, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5895— Northfield National Bank, Northfield, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 
5896—Citizens’ National Bank, Houghton, Michigan. Capital, $50,000. 
5897—Graham National Bank, Graham, Texas. Capital, $50,009. 

5898—First National Bank, Salem, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
§899—Ellwood City National Bank, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
5900 —Citizens’ National Bank, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Capital, $100,000. 
5901—First National Bank, Elk Point, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
§902—First National Bank, Eufaula, Indian Territory. Capital, $40,000. 
§908—First National Bank, Anderson, West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 
5904—Davis National Bank, Seymour, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

§905—First National Bank, Anadarko, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

5006—First National Bank, Payette, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

5907—First National Bank, Argyle, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

5908—First National Bank, Houston, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
§908—Dothan National Bank, Dothan, Alabama. Capital, $50,000. 

5910 - Citizens’ National Bank, Worthington, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5711—First National Bank, Cleveland, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

5912—First National Bank, Prescott, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

5913—United States National Bank, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 
5914—First National Bank, Lawton, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

5915—Hobart National Bank, Hobart, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

5916—First National Bank, Arlington, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
5917—-First National Bank, Paulding, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

5918—First National Bank, Alexandria, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
5919—First National Bank, Knox, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 

5920 —First National Bank, Fredericktown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


United National Bank, New York, New York; by Chas. F. Holm, et al. 

First National Bank, Preston, Idaho; by Geo. C. Parkinson, et al. 

Mason Nationai Bank, Kemp, Texas; by Dodge Mason, et al. 

First National Bank, Hallock, Minnesota; by E. A. Morling, et al. 

First National Bank, Bakersfield, California; by Wm. 8S. Tevis, et al. 

First National Bank, Cameron, West Virginia: by A. C. Jackson, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Monessen, Pennsylvania; by T. G. Brown, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Margaretville, New York; by Ewd. L. O’Connor, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Crockett, Texas; by Arch Baker, et al. 

First National Bank, Thermopolis, Wyoming; by 8. Conant Parks, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Adena, Ohio; by Wm. P. Moore, et al. 

Merchants and Miners’ National Bank, Idaho Springs, Colorado; by Wm. A. Haggott, et al. 
First National Bank, Grantsville, Maryland; by Frank Watts, et al. | 
Broadway National Bank, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
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First National Bank, Mannsville, Indian Territory; by A. J. Wolverton, et al. 
First National Bank, Hotchkiss, Colorado; by John E. Hanson, et al. 

First National Bank, Woonsocket, South Dakota; by J. H. Anderson, et al. 
Manilla National Bank, Manilla, Iowa; by D. W. Shaw, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Red Oak, Iowa; by Ralph Pringle, et al. 

First National Bank, Hobart, Oklahoma; by Geo. A. Clark, et al. 

Lawton National Bank, Lawton, Oklahoma; by Geo. A. Clark, et al. 

German National Bank, Chilton, Wisconsin: by L. D. Moses, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Crandall, Texas; by Thos. J. Penn, et al. 

Farmers’ National] Bank, Pilger, Nebraska; by B. Stevenson, et al. 

First National Bank, Chilton, Wisconsin; by R. C. Russell, et al. 

First National Bank, Brownsville, Tennessee; by R. M. Chambliss, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Wapanucka, Indian Territory; by R. E. Wade, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Gilmer County Bank, Glenville,-W. Va.; into First National Bank. 
Pilger State Bank, Pilger, Neb.; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA, 
DoTHAN—Dothan National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Dothan); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
James R. Faircloth; Cas., J. Lillian Craw- 
ford; Asst. Cas., R. C. Williams. 
GENEVA—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $50,000. 


AREKANSAS. 

ASHDOWN— Little River County Bank ; Pres., 
M. A. Locke; Vice-Pres., A. N. Wood; Cas., 
W. O. Sims. 

DANVILLE— Yell County Bank. 

HARRISON—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Commerce); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. C, Jobes; Cas., B. J. Templeton. 

LAKE CiTy—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 

LITTLE Rock—Pulaski Savings Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. B. Braddock ; Vice-Pres., 
C. D. Cryer. 

MARSHALL—Marshall Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., John M. Coker; Cas., N. M. Bratton. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ARBUCKLE—Bank of Arbuckle; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., George C. Meckferze: Vice- 
Pres., C. B. Morrison; Sec’y, J. E. Cain. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER—The Daniels Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres.. Wm. Cooke Daniels; Cas., A. C. 
Foster. 

ELDORA—Bank of Eldora: Pres., Wm. B. 
Ogden; Cas., Ralph R. Balch. 


CONNECTICUT. 
GREENWICH—Union Trust Co. 
TERRYVILLE — Terryville Savings Bank ; 
Pres., George C. Clark: Vice-Pres., Andrew 
¥F. Gaylord; Sec. and Treas. Jason C. Fenn. 


FLORIDA. 
JENSEN—Planters’ Security Bank. 


GEORGIA. 
ELBERTON—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., McAlpine Arnold; Cas., L. M. Heard. 
GEORGETOWN — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank. 
GRANTVILLE—Bank of Grantville; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. W. Colley ; Cas., Chas. M. 
Walker. 








Lyons — People’s Bank: capital, $15,000; 
Pres., R. L. Page; Cas., vey W. Gregory. 
LUMBER CiTy—Lumber City Banking Co. 


IDAHO. 

PAYETTE — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. V. Leighton ; Cas., Pat- 
rick A. Devers. 

ILLINOIS. 

CANTON—Canton State Savings Bank. 

CLAYTON—Clayton State Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000. 

FAIRLAND—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., James 
Watts; Vice-Pres, J. D. Seltzer; Cas., B. 
C. Paine. 

GENOA—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000. 

Mount STERLING — Brown County State 
Bank ; capital, $50,000. 

PIPER City—J. C. Culbertson. 

W ARREN—Citizens’ Bank. 


INDIANA. 

ADV4ANCE—Bank of Advance; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., W. J. DeVol; Vice-Pres., Thomas 
Shera; Cas., 8. W. Ailes. 

BRYANT— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital, $10,000. 

DALE—Dale Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., J. 
W. Wedeking; Cas., F. B. Heichelbech. 

Knox—First National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Oratio D. Fuller; Cas., Monroe C. 
McCormick. 

LAFAYETTE — National Fowler Bank (suc- 
cessor to Fowler National Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., James M. Fowler; Cas., 
Brown Brockenbrough. —— Tippecanoe 
Loan and Trust Co.; capital, $50,000. 

MARION—Grant Trust and Savings Bank. 

MELLOTT— Mellott Bank; Pres., John A. 
Dagger; Cas., John R. DeHaven. 

SAINT PAUL—Citizens’ Bank. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ARDMORE—Indian Loan and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., C. R. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
C. M. Campbell; Treas., Lee Cruce; Asst 
Treas., G. W. Stuart. 
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CoALGATE—Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Boone Williams; 
Cas., R. L. Smallwood. 

EuUFAULA—First National Bank (successor to 
Foley Banking Co.); capital, $40,000; Pres., 
C. E. Foley; Cas., J. T. Crane. 

MuskKOGEE—Territorial Trust and Surety 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., John R. Thomas; 
First Vice-Pres., James King Duffy; Second 
Vice-Fres., Homer B. Spaulding; Secretary, 
Charles H. Roser; Treasurer, William E. 
Rowsey. 

WeELCH—Bank of Welch; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., G. W. Dixon; Treasurer, Davis Hill. 


IOWA. 


ALBURNETT—Alburnett Savings Bank. 

CAMBRIA—Cambria Savings Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., A. F. Pumphrey; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. McCullough; Cas., 8. G. Moore. 

EARLHAM— Bank of Earlham; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. E. Teachout; Vice-Pres., A. 
C. Miller; Cas., H. M. Whinnery; Asst. 
Cas., H.S. Johnson.——Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,009; Pres., M. D. Hill; Cas., C. 
B. Jobnson. 

LEHIGH—Lehigh Valley Savings Bank. 

ELDORA—Eldora Savings Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Bates: Cas., W.J. Murray. 

PERCIVAL — Exchange Bank; Cas., C. R. 
Kidd. 

PrEscoTt—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James C. Alien; Cas., Theo- 
dore F. King. 

RoyvaL—Bank of Royal; capital, $15,000. 

STOCKPORT—Stockpoit Bank. 

Turtn—Turin Bank; Pres., W. T. Day; 
Vice-Pres., C. T. Hausen; Cas., O. H. San- 
son. 

VALLEY JUNCTION—First National Bank 
(successor to Windsor & Casady): capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. P. Bennett; Vice-Pres., 
Simon Casady ; Cas.. J. W. Mullane. 

WALL LAKE—German Bank (successor to 
Wall Lake State Bank); capital, $25,000: 
Pres., A. Herrig; Cas.,C. M. Herrig; Asst.- 
Cas., A. L. Herrig. 


KANSAS. 

KANSAS CITY- Kansas State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., James R. Quarles: Cas.,C. N. 
Prouty. 

MAYETTA--Mayetta State Bank; capital, 
$5,000: Pres., J. R. Lasswell: Cas., P. F. 
Eggen. 

SCOTTSVILLE—Scottsville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

KENTUCKY. 


BANDANA—Ballard County Bank; Pres., R. 
F. Stewart; Vice-Pres., 8S. T. Payne; Cas., 
W. G. Purdy, Jr. 

BEREA—Berea Banking Co.; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., A. T. Fish; Cas., W. H. Porter. 

BOWLING GREEN—Citizens’ National Bank 

(successor to Warren Deposit Bank); cap- 

ital, $190,000; Pres., Thomas J. Smith ; Vice- 
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Pres., R. W. Covington; Cas., Thomas H. 

Beard; Asst. Cas., M. J. Hanley. 

BuFFALoO—Buffalo Savings Bank; Pres., E. 
S. Ferrill; Vice-Pres., A. M. Howell; Cas., 
J. E. Williams. 

SALT LicK—Salt Lick Deposit Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., H. H. Lewis; Cas., Allen H. 
Points; Sec., W. A. Whitcomb. 


LOUISIANA. 
EuUNnIcE—Eunice State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Louis Mayer; Vice-Pres., Gus Fusi- 
lier: Cas., J. J. Lewis. 


MAINE. 
Macuras—Machias Banking Co. (successor 
to Machias Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
_ Geo. F. Cary; Cas., Edward E. Talbot. 


MARYLAND. 
FEDERAILSBURG—Eastern Shore Trust Co., 
Mer., Harry Davis. 


MICHIGAN. 

ALMA—First State Bank (successor to W. 8. 
Turck & Co.); capital, $30,000; Pres., A. W. 
Wright: Cas.,G. S. Ward; Asst. Cas., Ely 
Brewbaker. 

BaD AxE—State Savings Bank (successor to. 
Post & Seeley); capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
E. Sleeper: Cas., James Baldwin; Asst. Cas., 
Japheth Hind.—State Bank of Frank W. 
Hubbard & Co (successor to Frank W. Hub- 
bard & Co.); capital, $30,000; Pres., Frank 
W. Hubbard; Cas., John Ryan; Asst. Cas., 
Willard Varty. 

CARSONVILLE—Exchange State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Exchange Bank) ; capital, $20,000 ;. 
Pres., David Crorey ; Cas., W. J. McCaren. 

CHESANING—Chesaning State Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

East JORDAN—State Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., Joseph C. Glenn; Vice-Pres., A. H. 
Frost; Cas., Geo. G. Glenn. 

GREENLAND—Greenland Bank; capital, $10,- 
00U. 

HovuGHTon- Citlzens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Reginald C. Pryor; Cas., 
Charles H. Moss; Vice-Pres., C. H. Hall. 

Ipa—Bank of Ida; capital, $5,000; Pres., S. L. 
Wallace; Cas., John 8. Knapp. 

Le Roy—Le Roy Exchange Bank (H. G. Flint 
& Co.) 

ROCHESTER — Bank of Rochester (Burr & 
Newberry), 

STANTON—State Savings Bank (C. W. French 
& Co.; capital, $20,000; Pres., Fred R. Mes- 
senger ; Cas., C. W. French. 

VASSAR—State Bank. 

MINNESOTA. 

ARGYLE—First National Bank ; capital, $25- 
000; Pres., J. F Thompson; Cas., N.S. Heg- 
nes; Asst. Cas., G. G. Kemp. 

CHISHOLM—Bank of Chisholm; Cas., A. H. 
Griesler. 

DuLuTH—National Safe Deposit Co.; Pres., 
A. H. Comstock. 

FounTAIN— Bank of Fountain. 

















ISANTI—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Isanti: capital, $10,000; Pres., F. F. Murray; 
Cas., W. W. Shulean. 

KENNETH —Bank of Kenneth; Pres., R. B. 
Hinkly ; Vice-Pres., C. J. Martin; Cas., A. 
D. Parker. 

NORTHFIELD — Northfield National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., A. W. Norton; Vice- 
Pres., Hiram A. Scriver; Cas., J. G, 
Schmidt. 

Opin—Odin Bank; Pres., J. C. Jensen; Cas., 
W. M. Jacobson. 

RuTHTON—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Ruthton); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
M. J. Evans; Cas., S. B. Duea. 

STEPHEN--State Bank ; capital, $10,000; Pres.., 
J. Gillespie; Vice-Pres., G. E. Carr; Cas., 
C. A. Smith. 

THIEF RIVER FALLS—First National Bank 
(successor to Scandia State Bank): capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. H. Stone; Cas., W. W. 
Prichard. 

WORTHINGTON — Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., G. W. Patterson; 
Cas., C. T. Tupper. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
CHARLESTON—Charleston Bank; Cas., Wm, 
Quarles, Jr. 
MAGEE—Bank of Magee; capital, $30,000. 
OAKLAND—Oakland Bank. 


MISSOURI. 
BLODGETT—Blodgett Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; 
Pres., O. F. Goodin; Cas., A. E. Stocking. 
CLARKSBURG — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., G. L. Fowler; Cas., Frank B. 
Clark. 

ORONOGO—Bank of Oronogo (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $5,000. 

RICHARDS—Bank of Richards ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Grant Hornaday; Cas., L. D. Huffa- 
ker. 

St. Louris—Washington Trust and Bonding 
Co.; capital, $250,000. 

StockTon—Commercial Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Jefferson Jackson ; Cas., Chas. 
R. Church; Asst. Cas., A. J. Jackson. 


MONTANA. 

CHINOOK—Bank of Chinook ;: capital, $20,000; 
Pres., Stephen Carver; Cas., Charles E. 
Owens, 

WHITEHALL—Jefferson Valley Trading Co.; 
capital, $65,500; Pres., J. E. Davis; Cas., W. 
M. Fergus. 

NEBRASEA. 


BATTLE CREEK—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. W. Richardson; Cas., 
Harry Barnes. 

CLEARWATER—Clearwater State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Comstock—Comstock State Bank; capital, 
$5,000 ; Pres., Wm. P. Higgins; Cas., Thomas 
Jackson. 

GRAF—Chamberlain Banking House 

(branch). 
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GRAND ISLAND—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., B. F. Clayton; Cas.., 
E. D. Hamilton; Asst. Cas., C. H. Menck. 

Gross—Gross State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., 8. Saunders; Cas., J. H. Butler. 

Ho.LBROOK — Bank of Holbrook; capital, 
$5,000. 

LyncH—Ponca Valley Bank; capital, $5,000 ; 
Pres., Frank Nelson; Cas., C. F. Roe ; Asst. 
Cas., Dan. Melcha. 

OVERTON — Alfalfa State Bank; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., H.S. Green; Vice-Pres., D. M. 
Douthett; Cas., E. R. Green. 

Vresta—Chamberlain Banking House 
(branch). 

WATERBURY—Waterbury State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

WATERLOO - Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Isaac Noyes; Cas., H. B. 
Waldron. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK—Federal Trust Co.; capital, $1,000,- 
000; surplus, $500,000; Pres., Andrew Kirk- 
patrick; Vice-Pres., Benjamin Atha and 
Joseph M. Byrne; Sec. and Treas., Charles 
H. Ely. 

PATERSON—Citizens’ Trust Co. 


NEW YORE. 
Troy—Troy Trust Co.; organizing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Eitm Crty—Toisnot Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., R.S. Wells; Vice-Pres., F. K. 
Borden ; Cas., E. W. Simpson. 

FAYETTEVILLE — Fayetteville Savings and 
Trust Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres., W; J. Ed- 
wards; Vice-Pres., W. L. Holt; Cas., C. J. 
Ahearn. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
ASHLEY—First State Bank. 
GALESBURG—Galesburg State Bank; capi- 

tal, $5,000. 

GRANVILLE—Granville State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000: Pres., Geo. E. Stubbins; Cas., C. A. 
Stubbins. 

Horse—First National Bank (successor to 
Steele County Bank); capital, $25,000; Cas., 
James D. Brown. 

KATHRYN—First Bank; Pres., Thos. Casey ; 
Vice-Pres., L. A. Batcheller; Cas., C. E. 
Batcheller. 

OBERON--Bank of Oberon ; capital, $5,000. 

ORISKA — State Bank of Oriska; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Thos. Van Steinbergh; Cas., 
W. E. Clark. 

OsNABROCK—Bank of Osnabrock; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. H. Shulze; Cas., T. L. 
Tillisch. 

PERTH — Bank of Perth; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Adam Hannah; Cas., Ketel Stens- 
rud. 

WaALEsS—State Bank; Cas., C. W. Getchell. 
— Home Bank; Cas., F. R. May. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND—Caxton Savings and Banking 
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Co.; capital, $200,000 ; surplus, $50,000 ; Pres., 
Rollin C. White ; Vice-Presidents, Worces- 
ter R. Warner, Edward 8. Page and Thomas 
H. Greer; Sec. and Treas., Wm. F. Kyle; 
Asst. Sec. and Treas., Judd H. Clark.—— 
Bankers’ Surety Co.— Fairmount Savings 
Bank. 

BELLEVUE—Bellevue Banking Co. 

CoLuMBUSsS—R. R. Parker & Co.— Security 
Savings Bank. 

HASKINS—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

LEESBURG—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., W, E. Borden; Cas., 
Charles E. Hixson. 

PAULDING—First National Bank; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., Edward Staley; Cas., N. G. 
Saurwein. 

SEBRING — Citizens’ Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000. 

SHERWOOD—Sherwood Savings Bank Co.; 
Pres., John Neidereur ; Cas., J. E. Hosler. 
SwanTon—Bank of Swanton; Pres., A. Q. 

Price: Vice-Pres., T. C. Stevens. 

WEsTON— Weston Savings Bank Co (suc- 
cessor to Exchange Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. E. Royce; Cas., W. R. Noyes. 

WOoOOoDVILLE—Woodville Bank. 


OKLAHOMA. 

ANADARKO—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thomas F. Woodard; Cas., 
J. N. Des Combes. 

AuGusTA—Bank of Augusta: capital, $5,000. 
CARWILE—Bank of Carwile; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., O. A. Brewer; Cas., E. D. Wilhite. 
CLEVELAND—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Cleveland); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Sutton; Cas., J. B. Myers. 
— Triangle Bank; capital, $6,000; Pres., 

J. A. Burkholder; Cas., L. M. Brown. 

Fort CosBs—State Bank. 

HoOBART—Hobart National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Andrew J. Dunlap.-—Kiowa 
State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres.. D. S. 
Dill; Cas., D. 8. Wolfinger. 

LAWTON—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Sterling P. Richardson; Cas., O. 
M. Butler.——Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. M. Cade; Vice-Pres., H. F. 
Douglas; Cas., T. H. Dunn. 

OKEENE — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres.. F. M. Giltner; Cas., T. H. 
Grennell. 

PECKHAM — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

WATONGA—Blaine County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. A. McBrian; Cas., Ed. 8. 
Wheelock. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY—Allegheny Trust Co. 
APpoLLo—Apolio Trust Co. (title changed 
from Apollo Savings Bank) ; capita), $125,- 
000. 

BROWNSVILLE—People’s Trust Co.; capital, 
$125,000. 
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CHARLERO1—Charleroi Savings & Trust Co.: 
capital, $125,000; Fres., James M. Miller; 
First Vice-Pres., T. Jeff Duncan; Second 
Vice-Pres., B. A. Zollner; Sec. and Treas., 
J. K. Tener. 

ELLWwoop CriTry — Ellwood City National 
‘Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. 8. Blatt; 
Cas., J. J. Blatt. 

FREDERICKTOWN — First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. L. Hill; Cas., 
John L. Miller. 

HARRISBURG—Commercial Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

Houston — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,00; Pres.. W. B. Houston. 

JOHNSTOWN—United States National Bank; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., John H. Waters; 
Cas., Joseph E. Sedlmeyer. —— Keystone 
Banking Co. 

PITTsBURG—City Trust Co. (successor to City 
Savings Bank); capital, $200,000; surplus, 
$300,000; Pres., James D. Callery; Treas., 
John W. Taylor. 

UNIONTOWN—Citizens’ Title & Trust Co.; 
capital, $150,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


JONESVILLE—Bank of Jonesville; Pres., 
Emslie Nicholson. 
SuMTER—Sumter Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALEXANDRIA—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Vice-Pres., W. D. Knapp; Cas., W. 
L. Ryburn. 

ARLINGTON—First National Bank (successor 
to Central Dakota Bank); capital, $25,000: 
Pres., W. P. Alien; Cas., A. F. Blodget. 

CHAMBERLAIN—Case & Whutbeck: capital, 
$5,000; Pres., A. G. Case; Cas., A. C. Whut- 
beck. 

ELK PorntT—First National Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. R. Freeman; Cas., H. P. Beckwith; 
Asst. Cas., G. W. Freeman. 

EvartTs—Evarts State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., V. M. Miller: Cas., J. W. Harris. 

SALEM—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., L. 8. Tyler; Cas., Frank H. Put- 
nam. 

SHERMAN—Sherman Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., L. A. Hulett; Cas., A. M. Ross. 

WAUBAY—First State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Waubay); capital, $15,000; Pres., 
E. R. Thompson; Cas., C. C. Guernsey. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS—Wessington Springs 
State Bank (successor to Bank of Wessing- 
ton Springs) ; capital, $10,000; Pres., Willis 
T. McConnell; Cas., F. G. Vessey. 

WINFRED—Bank of Winfred. 


TENNESSEE. 
LAFAYETTE—Bank of Lafayette; Pres., W. 
J. Gray; Vice-Pres., W. L. Chamberlin; 
Cas., A. R. Dean; Asst. Cas., J. M. McDon- 





ald. 

















NEW BANKS, 


SALTILLO—Hardin County Bank ; Cas., Rob- 
ert Hinkle. 


TEXAS. 
BELLEVUE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
Pres., Sidney Webb; Vice-Pres., Ben O. 
Smith and B. H. Martin; Cas., R. 8. Gra- 
ham. 
GoDLEY—J. Howard Ardrey. 
PALMER—People’s Bank; capital, $10,000. 
SANGER—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
(successor to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Spencer: Vice-Pres., B. L. 
Spencer; Cas., E. L. Berry. 
SEYMOUR—Davis National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Oscar M. Love; Cas., Robert 
E. Fowlkes. 
UTAH. 
EvuREKA—McCornick & Co. 

VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Banking Co.; Pres., B.S. 
Cosby ; Sec. and Treas., D. P. Bergheimer. 
TAPPAHANNOCK—L. E. Mumford Banking 

Co.; Cas. A. A. Cralle. 

WASHINGTON. 
BALLARD—Bank of Ballard. 
SEATTLE—Puget Sound Savings and Loan 

Co.; Pres., James A. Moore; Sec., L. I. 
Gregory ; Treas., Andrew Chilberg. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
ALDERSON—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Alderson); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., T. H. Jarrett; Cas., E. F. Hill. 


WISCONSIN. 


CAMERON— Bank of Cameron; capital, $3,000; 
Pres., M. C. Howard; Vice-Pres., 8. O. 
Mausith; Uas., G. E. Soli. 

EAGLE—Eagle Banking Co. 

GILLETT—Bank of Gillett; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., M. D. Newald; Cas., M. Bache. 

PARDEEVILLE—Pardeeville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

WILD RosE—Wild Rose State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. E. Frost; Cas., G. E. Mc- 
Gill. 

CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


BuRKS Fauus—Clay, Sharpe & Co.; T. H. 
Pringle, Mgr. 

CoBDEN—Bank of Ottawa. 

GRAVENHURST— Dominion Bank; Charles A, 
Gossage, Act. Mgr. 

WALLACEBURG—Bank of Toronto; Mgr., R. 
Pashby. 

QUEBEC. 


GRANBY— Bank of Ottawa. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

ENSLEY—Bank of Ensley; capital increased 
to $100,000.——Ensley Steel Bank; Pres., J. 
W. Minor; Vice-Pres., J. H. Eubanks; Cas., 
H. 8S. Meade. 

ARIZONA. ' 

BISBEE—Bank of Bisbee; capital increased 
to $50,000. 

ARE ANSAS. 

LITTLE RocKk—Citizens’ Bank ; W. J. Thomp- 

son, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LoNG BEACH—First National Bank; E. W. 
Childs, Asst. Cas. 

PoMONA—National Bank of Pomona; G. A. 
Lathrop, Vice-Pres. in place of M. B. Camp- 
bell; Charles M. Stone, Cas. in place of G. 
A. Lathrop. 

SAN FRANCISCO—London, Paris & American 
Bank, Ltd.; Charles Altschul, Megr., re- 
signed. 

COLORADO. 

LOVELAND—Bank of Loveland; A. V. Ben- 
son, Cas. in place of C. V. Benson.——Lari- 
mer County Bank; J. M. Cunningham, Cas. 
in place of J. G. Ballard; J. Wesley Jones, 
Asst. Cas, 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT—City Savings Bank; Asst. Sec. 
and Treas., Wm. N. Middlebrook. 
HARTFORD—Connecticut River Banking Co.; 
Herbert R. Coffin, director, deceased. 
NEW HAVEN—Nationai Savings Bank ; Fred- 
erick W. J. Sizer, Pres. 





FLORIDA. 
MELBOURNE— Melbourne State Bank: Frank 
H. Fee, Pres. 
GEORGIA. 
CoLuMBUs—Third National Bank; surplus 
increased to $75,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


ARTHUR—First National Bank; James E, 
Morris, Vice-Pres. and Cas. 

BENTON—Benton State Bank; Carl Burkhard, 
Cas. 

CuicaGo—National Bank of the Republic; 
J. H. Cameron, Cas. in place of W. T. Fen- 
ton; R. M. McKinney, Asst. Cas. in place of 
J. H. Cameron; no Second Asst. Cas, in 
place of R. M. McKinney.——lIllinois Trust 
and Savings Bank; voted to increase capi- 
tal stock to $4,000,000 October 1. 

FREEPORT—Second National Bank; Alfred 
H. Wise, Pres. in place of Jacob Krohn, 
deceased; M. V. B. Elson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Alfred H. Wise. 

Pror1A— Commercial National Bank ; surplus 
increased to $100,000. 

VANDALIA—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
Edward L. Wahl, Cas., deceased. 


INDIANA. 


CoLuUMBUsS—First National Bank; W. J. Lu- 
cas, Pres., deceased. 

INDIANAPOLI1S—Indianapolis Clearing- 
House; Geo. C. Calvert, Mgr.——Indiana 
National Bank; capital increased to $1,- 
000,000. 
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RICHMOND—Union National Bank; Jesse 
Cates, Pres., deceased. 

WaABASH—Citizens’ Bank; Otto G. Hill, Cas. 
in place of John H. Birely. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ApA—Ada National Bank; capital increased 
to $50,000. 
IOWA. 
ALVoRD-~ Alvord Bank; G. A. Manwaring, 
Cas. in place of C. 8S. Bennett. 
BANCROFT — Exchange and First National 
Banks; reported consolidated. 
BURLINGTON — Iowa State Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000. 
CEDAR FALiLs—Cedar Falls Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $60,000. 
CENTERVILLE—Iowa State Savings Bank; J. 
B. Bruckshaw, Cas. in place of G. D. Crego. 
CHARITON—Chariton Bank; C. E. Penick, 
Cas., deceased. 
DAVENPORT—German Savings Bank; Jens 
Lorensen, Pres. in place of H. H. Andersen. 


FAIRFIELD—Iowa State Savings Bank; J. S. | 
| WosBUuRN—Woburn Five Cents Savings Bank; 


McKemey, Cas. 

FONTANELLE—Bank of Fontanelle; sold to 
Exchange Bank. 

Inwoop—Farmers’ Bank; Charles Skewis, 
Cas. in place of E. J.Skewis; E. A. Skewis, 
Asst. Cas. 

Iowa Citv —Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co.; 
A. E. Swisher, Pres., deceased. 

MADRID—Madrid State Bank; Oscar Oak- 
leaf, Cas. 

MUSCATINE—Muscatine Savings Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $80,000. 

SHENANDOAH—Commercial Savings Bank; 
Otto von Schrader, Pres.; Cas., D. B. Miller. 

SPENCER—Clay County Bank: absorbed by 
First National Bank. 

KANSAS. 

LEAVENWORTH — Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; C. E. Snyder, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of C. E. Snyder. 

OsBORNE—Farmers’ National Bank; W. H. 
Smith, Pres.; E. E. Ellis, Vice-Pres. 

WELLINGTON—Wellington National Bank; 
F. E. Carr, Pres. in place of John T. Stew- 


-_ KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE— Union National Bank; Joseph 
Mershon and E. B. Robertson, Asst. Cas. 
—Columbia Finance and Trust Co.; G.S. 
Bridges, Asst. Treas.; L. M. Render, Asst. 
Sec’y. 

SOMERSET —Farmers’ National Bank: A. W. 
Cain, Vice-Pres.; John Inman, Asst. Cas. 
MAINE. 

AvGustTa — First National Bank; Lendall 
Titcomb, Pres., in place of Oscar Holway, 
deceased. 

BatH—Lincoln National Bank; J. C. Led- 
yard, Pres., in place of Charles Davenport. 

HovuttTon—Houlton Savings Bank: E. L. 
Cleveland, Vice-Pres. in place of F. A. 

Powers, resigned. 
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MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. E. Marshall, Asst. Cas.— 
First National Bank; Wm. S. Hammond, 
Asst, Cas.—-German American Bank; 
Alexander Y. Dolfield, Pres. in place of 
N. M. Smith; Louis F. Dietz, Cas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—National Bank of the Common- 
wealth ; William A. Tower, Pres. in place 
of John J. Eddy, deceased: A. T. Collier, 
Vice-Pres.—— Charlestown Five Cents Say- 
ings Bank; Geo. B. Neal, Vice-Pres. de- 
ceased.—National Union Bank: James 
R. Hooper, Pres. in place of Geo. Whitney, 
deceased. 

SALEM—First Nationa] Bank; W.S. Nichols, 
Cas. in place of Gilbert L. Streeter, de- 
ceased; no Asst. Cas. in place of W.S. 
Nichols. 

WHITINSVILLE— Whitinsville Nat. Bank; 
Charles F. Parkis, Cas. in place of Geo. H. 
Sprague. 


Edward E. Thompson, Treasurer, resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND HAVEN-—National Bank of Grand 
Haven; Geo. A. Farr, Second Vice-Pres.; 
D. C. Oakes, Cas. in place of Geo. Stickney. 

MULLIKEN—Bank of Mulliken; Riley M. 
Reed, Cas., deceased. 

YALE—First National Bank; D. A. McKeith, 
Asst. Cas. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA—Albert Lea National Bank; D. 
R, P. Hibbs, Pres.; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of D. R. P. Hibbs; Benj. Fryslie, Asst. Cas. 

ARGYLE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital increased to $25,000. 

HASTINGS—German-American Bank; Wm. 
Thompson, Pres. in place of Rudolph 
Latto, deceased; E. A. Whitford, Vice- 
Pres. 

JACKSON—First National Bank, P. H. Berge, 
Vice-Pres.; O. B. Olsen, Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BrLox1--Bank of Biloxi; C. Isom, Asst. Cas. 


| CARROLLTON—Bank of Carrollton; J. R. 


Bingham, Pres. 
ENTERPRISE — Bank of Enterprise; John 
Kamper, Pres. 
MISSOURi. 
BLOOMFIELD-—City Bank; capital increased 
to $15,000. 

CHILLICOTHE--First National Bank; W. A. 
Henderson, Pres, in place of J. M. Davis. 
COMMERCE—Farmers’ Bank; capital in- 

creased to $50,000. 
Ho.tpgN—Bank of Holden; 8S. W. Jurden, 
Pres., resigned. 
NEBRASEA. 
ARLINGTON--First National Bank; H. A. 
Sander, Jr., Cas. in place of E. Quesner; W. 
A. Lailman, Asst. Cas. 
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CHADRON—First National Bank; B. L. Sco- 
vel, Cas. in place of Charles C. Jameson; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of B. L. Scovel. 

SewARD—Jones National Bank; T. H. Wake, 
Cas. in place of L. F. Shultz. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GROVETON—Groveton National Bank; C. H. 
Hatch, Pres. in place of R. C. Chesman. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CritTy—People’s Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co.; William T. Vidal, Sec. and Treas., de- 
ceased. 

MILLVILLE—Mechanics’ National Bank; 
Joseph E. Henry, Cas. in place of J. H. 
Nixon, 

Mount HoLLy—Mount Holly National Bank; 
Frederick H. Lee, Cas. in place of Benjamin 
F. Lee, deceased; Samuel S. Wyllie, Asst. 
Cas. 

NEW MEXICO. 


CARLSBAD—First National Bank, Benjamin 
Sherrod, Cas. in place of A. J. Crawford. 


NEW YORK. 

BuFFALO—Columbia National Bank; S. T. 
Niviing, Asst. Cas. 

CANANDAIGUA—McKechnie Bank; Orin S8. 
Bacon, Pres., deceased. 

CANTON—First National Bank; John F. Post, 
Pres,, deceased. 

COLD SPRING—National Bank of Cold Spring- 
on-the-Hudson; Daniel Butterfield, Pres., 
deceased. 

ELMIRA—Chemung Canal Bank; Matthias C- 
Arnot, Cas., deceased. 
GOUVERNEUR—First National Bank; F. M. 
Burdick, Pres. in place of G. M. Gleason; 
Fred H. Haile, Vice-Pres. in place of F. M. 

Burdick. 

Hoosick FALLS—People’s National Bank ; J. 
M. Rosebrooks, Pres., deceased. 

NEw YorK—Domestic Exchange National 
Bank; title changed to Nationa] Commer- 
cial Bank.——First National Bank; capital 
increased to $10,000,000.—Ninth National 
Bank: A. K. Chapman, Cas. in place of H. 
H. Nazro, deceased; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. K. Chapman.——Plaza Bank; Charles 
W. Parson, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Clarke, Cas.; 
E. H. Cook and Geo. B. Wheeler, Asst. Cash- 
iers.-—Seamen’s Savings Bank; Horace 
Gray, Vice-Pres., deceased. —— American 
Surety Co.; Geo. M. Sweney, Sec., deceased. 
—Irving National Bank; B. F. Werner, 
Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of B. F. Werner. 
——Lazard Freres, Eugene Arnstein, Eu- 
gene Meyer and Geo. Blumenthal retired 
from firm; Charles Altschul and E. L. 
Rieser, admitted to firm.— National Bank 
of the Republic; consolidated with First 
National, 

ONEONTA—First National Bank; D. F. Keyes, 
Cas. in place of I. L. Pruyn; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of D. F. Keyes. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE— Blue Ridge National Bank; 
Houston Merrimon, Asst. Cas. 
SHELBY—B. Blanton &Co.; capital increased 
to $50,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
CanbDo—First National Bank; F. L. Thomp- 
son, Vice-Pres.; Cal. A. Lapham, Asst. Cas. 
COOPERSTOWN—First National Bank; Robert 
Jones, Pres., in place of L. B. Hanna. 
NORTHWOOD—State Bank; O. G. Hanson, 
Pres.; 8. C. Lough, Cas. 
W AHPETON—Citizens’ National Bank; Theo. 
Albrecht, Cas., in place of J. A. Nelson. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND--Bankers’ National Bank; F.C. 
Bangs and Louis J. Ford, Asst. Cashiers.—— 
Ohio Trust Co.; capital increased to $250,- 
000. 

FREMONT—Croghan Bank; F. H. Dorr and 
W. E. Proctor, Vice-Presidents; John C. 
Bolinger, Cas. in place of J. W. Pero, re- 
signed ; Geo. H. Rymers, Asst. Cas. 

HAMILTON—Miami Valley National Bank ; 
O. M. Bake, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 8. 
Heath; C. E. Mason, Cas. in place of O. M. 
Bake; H. W. Shollenberger, Asst. Cas., in 
place of C. E. Mason. 

NEWARK—People’s National Bank; Benja- 
min Franklin, Pres. in place of W. N. Ful- 
ton; J. M. Maylone, Cas. in place of J. H. 
Franklin; H.J. Hoover, Asst. Cas. in place 
of J. M. Maylone. 

OxFrorRD — First National Bank; Geo. C. 
Munns, Pres. in place of F. T. Heath. 

POMEROY—Pomeroy National Bank; D. A. 
Russell, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CHANDLER — First National Bank; H. H. 
Johnson, Cas. in place of L. C. Parmenter. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEAVER—Beaver National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Wm. P. Judd, deceased. 

BLOOMSBURG—First National Bank; E. F. 
Carpenter, Asst. Cas. 

CALIFORNIA—First National Bank; Wm. H. 
Binns, Pres. in place of Isaac C. Ailes; 
Allen J. White, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
H, Binns. 

DonorRA—First National Bank; William I. 
Berryman, Pres. in place of John W. Ailes: 
John W. Ailes, Cas. 

MILFORD — First National Bank; A. D. 
Brown, Pres. in place of Wm. Mitchell; C. 
O. Armstrong, Vice-Pres. in place of A. D. 
Brown; John C. Warner, Asst. Cas. 

NEW BRIGHTON—Beaver County Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $150,000. 

NEWPORT— Perry County National Bank; 
John Fleisher, Vice-Pres. in place of L. E. 
Atkinson; C. E. Stimmel, Cas. in place of 
S.S. Willard; no Asst. Cas. in place of C. E. 
Stimmel. 

OxFoRD—National Bank of Oxford; J. E. 
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Ramsey, Vice-Pres. in place of R. B. Patter- 

- gon; no Cas.in place of J. E. Ramsey; M. 
E. Snodgrass, Asst. Cas. 

PEN ARrRGYL—First National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—West Phiiadelphia Bank; 
Samuel Lloyd, Vice-Pres., deceased.~—Cen- 
tennial National Bank; H. M. Lutz, Pres. 
pro tem. for July, August and September. 
— Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.; 
capital increased $1,000,000.——Girard Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $10,000,000.—— Fi- 
delity Ins. Trust & 8. D. Co.; title changed 
to Fidelity Trust Co. 

PITTSBURG—Marine National Bank; J. 8. 
Brooks, Asst. Cas.—Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $1,000,000. 

PoOTTsSTOWN—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of C. Frank Duden: Henry 
Latshaw and D. M. Shaner, Asst. Cashiers. 

SCOTTDALE—First National Bank; Charles 
H. Loucks, Cas. in place of A. B. Pickard ; 
J. T. Strickler, Asst. Cus. in place of Charles 
H. Loucks. 

SCRANTON—Title Guaranty and Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $300,000. 

TITUSVILLE—Second National Bank; Louis 
K. Hyde, Pres. in place of Charles Hyde; 
F. C. Wheeler, Cas. in place of Louis K. 
Hyde. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

NEwport—Union National Bank; B. B. H. 
Sherman, Cas. in plaee of John H. Cogge- 
shall, deceased. 

PROVIDENCE—Industrial] Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $1,500,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

TrRipP—Tripp State Bank; John Bremner, 
Cas. 

TEXAS. 

ASPERMONT—M.S5. Pierson, Pres.;C. Bordner, 
Vice-Pres. 

CAMERON—First National Bank; H. M. Hef- 
ley, Asst. Cas. 

CrocKETT—First National Bank; T. W. Oli- 
phant, Asst. Cas. in place of J. 8. Kennedy. 

Ext Paso—Lowdon National Bank; H. L. 
Newman, Pres. in place of L. M. Openhei- 
mer; A. P. Coles, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
L. Newman. 





Hovuston—Planters and Mechanics’ National 
Bank; F. A. Reichardt, First Vice-Pres. in 
place of John H. Burnett; H. Baldwin 
Rice, Second Vice-Pres. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CiTy—State Bank of Utah; 
Joseph F. Smith, Pres. in place of Heber J, 
Grant; Charles S. Burton, Cas. in place of 
Heber M. Wells; Henry T. McEwan, Asst. 
Cas. 

VERMONT. 

DERBY LINE—National Bank of Derby Line; 
Z. M. Mansur, Pres. in place of Horace D, 
Holmes; John G. Foster, Vice-Pres, in place 
of Z. M. Mansur. 

MANCHESTER CENTER—Factory Point Na- 
tional Bank; W. H. Roberts, Cas. in place 
of James P. Black, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BUCKHANNON—Traders’ National Bank: C.8. 
McWhorter, Cas. in place of P. M. Boggess; 
Sanford Graham, Asst. Cas. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE—Marshall & Ilsley Bank; Chas. 
F. Iisley, Pres. in place of Samuel Marshall; 
Gustav Reuss, Vice-Pres.; John Campbell, 
Asst. Cas.——Milwaukee Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $200,000. 

STANLEY—Citizens’ State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $40,000. 

WAUPACA—Nationa!l Bank of Waupaca: Wm, 
Dressen, Cas. in place of W. B. Baker. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
HAMILTON—Bank of Hamilton; capital in- 
creased to $2,500,000. 
ToronTo—Bank of Toronto; capital in- 
creased to $3,000,000. 
QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; H. 
Montagu Allen, Pres. in place of Andrew 
Allan, deceased. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


GREENWooD—Canadian Bank of Commerce ; 
J. W. H. Smithe. Mgr., deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIANA. 
ANDREWS—Commercial Bank. 
AVILLA—Bank of Avilla. 
DENVER—Bank of Denver. 


MINNESOTA. 
St. PAUL—R. M. Newport & Son. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
NORTHWoOOD—State Bank. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

W ASHINGTON—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
July 1. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN—First National Bank.——J. H. Ray- 
mond & Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

CRILTON—German Exchange Bank. 


Bead bee A. 6s DK 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw York, August 3, 1901. 

THE INJURY TO THE CoRN Crop from excessive droughts was the most talked-of 
as well as the most unfavorable influence of the past month. Labor troubles were 
the next most important influence. Of these the strike of the steel workers was and 
is the most disturbing element in the trade situation. The strike began on July 1 
and after two weeks of negotiations was made more general. It is a contest on the 
one hand of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers with the 
United States Steel Corporation on the other, and seems simply to involve the ques- 
tion of unionizing all the mills. Negotiations for a settlement are pending, but 
without assuring prospects of success. 

In the labor field there have been some events favorable to confidence. The an- 
thracite firemen’s strike has been abandoned, while the strike of machinists, which 
began last May and extended through various parts of the United States, has gen- 
erally come to an end. 

The stock market was unfavorably influenced both by the damage to the corn 
crop and by the strike of the steel workers. Prices of stocks fell, while the price of 
corn advanced. Rates for money also advanced early in the month, the surplus re- 
serves of the New York banks falling to a very low point. The situation in the 
money market became easier late in the month and rates fell to a normal figure. 

Nothing else received as much consideration in Wall Street.circles as the condi- 
tion of the corn crop. Corn is such an important factor in the wealth and pros- 
perity of not only farmers, but also of the railroads, that it is not surprising that 
the condition of the growing crop has been the cause of very great anxiety. When 
the Government report as of July 1 was published on the 10th, it showed an average 
condition of only 61.3 as compared with 89.5 on July 1, 1900, and a ten-year average 
of 90.3. Estimates of the probable yield, based upon the July 1 conditions, gave 
about 2,100,000,000 bushels as the total. This would have left the crop nearly as 
large as in 1900, but the drought that prevailed during most of the month is be- 
lieved to have so injured the crop that the yield will prubably be about 1,600,000,000 
bushels, possibly less. That would make the crop less than for any year since 1894, 
when the yield was 1,212,000,000 bushels. 








1894. 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
eee 71,940,000 123,692,000 92,166,000 102,828,000 99,049,000 106,890,000 
Indiana....... 96,888,000 135,468,000 109,825,000 129,154,000 141,853,000 158,201,000 
Illinois........ 169,122,000 | 284,573,000 232,928,000 199,960,000 247,150,000 264,176,000 
RA. a 81,344,000 321,719,000 220,089,000 | 255,000,000 ty 860,000 
Missouri...... 116,012,000 176,769,000 171,924,000 | 154,781,000 | 162,915,000 180,710,000 
Kansas........ 41,798,000 247,734,000 162,443,000 182,842,000 | 287,621,000 163,871,000 
Nebraska...... 13,856,000 298,600,000 | 241,268,000 158,755,000 224,378,000 | 210,480,000 





7 States ..... 590,994,000 | 1,586,555,000 | 1,230,643,000 | 1,133,270,000 | 1,355,211,000 | 1,385,138,000 
Other States. . 621°776.000 697°320°000 672,325,000 | 790,914,000 | 722,933,000 | 719,964,000 


Total U. S...| 1,212,770,000 | 2,288,875,000 | 1,902,968,000 | 1,924,184,000 | 2,078,144,000 | 2,105,102,000 
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In the seven principal corn States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, it is reported the corn crop of this year will amount to only about 
850,000,000 bushels. The same States last year produced 1,385,000,000 bushels and 
in 1896 1,586,000,000 bushels. We show on preceding page the corn production 
of the States mentioned in 1894 and yearly since 1896. 

The corn crop in 1894 was the smallest harvested since 1874 except in the year 
1881, when the yield was about 1,195.000,000 bushels. The largest crop was pro- 
duced in 1896, the total reaching nearly 2,284,000,000 bushels. A crop of less than’ 
1,600,000,000 bushels this year would mean, to a certain degree, a corn famine, and 
a yield of only 850,000,000 bushels in the seven principal States would mean the 
smallest crop for those States in many years excepting in 1894. 

It is true that the money. value of a corn crop is not to be measured by the quan- 
tity produced, and the price of corn has already advanced 1014 cents a bushel since 
June 30, and is 14 cents a bushel higher than on July 1, 1900. Could the farmer 
realize fifty cents a bushel for his corn this year, even a crop of only 1,500,000,000 
bushels would realize about us much money as the 2,105,000,000 crop of last year, 
The yield and value of the corn crops of the last twelve years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 






































Farm value, Value per 
Area. | Production. ‘og gael POS @ yy 
Acres. Bushels. Cents. 
ESOT AG PEN Se MeN OORT ee aa OF 78,319,651 | 2,112,892,000 $597,918,829 28.3 
tit enhitiennd Ranchi ieee aseannmadin 970, 1,489,970,000 754,433,451 50.6 
DN Sitihe Meese Cimene aemeeil 76,204,515 | 2,060,154,000 836,439,228 40.6 
Dice ridendunckedsdabecbebonceceneseeen 70,628,658 | 1,628,464,000 642,146,630 39.4 
tin deieg kdéinsededseatsadbensueeenetiins 72,036,465 | 1,619,496,131 591,625,627 36.5 
Stasis Uiaibiidl tt ulniia acme eaaiamaicndielipeiebicail 62,582,269 | 1,212,770,052 554,719,162 45.7 
ER a R= *71,956,720 | 10,128,746,183 $3,977,282, 927 *39.3 
ne ee ee eee 82,075,830 | 2,151,138,580 $544,985,534 25.3 
Dining didind sehen cebendaiennedammetie 81,027,156 | 2,283,875,165 491,006,967 21.5 
OBERT IER Te Pas fee = END FH 80,095,051 | 1,902,967,933 501,072,952 26.3 
REA RRR RRR 5 77,721,781 1,924, 184,660 552,023, 28.7 
ied nich duaceksmabioasemasiawenn 82,108,587 | 2,078,143,983 629,210,110 80.3 
TIRE vensdeé ebeneeseadianaeaee 83,320,872 | 2,105,102,516 751,220,084 35.7 
NE i vcisidinnthitibeeniedvendawel *81,058,213 | 12,445,412,787 $3,469,519,025 *27.9 
* Average. 


Several interesting facts may be dug out of the foregoing table. We have space 
to refer to only these: That the next to the smallest crop in the twelve years, that 
of 1890, yielded the largest money value with the exception of the crop of the fol- 
lowing year, while the largest crop was the smallest in value. The 2,320.000,000 
bushels increased yield in the last six years realized to the producers $50%, 100,000 
less money than the crops of the previous six years. 

While corn has proven « failure this year, the wheat crop is practically assured 
to be the largest ever produced. That it will exceed 700,000,000 bushels is now 
considered certain. This will be an increase over the previous year of 180,000,000 
bushels and will exceed the record crop of 1898 by 25,000,000 bushels. 

While the railroads are more or less interested in the future of corn, at present 
their earnings continue to be very large. In the first six months the gross earnings 
of the roads which have reported them showed an increase of more than ten per 
cent. compared with last year and it is estimated that compared with four years ago 
the earnings have increased fifty per cent., or more than $220,000,000. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission on July 11 issued its report for the year 
ended June 30, 1900. This shows that the gross earnings from an operated mileage 
of 192,556 miles were $1,487,044,814, an increase of $173,434,696 over the previous 
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year. The net earnings were $525,616,303, an increase of $68,975,184. The net in 
come available for dividends or surplus amounted to $227,260,447, an increase of 
$63,000,000 over 1899 and of $87,000,000 over 1898. 

General business, as reflected through the operations of the clearing-houses, 
continues active. At New York the exchanges in July were nearly $6,082,000,000, 
an amount considerably below the record figure of May, $9,325,000,000, but $2,- 
530,000,000 more thanin July, 1900. In Boston the July clearings were $124,000,000: 
larger than a year ago, in Philadelphia $46,000,000 larger, and in Chicago $110,- 
000,000 larger. 

The production of iron continues at a rate which promises a new record for the 
calendar year 1901. The weekly capacity of furnaces in blast on July 1 was 310,950 
tons, a decrease of 3,555 tons compared with June 1, the first decrease since October 
last year. However, the output is 27,587 tons larger than on July 1, 1900. Stocks 
continue to fall, the amount on July 1 being 392,598 tons, a decrease for the month 
of June of 15,000 tons. 

The statistics of production prepared by the American Iron and Steel Association 
for the first six months of 1901 show the total output to have been 7,674,613 tons, 
the largest ever recorded for any six months. The following table shows the pro- 
duction since January 1, 1896: 




















Weekly | production | Week | production |Production| Stocks 
— Ist 6 months. output, 2d 6months. year. | Dec. 31.. 
| | 

Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
i icctsbbamemekednaweeune 207.481 4,976,236 | 180,532 3,646,891 | 8,623,127 | 847,686. 
Sree 159,720 4,403,476 | 164,064 5,247,204 . 9,652,680 874,978 
ih ecéaceeéotnneweasenedoand 226,608 5,869,703 216,311 §_ 5,904.231 | 11,773,984 | 415,383: 
See ee 243,516 6,289,167 263,363 7,831,536 | 13,620,703 | 68,309 
REE salable 294,186 642,569 | 283,413 6,146,673 | 13,789,242 446,020» 
TOD]... ceccsccccecccccecccees 250,351 7,674,613 | 310,950 | ........ | secceeees | teens 





Our export trade continues to preseut the most favorable features and justifies. 
the hope of a continuance of the prosperity the country is now enjoying. 

The completed statistics of our foreign trade for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1901, show all previous records exceeded as regards exports of merchandise, while 
imports were within $44,000,000 of the largest total ever recorded. Exports last 
year were valued at $1,487,656,544, exceeding the high record made in the previous 
year by more than $93,000,000. Imports were valued at $822,756,533, a decrease 
from the previous year of $27,000,000. The year of largest imports was 1893, when 
the total reached $866,400,000. 

For the first time in our history the exports each month of the fiscal year ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000. In the previous year that total was exceeded in every month 
except the first, July. In the year just closed there was not an exception. Another 
interesting fact is that for five consecutive years the annual exports have exceeded 
one billion dollars. Only once before, in 1892, did exports reach such a figure, 
while in each of the last five years the total exceeded the high record of 1892. It 
may be found of interest to compare the merchandise movement of the last five 
years with that of the previous phenomenal years, 1881 and 1892: 























Total exports | Excess of exports 
Exports. Imports. and imports. | over imports. 

Re er en ee $902,377 346 $642,664,628 | $1,545,041,974 $259,712,718: 
i inedidheiiuansneemwaddtenentin 1,030,278,148 827,402, 462 1,857,680,610 202,875,686 
Dbcresdsnrcaiaemedammaccotects 1,050, 993,556 764,730,412 1,815,723, 968 286,263,1 

tie etait tein dimeidealeh ie damien 1,231,482,330 616,049,654 1,847,531,984 615,432,676: 
ER ae 1,227 023,302 697,148,489 1,924,171,791 529,874,813 
i bKcsescneddiiosisahaannneen 1, 394,483,082 849,941,184 2,244,424,266 544.541,898 
Pn veccessubeciesteosencsansesen 1,487,656,544 822,756,583 2,310,413,077 664,900,011 
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This comparison reveals a most remarkable growth in our export trade in recent 
years, while the export balances in the last four years have been without parallel in 
any previous period of the country’s history. In the last year the exports exceeded 
the imports of merchandise by nearly $665,000,000, exceeding all previous years. 
The comparison with twenty years ago shows an increase of $585,000,000 in ex. 
ports, of $180,000,000 in imports, of $765,000,000 in total movement, and of $405, - 
000,000 in export balance. 

The magnitude of recent trade movements or the importance of the changes that 
have occurred may best be appreciated by comparing the aggregates of the past 
five years with those for similar periods in previous years. We show in the follow- 
ing table the exports and imports of merchandise and net balances for each five-year 
period since 1876 : 

















MERCHANDISE. 
Total exports | Excess of ex 
Five YEARS. Exports. Imports. and imports. | over oe” 
Rs oe, nae dep eecaneanen $3,745,796,431 644,771,807 | $6,390,568,238 $1,101,024,624 
Didi id conemebed canes 3,736,609,853 FF GOR abt O46 7,065,091,499 207 
dives cdendesastneente 3,896,848,587 3,795,635,139 7,692,483, 726 101,213,448 
EN ER I 4,460,229,017 3,860,492,645 8,320,721,662 599,736,372 
acs ne dea Rnilaneis 6,391,638,814 3,750,626,272 | 10,142,265,086 2,641,012,542 





The significance of the above comparison lies in the fact that in no similar period 
prior to 1877 did our exports exceed our imports. The balance of $1,101,000,000 
net exports in 1877-81 was therefore exceptional, yet in the last five years that bal- 
ance has been more than doubled. In 1887-91 the net exports were only $101,000,- 
000, while that amount has been exceeded in a period of only two months several 
times in the last few years. In October last year the excess of exports over imports 
was nearly $93,000,000, or within about $8,000,000 of the total for the five years 
ended June 30, 1891. The total exports of merchandise have made extraordinary 
increases, but the imports have remained about stationary in the last ten years. 

In connection with the movement of merchandise, the trans-Atlantic trend of specie 
in the last quarter of a century invites attention. During the past year, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary merchandise balance, we imported net only $11,342,332 
gold, while we exported net $17,901,139 silver. When compared with the nearly 
$105,000,000 gold imported in 1898, the gold-import movement last year seems 
almost inexplicable. During the past five years, however, the import movement of 
gold was the largest ever known. We give the total imports and exports of gold 
and net balances for each five-year period, as follows: 














GOLD. 
Five YEARS. Exports. Imports. Excess of. 
| 3 ae hitvenaaddebtebdas Viudadeas $46,586,600 | $225,991,052 | Imports, $179,404,452 
ST den tenndisdnddintinaniohous wbmeneeniiiin 186,700,808 | 122,377,565 | Exports, 14,323,243 
ic caecdebandhancetaseveteesubeeees ee 191,666,851 128,315,685 | Exports, 63,361,166 
tt atntheckechus sodebcsononeoscsseetaeess 414,732,660 213,282,779 | Exports, 201,499,881 
EERE ey EME 194,786,386 403,506,098 | Imports, 208,719,757 











During the last ten years two important records have been made in the move- 
ment of gold. From 1892 to 1896 this country exported a larger quantity of gold 
than in any similar period in its history. Prior to the war this country exported 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 gold a year, but at no time until the period above 
mentioned did it ever export as much as $400,000,000 in five years. Not until the 
last five years did it ever import as, much as $400,000,000 gold in such a period. It 
will be observed that the gross and net movement of gold in the last ten years about 
balanced. 
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During the twenty-five years just ended the country has gained about $100,000, - 
000 gold from abroad, having exported gross about $1,000,000,000 and imported 
$1,100,000,000. The magnitude of the gross movement and the small resulting bal- 
ance suggests lack of economy in the present system of transmitting gold between 
countries. 

Of less interest, but not uninteresting, is the movement of silver. Until recent 
years silver imported in ores was classified as merchandise, but is now reported un- 
der the head of silver. This change affects comparisons covering any extended pe- 
riod, but not enough to make them valueless. The movement of silver during the 
last twenty-five years is shown as follows: 











SILVER. 
Five YEARS. Exports. Imports. pence tog 
Br OD Bi scedeticccbdcncededacescetdcencbéssendenecineds $104,862,969 $68,510,483 $36,352,486 
Ee Cncins dehdivceshshed dtnededs cuadacoes ones éucenene ‘ 67,846,457 58,518,865 
i Ut Mind 54 pak cau sanedee sabendedceesdssnkenanennees 148,488,618 90,401,989 58,086,679 
Ph ticsndti cas enehéedtndededeshes séuaseetiesveann 231,836,099 105, 
Se Ws shdbutddcadedeudioede Codes caevedeoutddiaatewed 284,368,387 163,776,407 120,591,980 











There has been a steady increase in the export movement of silver, but also an 
increase in imports. The net exports in the last ten years have been the largest ever 
recorded, amounting to $126,000,000 in the five years ended June 380, 1896, and to 
$120,000,000 in the five years ended June 30, 1901. 

Bearing somewhat on the question of the future movement of gold is the extent 
of the balances of both merchandise and specie created during the last five years. 
The following table gives the annual balances since 1897, the totals for the five years 
and comparisons with previous five-year periods : 


























| Net exports of 
Net exports of| Net ex | Net ex 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. merchandise. of gold. | of silver. a 
Ee ot ERE Tee Te ERA $286,203,144 | * $44,653,200 | $31,413,411 $273,028,355 
ARR Reese erie cla EK A amide: 615,432,676 | * 104,985,283 177, 534,624,851 
SD oak. wtcdec odbuiteowduadauien neds 529,874,813 * 51,432,517 25,643, 504,086,295 
RR Cine een anernubee Reba 544,541, 3,693,575 21,455,973 569,691,446 
I isa icin leatlialadhdia te cee ek ie 664,900,011 * 11,342,332 17,901,139 671,458,818 
RO NSEC ame Ss $2,641,012,542 | *$208,719,757 | $120.591,980 | $2,552,884,765 
EN RR RES. 1,101,024.624 | *179,404,452 | 36,352,486 957,972,658 
i EA RRR EA pe leh 128 14,323,243 58,518,865 480,970,315 
ee 101,213,448 63,361,166 | 58,086,679 222,661,298 
RRR aN seen ae Mae 599,736,372 201,499,881 | 126,412,844 927,649,097 

— * Net imports. 


In the last five years the outward movement of merchandise, gold and silver has 
exceeded the imports by nearly $2,553,000,000. The period which most nearly ap- 
proaches that record is the five years from 1877 to 1881, but then the total was less 
than $958,000,000, nearly $1,600,000,000 less than in the last five years. 

One interesting event of the month was the negotiation of the transfer of the con- 
trol of the National Bank of the Republic of New York to the First National Bank. 
The latter bank has increased its capital from $500,000 to $10,000,000, and will have 
a surplus of $10,000,000, it being understood that the increased stock was given as 
a dividend to the old shareholders. The event is significant of the immense growth 
that has taken place in our banking interests in recent years. 

THE Monty Market.—Early in the month the local money market showed 
some signs of stringency, and call money touched twenty-five per cent. just before 
the holidays observed by the Stock Exchange, from July 4 to July 6 inclusive. 
Later, however, the market became easier. At the close of the month call money 
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ruled at 244 @ 4 per cent., averaging about 3 per cent. 
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Banks and trust companies. 


quote 3 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral 
is quoted at 4 per cent. for 30 to 90 days and 444 @ 5 per cent. for 6 months on 


good mixed collateral. 


For commercial] paper the rates are 4 per cent. for 60 to 90 


days endorsed bills receivable, 4 @ 444 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months single 
names, and 444 @ 5 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw YORK CITY. 


ee 




















Mar. 1.; Apr. 1. | May 1. | Jun. 1. | July 1. | Avwg. 1, 
iam 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 1%-2% | 24-3 | 344-6 38 -3%/5 — 216—4 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- | 
DN corte condnagesanasieseetenstecns 2— z2— 4—-— 3 — 4— 3 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
pineseeendousssthdseveedbadean eee = 3144— | 4 = 4— '\4 — 4 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 
SE cicdhihthen ce cgtentnads 3 — 34-346 4— |4 -4% 4 — 4 —4% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 a ne re | ; ae | a a 
Di .tecusncte shecsencbudsnina’ 3i44— — ~ _ | —_ | —! 
Commercial ~~, Se bills 
a eekiedebans 334— 344—4 4 —44 | 344-4 | 334-444 | 4 — 
Commercia 1. co single | | 
wo ty A EEE A 854-444 | 4 —44g | 4 44/4 44614 —4K/4 4% 
Commercial paper hs single 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 446-5 5 — 5 —6 5 —6 5 —5% by 446—5 

















New York City Banks.—The reserves of the banks were drawn down toa 
low point early in the month, the surplus reserve falling to about $5,000,000 on July 
6. It increased, however, to $23,000,000 on July 27, and was in excess of $22,- 
000,000 on August 38. Deposits fell off $32,000,000 in the first three weeks of the 


month, but have increased nearly $17,000 in the last two weeks. 


Loans followed 


the same course, declining $36,000,000 in the first three weeks and increasing $22,- 


000,000 since July 20. 


New York City Banks—CoNDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





























. a -¥ urplus  Circula- , 
July 6....| $884,466,900 $169,864,100 | $76,668,700 | $965,285,100 | $5,211,525 $20 578,800 |$1,135,609,400 
~ ie 868,465,400 | 172,312,700 | 77,895,200; 947 "504,100 12, 809, 375 | 30.629.500 1.591,146,500 
** 20....| 856,198,500 | 177,501,800; 78,313,900 939, 145,300 | 21,029,375 | 30,710,100 | 1,582,096,500 
“ 97°"""! 967'653/400 | 178'921:200| 791942000 | 942'938,5u0 23,128,575 | 1°251,520,100 
Aug. 3....| 878,506,900 | 180,545,700 80,597,700 | 955,912,200 22,165,350 | | 30,! 57 2) 800 | 1,183,155,600 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 

















1899. 1900. 1901. 
MONTH. asia renee cia 
| urplus urplus 
| Depostis. rve mupeeen. Reserve Deposits. Reserve. 
$823,087,700 | $19,180,975 046,900 | $11,168,075 | $854,189,200 $11,525,900: 
637, zor, 795,917,300 30,871, 969, 917,50 4,838, 
910,573,600 334,900 917,000 13,641,550 | 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 
917, 15,494,850 | 807,816.600 9,836,150 | 1,004,283 870.500 
505, 25,524,675 | 852,062,500 21,128,300 | 970,790,500 16,759,775 
890,061 ,600 42,710,600 | 887,954,500 20,122,275 398 21,253,050 
905,127,800 14,274,550 | 888,249,300 16,859,375 | 971,382,000 8,484,200 
862,142,700 10,811,125 | 887,841,700 27,535,975 | 951,912,200 22,165,350 
793, 9,191,250 | 903,486,900 ZTOTB 475 | cc ccccccceee | coer ecneee 
785,364,200 1,724,450 | 884,706,800 12,942,600 | ..ccccccceee | ceceecceee 
761,635,500 2,088,525 | 841,775,200 5,950,400 | ..ccccccceee | secceceeee 
748,078,000 8,536,700 | 864,410,900 10,865,675 | ....ccccceee | ceececoees 


























ts reached the highest amount, $1,012,514,000 on oe. 2, 1901, loans, $918,789,600- 


Deposi 
on March 9, 1901, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 
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Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 







































































Legal ten-| Deposit | neposit in 
Loans and . with Clear- 
DATES. | investments. | D°POstts. | Specie. oe — ‘| ing-House — et = Surplus. 
agents. 
June 29..... $72,876,700 | $80,817,100 | $3,232,500 | $4,249,300 | $8,961,700) $3,577,700; * $192,075 
July 6..... 72,714,100 | 79,874,800 8,246,800 4,201,600 8,609,700 2,567,400 | * 1,343,200 
wo Bikes 72,498,800 | 79,742,500 3,385,900 4,572,000 8,472,100 %,828,400 | .* 1,177,225 
a re 71,453,500 6, 3,218,100 4,158,500 7,860,700 1,996,300 | * 1,982,625 
— Binsnen 70,639,500 | 75,615,600 3,126,200 4,141,500 7,730,100 2,046,600 | * 1,859,500 
a * Deficit. 
Boston BANKS. 
DATES | Loans Deposits. |' Specie Legal Circulation.| Clearin 
4 a Pose. . Tenders. ° es. 
ee | $196,520,000 | $217,514,000 $14,916,000 $8,488,000 $6,140,000 $133,177,200 
SAly Guccecese | 197,289,0.0 221,99 *,000 15,878,000 7,842,000 6,138,000 133,499,800 
- Bitiséoues 197,028,000 219,212, 16,042,000 8,450,000 6, 136,000 148,836,600 
* Biicccoses 194,726,000 214.681,000 15,324,000 8,696,000 6,097,000 148,825,300 
 ‘Tieesenese | 192,135,000 207,807,000 14,690,000 8,726,000 6,066,000 118,568,400 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
DATES. Loans. Deposits. | — ~--~he Circulation.| Clearings 
I a nninintiaactme emai $175,146,000 | $209,963,000 $58,340,000 $9,832,000 $ 104,656,600 
BE Gevccscsesedesctedes 175,625,000 206,706,000 54,582,000 9,825,000 95,674,500 
ies enaeenceete e+e! 174,487,000 ,De4, 53,124,000 9,847,000 04,265,300 
~ Diiseviseckssoedones 174,088,000 203,535,000 52,696,000 9,814,000 108,316,600 
7 Gisiibdccedebisasnes 172,112,000 198,584,000 50,810,000 9,809,000 067, 




















ForREIGN ExcHaNncE.—The market for foreign exchange has been rather irreg- 
ular during the month. The advance in rates for money here early in the month 
caused a sharp decline in sterling, but in the last week there has been an advance 
based upon an active demand and a scarcity of bills. 

RaTES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 


























BANKERS’ STERLING. Cabl Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. an commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. Long. 60 days. 
ae 4.8514 @ 4.85% | 4.8734 @ 4.8734 | 4.88 @ 4.8814 | 4.8434@4.85 | 4.8414 @ 4.851 
i RRO 4.8446 @ 4.8434 | 4.87 @ 4.8714 | 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.84 @ 4.8414 | 4.8346 @ 4.8434 
a | eet 4.8434 @ 4.85 4.87144 @ 48746 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.8444 @ 4.8416 4.8334 @ 4.85 
. ee 48454 @ 485 | 4.8714 @ 48716 | 4.8734 @4.88 | 4.8414 @ 4.8446 | 4.8354 @ 4.85 
on Eo 48554 @ 4.8516 | 4.8744 @ 4.8794 | 4.8814 @ 4.884 | 48434 @ 4.85 | 4.8414 @ 4.8514 





FoREIGN ExCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





























April 1. May 1. June 1, July 1. August 1. 
Sterling Bankers—60 days...... 4.8434,— 5 |4.8434—5 (4.85 — %4/|4.85144— 144/485 — \% 

* ee = a 488 — 4/488 — %4| 4.884— ¥s 487%—8 |487K— % 

a . Cables....... 4.8854— 9 | 4,8834—9 | 489 — 4,8814— 488 — \4 

* Commercial long ...... 4.84144— 16/484 — 14 | 4.8444— $4 4.8434— 5 | 4.8444— % 

“ _ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8334— 5 | 4.8334— 4l6 | 4.84 — 514 | 4.8414— 5) | 4.844o— 5g 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.16 —1436/5.15 —143¢ | 5.154—15 | 5.1554— fe 5.1554— 

. Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.1814—17%4 | 5.1844—17%% | 5.18544—1734 | 5.18144—17% | 5.18k— 

* Bankers’ sight........... 5.1556—15 7 | 5 — 5.1554— 5.1614—155¢ | 5.1644— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.1644— 4 | 5.16%— “4 5.16%— 4 | 5.1644— 5.1644—1554 
merlin—Benbere Gaye lecouedd a oy s —- 5 5 = _ e 9 — zs 

ANKeCrs’ SIPQNT......+60% 4 1 en 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.164— 5% 5 Ie 4 5.1674— 9 516 14 | 5.16%— 2 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 404— | 4034—7-1 — y¥e| 03e— 4% 0Y4-— 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 267, 3 2648—27 261§—27 261§—27 264%4— 
Italian lire—sight...,......see00: 5.43384—4114 | 5.4216-5.4114| 5.4244—4114 | 5.40 —3746 15.40 — 
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Money Rates ABROAD.—Rates for mopey in the principal European markets 


have generally declined and the situation is one of ease. The Bank of England re- 
Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at 
the close of the month were 2144 @ 25¢ per cent., against 25g @ 234 per cent. a month 
ago. The open market rate at Paris was 1% @ 2 per cent. the same as a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 23g @ 214 against 314 @ 33, per cent. a month ago. 


tains its 3 per cent. rate of discount. 


Monety RATEs IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 












































Mar.1. | Mar.22.| Apr. 26. | May 17. | June lh. | July 12, 
London—Bank rate of discount.....| 4 4 4 4 3 3 
mvs deve tonoant Gents my |3% |3% |3% |26 | 2% 
ays bankers’ drafts...... 4 4 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 35 3t3-34 | Ble 334—V% 3 3 
Loans—Day to day........... 3 3 26— 244 1% 1% 
Paris, open market rates............ 2% 256 234 234 2 2 
Berlin, Be ere 336 4 31g 334 314 3 
Hamburg, i: euaweseeeden 336 4 34g 336 34g 3 
Frankfort, De a ala aie 36 4 34 334 34 3 
Amsterdam, Sr ae diadetg alla 344 3i4 336 336 34 234 
Vienna, RR Ne ecb oe: 334 354 Big 3h6 3 Big 
eens, “ pesheedonene sig $i sig $i aig sig 
A ad ton RR Se 
Copenhagen, 7 | geemmenppencs 5 5 5 5 5 5 
BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 
Apr. 10, 1901.| May 15, 1901.| June 6, 1901. | July 10, 1901. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... £29,629,160 | £29,663,780 | £29,726,540 | £30,623,460 
Public GEpoOsits.....cccccccccccccccccccseces 368, 6,604,961 | 6,170,138 8,914,607 
Pe GEE ccccecccescccceccesccevoces 39,807,305 46,462,757 | 41,780,367 42,192,001 
Government SeCCUrities. .........ceceeeeees 13,332,736 | 13,758,206 | 14,153,042 17,295,309 
SP vc ccbvecsevocecessneséecess 29,729,160 | 33,970,941 | 26,976,027 27,540,943 
Reserve of notes and COIN...........ee08- 21,966,519 | 238,269,700 | 24,686,688 24,456,451 
A ccd necobbescesseceessoees 33,820,679 | 35,158,480 36,638, 87,304,911 
Reserve to liabilities. ........ccccecccccees 46 7-16% | 43564 514% 47+8% 
Bank rate of discount................. wage 4% 4% 316% 3% 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 95 % | 9414 93 9248 
Price of silver per OUNCE..........6+.0205 27 3-16d. 2734d. 277d 264% 
Average price of wheat............csseees 26s. 3d. | 27s. 3d 27s. 7d 27s. 8d 








EvROPEAN Banxks.—There has been very little change in the gold holdings of 
the European banks in the past month. The Bank of England lost $5,000,000, the 
Bank of France $2,000,000 and the Bank of Germany $3,000,000. All the banks ex- 
cept Russia have more gold than they had a year ago. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





June 1, 1901. 


July 1, 1901. 


| 


| Aug. 2, 1901, 



































Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

England oach, GEE | cocevcecenss £38,416,548 |............. £37,313,021 |..........0+. 
FPANCC. ...ccccee -_ 98,399,044 | £44,491,069 98,491,075 | £44,823,820 98,096,741 | £44,764,824 
Germany............ 32,611,000 16, 33,141,000 17,072,000 | 32,549,000 16,767,000 
Austro-Hungary 38,791,000 10,284,000 38,795,000 11,138,000 39,070,000 11,149,000 
Dh <cidechostewdse 14,002,000 16,804,000; 14,003,000; 17,029,000 14,003,000 17,046,000 
Netherlands ........ 5,364,600 5,744,500 5,996,500 5,776,400 6,250,800 5,636,800 
Nat. Belgium....... 2,954,000 1,477,000 3,009,000 1,505,000 2,973,300 1,486,700 

RE £228, 191,030 | £95,599,569 |£231,852,128 | £97,344,220 | £230,255,862 | £96,850,324 





























SrtvER.—The London silver market was weak last month, and on July 27 the 


lowest price reached since November, 1899, was recorded, 26%d. The final price 


for the month 26 15-16d., a net decline since June 30 of 5-16d. 
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MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1899, 1900, 1901. 
























































1899. 1900. 1901. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
MONTH. , MONTH. 
High| Low.| High| Low.) High| Low. High| Low.| High| Low.) High| Low. 
February| 27k¢ | 273¢ ts O78, | 386 | 2774 || August ..| 2784 | 27 a Seg So 
arch....| 37% a zit o7% | 23% | 27% ||Septemb’r| 256 26 
April..... agtg | 27 27%, | 2748 | 2648 |\October..| 2618 
May...... 2854 29g | 2h | 27% | 27% ||Novembir| 27% | 26} sot 
June. ....| 28 ot 282, | 2H | 2% 27% ||Decemb’r) 27, | 2638 | 2918 Eth eos 











CoINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The United States Mint coined $4,225,000 gold, 
$1,312,000 silver and $84,830 minor coin in July, a total of $5,621,830. There were 
$1,200,000 standard silver dollars carried, 



































value, 


26¢éd. 


r ounce, 








Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 14 per cent. 
Bar silver in London, 
silver bars, 5854 @ 5944c. Fine silver ( 

NATIONAL BANK CrrRcuLATION.—The National banks deposited more than $3,- 


000,000 with the Treasurer of the United States in July to secure circulation, and 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


New York market 
overnment assay), 5834 @ 60c. Official price, 583éc. 


1899. | 1900. 1901. 

Gold. | Silver. | Gold Silver Gold Silver. 
ic duidituibiil ..++«{ $18,082,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 
SERRE es 14,848,800 1508, 000 | 13,401,900 | 1,940, 230, 2,242,166 
I nat cna atin eanie 12,176,715 | 2,846,557 | 12,596,240, 4,341,876) 6,182,152] 3,120,580 
i ivsnenssanibesddudiudas 7,894,475 | 2,159,449 | 12,922,000! 3,930,000! 18,958,000| 2,633,000 
RR RA Hn tNS: ‘ 2,879,416 | 8,252,000; 3,171,000| 9,825,000} 3,266,000 
ERNE AOCEORS 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 | 3,820,770! 2,004,217) 5.948,030| 2,836,185 
CRO TER Hat E EEE 5,981,500 794,000 | 6,540,000} 1,827,827 | 4,225,000] 1,312,000 
OS SELEY: 10,253,100 | 2,283,636 | 5,050,000 | 2,536,000 | ........... | ceeseseeees 
SRR 860,947 | 2,441,268 | 2,203,835) 3,982,185) .........0. | weccocecees 
RN 220, 3,318,569 | 5,120,000 | 4,148,000! ... ....... | ceceesccece 
November...... Siena as 6,643,700 | 2,612,000  13,185,000| 3,180,000! ........... | ....0...... 
DOCOMBNGE cc cccecscceccces 7,469,952 1,886,605 | EBTE SST | «=F BBD GED | . ccccccccee | coccccccccs 

i, ini crmtictiaiebic $11,344,220 | $26,061,519 | $99,272,042 | $36,295,321 | $66,525,682 | $18,122,931 
FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
SES GH viwcticaceesseeese $ .60 $ .67 TWOMEY WAGES... oc cccccccccccces $4.78 $4.82 
DREGE GE sccocecsccssces 464% 49, Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.65 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .44 46 Spanish 25 Pe@SOS.......ccccccees 4.78 4.82 
PD Gee bsccccwcocccceseces 4,84 4.88 Mexican doubloons............ 15.50 15.65 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.86 4.90 Mexican 20 P@SOS. ....cccccccces 19.53 19.65 
fa Eee .95 97 Eb badancdccocestesdée 3.96 4.02 
Dwemty THGB is cc ccecccesevcccs 3.86 3.90 ; 


remium on the Mint 
or large commercial 




















Apr, 30, 1901.| May 31, 1901.| June 30, 1901-| July 31, 1901. 
Total amount outstanding............+.. $35,684,822 | $351,582,590 | $353,742, toad $356,152, 903 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 321,975,988 323,538,217 "390,684 ,039,373 
Circulation scoured | by lawful money.. 28,708,834 28,044,373 29,851, 508 29,113,530 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 212,500 112, 75, 62,500 
1907, 4 4 per cent........ 6,389,500 6,319,500 6,144,500 6,057,000 
Five per cents. Of 1894... ........eeeeees 268,900 268, 268, 268,900 
Four per cents. Of 1895............ee0e0% 3,336,600 3,186,600 2,996,600 2,991,600 
Three per cents. Of 1898..............08- 3,950,180 3,935,180 3,885, 3,943,280 
Two per cents, Of 1900..........seeeeeee 309,831,200 312, 105, 600 312,848,650 | 316,025,150 
WD cncbaddbtdbbeakssatteeseeteress $323,988,880 | $325,928,28C | $326,219,230 | $329,348,430 

















The N —— oor. 87 ei also on deposit the followi 
of 1894, $ 


4 per cents 
3 per cents, of 1398 1308 Beet 5,060 
$865,000; a total of $106 


5 per cents. 


110,0000 ¢ De 


r cents. of 1 


to secure public Pear : 
. 3 per cents. of 1900, $80 106. 100 ; District of Columbia 3.65’ 1924, 


The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,315. 
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000,000 in the last twelve months. 
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the amount of notes outstanding increased $2,410,716, making an increase of $36,- 


The National banks also deposited $1,000,000 
additional bonds to secure public deposits, and they now have $436,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds in the hands of the Treasurer. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—For the first time in several 
years the Government reports a surplus for the month of July. It is small, only 
$12,750, but in July last year there was a deficit of more than $4,000,000, in 1889 of 
$8,500,000, in 1888 of $30,000,000 and in 1887 of $11,000,000. The receipts were 
$2,300,000 more than in July a year ago, while the expenditures were $1,600,000 
less. The reduction in the war tax seems to have had no effect on internal reve- 
nues, for they show an increase over last year of nearly $800,000. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

July, Since July, 

Source. 1901, July 1, 1901. Source. 1901, 
Customs...... sececus $21,263,963 $21,263,963 Civiland mis........ $12,834,256 
Internal revenue... 28,338,191 28,338,191 Mf a seeeee seeeeeeeees were 
Miscellaneous....... 2,718,186 2,718,186 | tndians.............. 055.376 
Es caedscccccas 11.601,209 
Total.....,....... $52,820,340 $52,320,340 TOSt......+eeeees 4,655,674 
Excess of receipts... 12,750 12,750 DD tbcistiaceses $52,307,590 


Since 
July 1, 1901, 


$12,834,256 
16,017,809 
6,143,266 
1,055,376 
11,601,209 
4,655,674 
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$52,307,590 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 




















1900. 1901 
MonTH. | Net Gold Net Gold 
Expen- . Expen- . 
Receipts ditures | aon. re Receipts. ditures. ~ in ee 
' 

PT. .ntnaseeeeeteos $48,012,165 | $39,189,097 | $218,613,617 | $47,520,287 | $40,109,707 | $221,183,644 

ls <<sacceséeeses 45,631,265 | 37,788.472 | 232,225,886 | 45,844,128 38,880,635 150, 
Po nn0cd sennsesoeres 48,726,837 | 32,188,271 | 248,358,064 49.891,125 | 40,762,862 | 249,046,643 
i ksse asebesesepeaet 45,039,326 | 40,903,927 | 229,461,962 | 47,767,851 41,968,246 | 245,994,770 

icshivatianeseanseeos 45,166,053 | 40,351,525 | 218,857,545 52,629,440) 42,136,561 432.2 
Tine netinddetadeouek 51,485,882 | 33,540,673 | 220,557,185 | 50,833,907 | 33,045,147 | 248,605,794 
Pi isusecdace go0ecceue’ 49,955,161 | 53,979,653 067.876 | 52,320,340 | 52,307,590 | 249,955,831 
RES 49.6%8.756 | 60,500,000 | ZIS2EB, GOD! .......c00 | ccccccccce | cosccccccccs 
September..........se0. 45,304,326 | 39,169,971 DTT Wididcames = wenbeddees 4 edumakeecees 
i cenensnedees oo-| 51,626, tt SE. vecncnecae | aoeneunese! 1 onconéceosse 
es nies cauade 48,344,514 | 41,278,660 tt tititecues 0 nalesadee t nananersotws 
DOCOMDE? ....cccccccess 46,846, 40,204,622 TT ijtdlnematie E hmbinceta i dbeibewasens 




















MONEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The United States Treasury in- 
creased its total stock of money nearly $13,000,000 in July, and now has more than 
$1,040,000,000 on hand, all but $23,000,000 of which is in gold and silver coin and 
bullion. Deducting the certificates outstanding, the Government holds nearly $308, - 














000,000 free and clear. 
MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
May 1, 1901. | June 1, 1901. July 1, 1901. | Aug. 1, 1901. 
Gold coin and bullion............cceceeees $500,026,852 | $495,717,575 | $494,321,533 | $505,423,231 
EEE eee Sepa 447,113,395 450,369,592 454,468,147 455,667,412 
a 50,769,506 48,890,894 46,789,497 45,801,6 
Subsidiary RR TTS EL ER 9,829,207 10,553,103 10,790,201 10,314,828 
es us en ieeseses 9,070,898 12,197,634 14,213,003 13,860,317 
National bank notes...........ssscccscees 7,088,975 8,240,741 8,615,666 9,251,181 
SE EE a a er $1,023,848,833 | $1,025,969,539 | $1,029,198,047 | $1,040,318,597 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, it $ $ $ 
SS bivanostrececcceccsvesccedssé 735,628,418 730,583,431 722,896, 722 782,434,078 
Net cash in Treasury.............. ee $283,220,415 | $295,386,108 | $306,301,325 | $807,884,524 
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ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in June were smaller than in any 


previous month since July, 1899, with the exception of July, 1900. 


Still, they ex- 


ceeded $102,000,000, and the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, is the first in which 


the exports exceeded $100,000,000 in every month of the twelve months. 


The total 


for the twelve months is $1,487,000,000, an increase of $93,000,000 over that of the 


previdus year, and of $260,000,000 over that of two years ago. 


The records of all 


previous years have been exceeded as to gross exports and also as to net exports, 
for the exports exceeded the imports by nearly $665,000,000, which is $135,000,000 
more than in the banner year 1898-9. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



































MERCHANDISE. 
os Ng Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 
; Exports Imports. Balance. 

ih socusenéaneaeede $66,705,871 | $56,163,740 | Exp.,$10,542,131 | Exp., $5,933,530 | Exp., $1.856,949 
IE ncontlnhatacieadaennes "193,034 183,021 | Imp., 11,959,987; ** | 6,533,620; “ | 2,087,968 
xen 94,978,723 | 51,265,281 | Exp., 43,713,492; Imp., 2,955,083 = 2,127,847 
i secheasecosenbede 394, 61,757,309 ” 636,918 | Exp., 17,862,641; “* 1,947,906 
ee ee 108,651,957 | 61,001,367 = 47,650,590 - 4,364,692, ** 288,345 
lic avecaevdondiiness 664, 67,987,895 - 34,676,462; ** 3,607,779 | - 2,637,028 
TWELVE MONTHS. 
SR Uren 882,606,938 | 779,724,674 | Exp., 102,882,264 | Exp., 78,884,882 | Exp., 31,764,484 
i eoccudsitneisannaend 1,050,993,556 | 764,730,412 " .263,144 | Imp., 44,653,200 31,413,411 
Dbeseinesdosabanene 1,231 ,482,330 | 616,049,654 * 615,432,676 ** 104,985,283 ” 24,177,458 
ib scaseoensebbadead 1,227,023,302 | 697,148,489 ** 629,874,813 on 51,432,517 - 25,643, 
ct6cetesscusamene 1,394,483,082 | 849,941,184 ** 544,541,898 | Exp., 3,693,575 =“ 21,455,973 
er mastin 1,487,656,544 | 822,756,533 ** 664,900,011 | Imp., 11,342,332; ** 17,901,139 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STaTEs.—There was an increase last 
month of more than $12,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation, nearly $10,- 
000,000 of which was in gold certificates, while National bank notes contributed 
most of the additional increase. 


MongEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 























May 1, 1901. | June 1, 1901.| July i, 1901. | Aug. 1, 1901. 
RE GE cadkvcisvasedovcesoessaodssecksce $629,240,795 | $628,021.296 | $630,407,728 | $630,547,325 
nt nant cepdessebodatesséecentell 68,846,545 68,124,348 66,587,893 66,588,628 
Te ckncudsenecesssoonadestus 208, 79,943,209 79,700,088 80,195,427 
i Cs in dC recnadeeeeieeaes 259,799 251,285,329 .715,739 255,467,399 
Gs sa a knc edd ddnecesdised’ 430,573,522 429,620,818 429,640,738 431,050,769 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 1,795,097 49,677 284 47,540,245 45,915,905 
United States notes,..........seeeeeee eeee| 837,610,118 334,483,382 332,468,013 332,820,699 
National bamk motes. .....cccccsccccccccces 343,725,282 343,421,224 345,205, 346,980,997 
, ne a $2,195,304,235 | $2,184,576,890 oor $2, 189,567,149 
Population of United States............. 77,536,000 77,647,000 77,754,000 77,872,000 
Circulation per capita............seeeeees $28.31 $28.13 | $28.00 $28.12 





SuPPLY OF MonrEy IN THE UNITED StateEs.—The stock of money in the United 


States on August ist is estimated at more than $2,497,000,000 


, of which about 


$1,136,000,000 is gold. There was an increase of $14,000,000 in the total last month, 
more than $11,000,000 of which was in gold. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 























| May 1, 1901. | June 1, 1901.| July 1, 1901. | Aug. 1, 1901. 

| | 
Gold coin and bullion ..............see00. ‘$1,129,267,647 $1,128,738,871 | $1,124,729,261 |$1,135,970,556 
ac cccceswenadesescanbatawaces 515,959,940 518,493,940 71,056,040 | 522,256,040 
MRE GR PRS , 769, 290, 46,789,497 45,801,633 
Subsidiary ih i<hateendeeeseenceotenees 90, x 90,496,312 90,480,289 90,510,250 
nited States MOES.......ccccecsececccecs 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes............sseeeeeees 350,764,257 | 351,661,965 353,821,502 | 356,282,178 
Total..... diepadehueceditcendenaiountias $2,483,567,605 $2,497 ,451,673 


—_—... 





$2,483,524,650 | $2,479,962, 998 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement. 
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UnitTep States Pusiic Dest.—The Government purchased $1,600,000 of bonds 
in July, which bring the interest-bearing debt down to nearly $985,000,000. Some 
changes in other portions of the debt and an increase of $800,000 in cash in the 
Treasury make the net debt show a decrease of nearly $3,000,000. The decrease 


since January 1 is $57,000,000. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIc DEBT. 









































Jan. 1, 1901., June 1, 1901,| July 1, 1901. Aug. 1, 1901. 
| saci 
Interest-bearing debt: | | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.......| $419,679,750  $445,940,750 445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 pea HPCE TE Re | 287,578,100 | 261,826,350 | 257, ‘376, 050 | | 256,457,850 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent......| 34,380 | 33,480 33, "320 | 33,260 
Loan of 1904, 5 per. Ttisereaveveseees 26,892,100 | 22,496,800 21 854,100 | 21,504,000 
4 shhdhteonanendded | 162,315,400 | 162,315,400 162, 315,400 162, 315, "400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........| 104,900,040 | 99,911,700 99, 621,420 | 99,224 800 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $1,001,499,770 | $992,024,480 | $987,141,040 | $985,476,060 
Debt on which interest has ceased.......| 2,654,070 | 1,456,120 1,415, 620 | 1,400,820 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... | 346,734,863 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 | | 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 31,531,532 27,723,088 29,404,310 | 28,691,234 
Fractional CULTENCY........csceccscccees 6,878,410 6,876,411 rs ‘876, 411 6,876,361 
Total non-interest bearing debt......| $385,144,806 | $381,334,363 | $383,015,584 $382,302,459 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,389,298,646 | 1,374,814,963 | 1,871,572,245 | 1,369,179,339 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : | 
Gold hae sane ipeebesienedessesadaseees | 263,629,379 | 284,951,789 288,957,689 291,005,689 
iN ns ial > RR ES | 427,426,000 928, 435,014,000 | 486,957,000 
Certificates SE csskesedsbendewes | I te bakk eins ene S peciei ease eie 
Treasury notes of 1890 ................- -| 61,897,000 49,784,000 | 47,783,000 | 46,029,000 
Total certificates and notes........... | $754,012,379 | $770,663,789 | $771.754,689 | ed ,689 
Agr ERE TG T TTD | 2,148,311,025 | 2,145,478, 152 | 2,143,326,933 171,028 
in the Treasury : 
Oot DT vrceeckdeetedssesevecwia 1,131,271,552 | 1,170,078,438 | 1,181,868,911 | 1,186,342,994 
OI Fes ccccccccscvccesccoses 164, 857,734.969 855,035,786 "B58, ‘974, 117 
iia lag eltaglnte ais nada nail $290,107,336 | $312,338,469 | $326,833,125 ony roi 
SERIES OLE I TIE EI: 150,000,000 150,000,900 000,000 
Ee 140,107,336 162,338,469 176,833,125 i 368 ed 
ince cakeautibnhiabpnteeeednesn: ielgt $290.107,336 | $312,338,469 | $326,833,125 | $327,368,877 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.) 1,099,191,310 | 1,062,476,494 | 1,044,789,120 | 1,041,810,462 

















Notices of New Books. 


CHRONICLES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
land. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


By B. B. TURNER, Clerk in the Bank of Eng- 


The Bank of England is always a subject of interest to bankers and students of 
finance, and Mr. Turner’s history is probably as good a work in regard to this 


famous iostitution as is now extant. 


It is concise, but still all the important facts 


relating to the origin, history and growth of the Bank are given. Mr, 'Turner’s con- 
nection with the Bank has given him exceptional opportunity for obtaining much 


of his information at first hand. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. By WILLIAM W. CARLILE. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. 


This is a serious and valuable contribution to the literature of monetary science, 
showing laborious research on the part of the author and a desire to be fair and 


accurate. 


Mr. Carlile thinks that in the discussion of money what is called the Gresham 


law has been given too wide an application. 


This law, briefly stated, is that bad 


money drives out good. But the author of this work points out that it is only with 
reference to the subsidiary use of money that this law applies. In the large world of 
international commerce, where legal-tender laws do not apply, the inferior money 


has not driven out the superior, but the reverse. 


On reading this volume, one is impressed anew by the depth, abstruseness and 


metaphysical character of the subject. 


Every dispassionate investigation of it is of 
public advantage, and Mr. Carlile’s work must be so classed. 











ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of July, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1901, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1900: 







































































YEAR 1900.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1991.) JULY, 1901. 
High. Low. Highest. | Lowest. — Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Top ka & Santa Fe.| 4834 185¢| 91 —June 5/ 4244—Jan. m1) on 673%, 13% 
BES cccccccccecs 8%, 58144/| 108 —May 3 | 70 —May | a 904% 95% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 89% 55144/|1144%—May 3 | kt 4! 92 96% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 90 7284 97 —June 5/| 835%—Feb. 28 ‘Mes 9046 92% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% res 8874—Apr. me | 6816—May 9 7444 753% 
Canadian Pacific..........+++- 9934 8434 |11744—May 7| 87 —May 9 a _—_ 107%4 
Canada Southern.............. 6144 4796 784%4—Apr. 19| 5444—Jan 4| 1” 68 
Central of New Jersey........ 150% 115 | 167 —June 28 | 14554—Jan. 4) 155 160 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 4234 24 5254—May 3) 29 —May 9 8% 41 4614 
Chicago & Alton..........c.e | 42 81 50l4—Apr. 3) —May 9| 455% 34% 38 
" referred.. ----| 784% 6846| 8244—Apr. 30; 724—Jan. 4 7934 19888 76 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. beedee | 144 119% 19974—Apr. 30 | 188144—Jan. 4) 198 197 
Chicago'& E. Mlinois.......... 109 ge” | ia5se—Abr. 30| o1“—Jan, 2/1381 zie 12 
»  prefe veeee( 125 119146] 186 —Apr. 22/120%—Jan. 3 
Chicago, Great Western...... 18 9% | 2644—Apr. 29 | 16 —Jan. 3) 25 2214 
Chic. , Indianapolis & Lou’ ville} 29 14 i iA 4; 23 —Jan. 21; 37% 304% 344 
preferred... 64 454 7533 —Apr. 2); 58%—Jan. 21| 71% 68 70% 
Chie., Milwaukee & St. Paui::| 14814 1081g | 188 —May 6/134 —May 9/ 17714 15136 159% 
- i windennweede | 1 169 200 —May 3/175 —May 9/| 188 183 185144 
Chicago Northwestern. | 17234 150% 215 —May 1 | 16844—Jan. 21 | 208 = s«188 193 
preferre mroeneehes ++ | 220 195% | 248 —Apr. 11 —Mar. 1/22 215 215 
Chicago, ock I, & Pacific. 1s 102 17544—June 5|1174%—Jan. 3) 158% 132% 13875 
Chic., St. o- Sa ey & Om... 110 —Apr. 11; 125 —Mar. 2/135 130 130 
ern aE er 35 172 201 —Apr. 11/180 —Mar. 29| 183 183 183 
Chicago erminal Transfer...| 14% 8%4/| 31 —Apr. 16) 10%—Jan. 19| 2334 18 19 
ieiirdeaetinm iia 3934 2644/| 574%—Apr. 15| 338 —Jan. 18; 46% 35% ae 
Clev.., Cin hie & St. Louis 7 55 924—July 19| 7244—May 15! 92% 86 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 5644 29144 | 136%—June 17| 41354—Jan. 21) 1164 90 98 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... | 201 164 —Apr. 15/187 —Jan. 18 | 22234 21044 219 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 134% 106% | 18544—Apr. 3/105 —May 9) 168 54 159 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. .| 19434 171% | 244 — ie 29 | 188144—Jan. 3) 235% 218 229 
Denver & Rio Grande........ "B44 1616 | 53'46—May 6| 29!6—Jan. 21| 48% 39 41 
*  preferred.............| 8744 64% 10344—June 14| 80 —Jan. 21 | 985, 873% 91% 
a a ie | 27% 10%| 454%—June 4) 244%-—May 9) 438% 3 37 
* Ist 5 mebhietebnasebances 6314 3036 an June 29; 593%—Jan. 21| 73 6354 66% 
© BG DEOL. ..ccccccscccscccees 43144 15 —Mar. 21; 3944—Jan. 4) 58% 47 5 34 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 543g 38% 63 —Apr. 12; 41 —Jan. 31/ 62 52 55 
Express Adams........cseeeees 150 111 | 1874%—May 13/145 —Jan. 8/175 170 170 
" pO CES 191 142 —Apr. 19|170 —Jan. 12; 200 186 189 
" United States........ 59 8 45 100 —Apr. lu; 5 —Jan. 26) 9 85 87 
» Wells, Fargo......... 140 120 |160 —June 14/|130 —Jan. 11/150 ~~ 150 150 
Great Northern, preferred....| 19144 14434 | 208 —Mar. 15|1674%-—May 9/186 172 176% 
Hocking Valley riebbaednedened 42% 30 57 —May 6; 40%—May 9) 54 49 52 
WOTOTIOS 2 oc ccccccces 7434 58 80 —May 2) 6934—Jan. 21) 765 73 14% 
Illinois Cuntunl sensiedwdvnenenes 133 110 =| :15434—June 29/124 —May 9) 154% 145 149 
lows GS seddasesescecess< 2734 11%| 4334—June 21; 21 —Jan. 21 33 36 
_ _. aeegggeeres 58 39 8744—July 1); 48 —Jan. 21; 87% 7% 7334 
Kansas City Southern......... 17% 7 25 —Apr. 30; 18%—Jun. 4; 20% 19 2034 
preferred.....cccccces 433g 2714) 49 —Apr. 30; 35 —Jan. 4; 424% 37% 39 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 52-20% +68144—Apr. 19| 3934—Jan. 21/ 64 438% 2 sOB4. 
= | REET 115 8344/1380 —Mar. 29 | 1084g—Jan. 21/120 117% 118 
Long Island...............0... 99 © 4716| 824—June 22| 67 —Jan. 3| 77 7344 7 
Louisville. & Nashville........ 891g 6834 | 111344—June 17| 76 —May 9) lll 9944 102 
Manhattan consol............. 117 84 | 18154—Apr. 22; 88 —Ma 9| 12454 113% 118 
Metropolitan = heednebiewe 182 14334;177 —June 24/150 —May 9 174 64 167%4 
Mexican Central............... 1734 10%) 30 —May 2) 123%—Jan. 21| 28% 21 2314 
Minneapolis & Bt S mane Daca aiaid 71% 4 | 1114- July e 6734-Jan. 19} 1114 1% 10634 
TS 104% 87% ras = 20 | 101544—Jan. 7 ne 111 115 
Missouri, ‘Kan. "E Tex.. enceenas 171 3544—Apr. 20; 15 —Jan. 21) 31 24 2634 
preferred... 476 6854—Apr. 19| 37 —May 9 6434 51 54 
Missouri EAH 72% ; 1244¢—June 14; 69 —Jan. 4/121% %% 97% 
Mobile & Ohio eattifiontes 49 35 83l4—July 12; 78 —May 9) 83% 8&8 82 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14534 1255g'170 —May 2:'1393g—Jan. 21! 15834 148 150144 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





























YEAR 1900.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. JULY, 1901. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.....| 3244 18% May 1/| 24 —May 9 31% 30 
Norfolk & Western............ 4554 294 5734—May 2); 42 —Jan. 10 So 5214 
0 Bis ccocccssess 8 67 904%- June 13; 82 —Feb. 15 90 
North American Co...... cooee | 2234 13561109 —June l 7344—Mar. 14/ 10334 oo 102 
Northern Pacific............+. 8614 453841700 --May 9) 7744—Jan. 21/118 118 118 
DR ecckbcsstspescocas 91% 67 |1138%—May 7/| 844—Jan. 21/| 98 95 97% 
Pacific Mail. ....cccccescccccece 57 82534) 47144—Jan. 3044—May 9) 42 36 40 
Pennsylvania &, R......0.. 2. 149% 12496 | 181 16lig—Apr. 22|1374¢—-May 9| 151% 140 14414 
People’s Gas a Coke of Chic. |111% 815g | 12044—June 21 4—Jan. 21 11914 111 114 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 204 $4176 | 217 —Apr. 1) 19544—Jan. 21)| 29% 204% 
NE. cn onsarisnebenicceseeesee 15 4844—June 3/| 24%—Jan. 4{ 47 36% 41 
«  Istprefered.......... 11% 49 8034—June 17| 65 --May 9] 79% 7% 76% 
e 2d preferred.......... 39% 5944—May 1/ 38 —Jan 57 4736 = so2 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... | 2444 8% ~ galt mong 20; 21%-—Jan. 4] 47 395g 40% 
" st preferred........ 7844 «64 ar. 12| 7 —July 15| 8334 75 7 
2d preferred......... 55 = 8144 7644—June 19 —Jan. 4] 7244 6434 6 
St. Louis & Southwestern 1 884 391446—Apr. 30; 16 —May 9] 34 2614 
PEGRRETOS. ccccccccece 21%| 71 —Junel10| 41%—Jan. 3/ 66% 56 62 
Southern PS 4 6354—June 5| 29 —May 9/| 605 48 5556 
Southern Railway............ 2334 1 3534—June 3| 18 —Jan. 21) 3334 27% 29% 
» preferred............ 7314 4914| 887¢—June 17| 6714—Jan. 21| 877% Blig 8444 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 104 49 7654—June 18; 4934—Mar. 7/| 7 554462 
Texas & Pacific...........ce0e 2634 1346) 5244—May 3) 23844—Jan. 3 ieee 34 4034 
I ED. « cancuectvesess 81 4436|133 —May 2] 76 —May 9/ 116% 89% 98% 
" preferred............ Sas 70% 99144—May 1] 8154—Jan. 21} 90% 87 8834 
le ree 14 26 —June 3/ 11%—Jan. 3) 238 184% = 2 
" SEs avcconeeses 27 = 16 4644—June 21| 2334—Jan. 4| 44 32 3914 
Western Union.............0.. 88146 7744|100144—May 6/ 81 —Jan. 21; 94 88 91% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 18% 8 —June 4/ 113—Jan. 31! 20% 16 18% 
” second preferred.... | 3344 2154| 38 —Mar. 28| 24 —May 9] 32 274% ~=—28% 
Wisconsin Central............ 2034 10 26 —June 17| 144%—Jan. 21| 25 19 2034 
” SE Becretvocdese 57 30 4934—Apr. 17| 384—Jan. 17| 47344 39% 42 
** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 9946 8934' 130 —Junc 17 4—Jan. 21} 124% 109 112 
—- —e oundry.. 25% 12%) 8 —Junel4| 19 —Jan. 21| 33 27 2914 
Ricidiadt Naihd dni ein 72 57 89 —July 2; 67 —Jan. 18; 89 82 84 
Qunentenik: Co. dpecesses 3734 3544—June 17| 24 —Mar. 8| 344% 27% 32% 
PE BOD, nccccdeeccensson 4914 27 lly 15| 30 —May 9] 3434 30 3314 
Am. ae Co.| 56% 34% —Apr. 3 3934—May 9| 58 51 53 
ea ataialiiain 99 10436—J une 20; 88 —Feb 104% 99% 100 
American Steal Hoop Co..... 504% +17 —Apr. 23 —Jan. 18] .... siete seis 
REISE 6414 OTK Abr. 2; 69 —Jan. 18 ; 
American, Steel & Wire Co... 59% «28 53144—Feb. 11; 38 —Jan. 14/.... eee oeed 
»  preferred............ 6914 | 11244—Apr. 1)| 8354—Jan. 17/.... seine oni 
American Sugar Ref. Co... 149 9544' 153 —June 3 131144—Jan. 18} 14554 183% 141% 
American Tin Plate Co....... 5744 18 80 —Apr. 2) 55 —Jan. 4/.... omens ee 
American Tobacco Co........ 114% orn 144 Jane 8| 99 —May 9 wt: 132% writ 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 54% 37%| 5444—Apr. 16| 37 -—May 9| 48% 42 4414 
Continental Tobacco Co...... 4044 21% Daa une 6/| 3834-Jan. 4] 6944 63354 67 
. preferred............ 95 70 —June 10| 9314—Jan. 2/120 115 116 
Federal Steel Co.........sc00 4 28%) 59 —Jan. 2; 41 —Jan. 29 
, preferred............ 79144 6034 10544—Apr. 1/| 68 —Jan. 21 
General Electric Co........... 200 120 | 269446—June 24/ 1838%—Jan. 10| 26834 245 254 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co 60 4 65 —May 2; 45 —Feb. 16; 61 52% ~=«*B 
International Paper Co...... 26% 144%) 28 —Mar. 22 eae 10 29 20 
. TE sernssesetes 7 68 81 —Mar. 25 —Jan. 21| 7734 7434 i, 
National Lead Co.. .| 28344 15%)! 25%—June 12 3 —Mar. 14 4 18 1 
i CO coca gaccep eens 69% 40%) T0%—Feb. 6) 514%—Feb. 28/.... wan aad 
Pressed Steel Car Co.......... 5834 —Jan. 30 —Mar. 7| 4434 40 re 
Republic Iron & Steel Co...” aig 884| 24 —June 17| 12%—Jan. 22| 24 17 19 
D (Es nistoecenkes 7034 49 82 —Apr. 1] 554—Jan. 21 7656 6934 74% 
7 or pore & Twine Co. 10% 4 8i44—June . 344—Mar. 6 6 
Pcceonéeaeunns 9 | 4 16s May li —Jan. 21} 14% 12 1234 
refe ee 7944 «465 —June 5 6944—May 9/ 79 7 78 
U.S. " Rubber ientesensetewes 44 21 34 —Jan. 2 1 
Se ctcccessoccs 10434 74%)! 85 Po 2 
a ee eee ewe 55 30 
¥ inétcoadeebesouce a ae 11% Abr. 30 





















RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 











LasT SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





JULY SALES. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


.| High. Low:-| Total. 











Atch., Top. & 8S. F. 


Ch 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 ) 
{ " i vtteucdenndues ' 


4s. registered........... 
. " DORONIE ok ccccccececeses 


registered........ 
Monongahela mover’! ist g.2.,5’s 1919 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 444’s, 1930 


patalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
8 SR re 1947 
Alleghany & Wi. Ist g. gtd 4°s.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 

" Ge PEG coescadeasa 1922 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 
" PE dacessadesdescsans 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
. _ 2. & col. tst 5’s...1984 

Ced. Rap Ia. Falls Is & Not. ist 5*s 193i 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 


Canada Southern Ist - gtd 5’s, 1908 
ee ONO, DB lnc cc cccccescs 1913 
” SE odtecocccevecocsre 


Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 





Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
$1,000 & $5,000 


” registered 

” 7 ray 

. con. g. Ag reg.$1,000 & $5,000 

e Ist. pref. inc, g. 5’s,..... 1945 
{ * &d pref. ine. g ,, 1945 

» 8d pref. inc. = | 1945 

7 — & Nor. Div. ist 





5. \ dinined oben ds hiiieed a 1946 
M a. & Atl. div. g 5s.1947 
. Mobi. div. Ist g. S.. . 1946 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
lst convertible 7’s. .1902 
5’s 1987 


; iia 





Ann Arbor Ist g@ 4’S............ .. 1995 








Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 138,092,500) |A & o| 1081 
| ’ istered ° ere July at 


Pi evcsocedseencsaene | 
stamped 995 
es tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 


ic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 ,000 M&S 
1,000,000 | J& D 108 May 18,’91 





ar om 


HOR > Pad 


n = = ee eee ee eee eee eeeees 1948 | 65, 963 000 
Pitt Jun. - M. div. “ag 3iés. 1925 | 


: 


S22 | 


" Southw’ n div. 1st ¢.3}4s.1925 | 
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Sg Cag Sats fh fees 
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ry 
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10434 104%! 10, 
(130 129" 
130 July 240! | 130 











—— 


© 





9734 96% 5,000 


10444 10284; 903,500 
108 «61 


5,000 
425,500 


9634 9814| 514,500 


9614 %le; 648,000 


0244 582,000 
101% 7,000 
88 19,000 


8834 | 461,500 


11834 118 3,000 


106% 1 57,000 
109K 7,000 


" 1014 | * 48,000 


" 105% | “189,000 
ao i 

eee 
184 1534 





129% 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 








BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 | 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5's, 1921 | 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 | 





J 


an 
2332 


* 


J 
+ 


NAME. Principal 
Due Amount 
Am. Dock & lImprovm’t Co. ~ bay 1921 4,987,000 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 1,062,000 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. cs .1912 2,691,000 
* con,extended gtd. 4146's. 1910 12,175,000 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 936 1,500,000 
Ches. & oe rhe g., Series A......1908 2,000,000 
, - ortgage ‘fold 6's _, ere +++ 1911 2,000,000 
* Bt COM. B. BB. ccccccesccs 
. get seuteenceuen ions 25,858,000 
. eee 
ee aN ¢ 28,810,000 
4 . Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 940 650,000 
, (R. & A. ay } Le c. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 
. ee ey eee 1,000,000 
, Warm ra Val. Ist g. 5’s, 1941 400,000 
Elz. Lex. & B.8. g@. @.5'S......... a 3,007,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. ist gtd. , Se 2,000,000 
Chic. & —-- nan TX g. 6's. 1003 1,671,000 
" refun ng &- awa eel 
registered... | ¢ 29-696,000 
é Miss, Riv. Bage eg f’d apo — 437,000 
c ton od st lien g *s. 
ae aetna {22,000,000 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 22,920,000 
r 5’ ~ sinking fund........ 1901 2,291,000 
P c. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,320,000 
. beaver UU”. Sea 922 5,467,000 
. |; ae 
4 ® (lowa diy.) sink. f’d 5’s, a pyar 
e eeeeeeeneeeeeeneeeeeeeeneee , s 
. Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
” SE cnktdtkswececcnnae 26,077,000 
. Southwestern div..4’s..1921 2,950,000 
. convertible 5’s.......... 19038 479, 
. 5’s, debentures.......... 1913 ,000, 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 
Chicago & E. lll. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
. SD Ge caccedecesace 2,989,000 
: 1st con. * po senene oat 2,653,000 
. gen. con. Ist 5’s....... 
. TET RE ¢ 12,986,000 § 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4,626,006 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
6 9-4 “9 3 SReay: 1947 4,700,000 
RE 1947 3,542,000 
Louisv. ‘Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 , 000,000 
OMe St. Paul ist 2 3 2 Hd.1902 |} 
x . Paul Ist 7’s $ g, R.d.. 
r AST S 2 ee eevee 1902 f aie 
Chicago Mil. &St. Paulcon. 7's, 1905| 3,518,000 
* terminal g. 5’s......... 1914 4,748,000 
) gen.g J series A....1989 | | 23,676,000 
GO $$ $B USEC ccoces cvccce ocee PTITTERET ET 
° gen bd o's. 8 — —— 2.500.000 
r 9 ) 
. Chic. & Lake | R . win 1921 1,360,000 
. Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 3,083,000 
: . Chic. & Pac. div. B's: 1910 3,000,000 
* Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 25,340,000 
. Dakota & ot. >. La +n, 1916 2,856,090 
» Far. & So. 1924 1,250,000 
. 1st H’st & “5 div.’ a 1910 | 5,680,000 
. Ts tscceseseaneékual 1910 990,000 
. Ist rs, lowa & D, ex, 1908 | 1,560,000 
. Ist 5’s, La.C. & Dav...1919 2,500,000 
. {ineral Point div. Bis, 1910 | 2,840, 
® ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 7,432, 
- 
on 
a 
s 





Ist con. 6’s....... pecce due 





. 
es 















































‘ Last SALE. | JULY SALES. 
Int’st | 
Paid.| price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
yagzll2 July 2,01 ative 112 8,000 
J & J *e* «@eeeeeeeeeene eeeeoe | @@ #8 eeee 
qm /106 July 9,19 106 4,000 
QM | 105% July 31, 01 10634 103% 49,000 
YS ar eaee “T eeseces . 
err iF —S 5 ae eee 
A &oO| 113% quly bay 701; 118% 113% 1,000 
A&o 116% Jul y 27 01 117% 116% 6,000 
M&N 121 July 29,701 1214 119 51,000 
M& N 116 Saiy 16, *01;116 =116 500 
mM&s'108 July 29,01 | 108% 106%) 176,000 
M&s 103 <Apr. 18,°01 sida Mie a haeddéede 
3 &3\/108 Nov. 26.19" ‘vine Leamie 1 Webebess 
Jad 1008 July 27,°01 | 104% 10414 19,000 
JI&adJ Juiyl3,’01 | 99 99 2,000 
5 es old Ape 29,799 ER, oe 
M & 8s 101% July 30, 01 | 101% 101% 12,000 
7 | eres dua deee- Ebiedeet< 
i it eee OE nose cece: | eecesene 
A&O July .6,°01 | 90 90 15,000 
BBs Gl wcvcccecccccssece eese éoe0e | Ceececee 
A Ol Fee ee GP ccce | cece | Secccces 
J & J} 8434 July 31,01; 85% 84 298,000 
J & J eeeeeeeveeeeeeeene e*eee eeeeoe | @*@@ #88848 
J & 3| 10636 July 8,01 | 10634 10634 1,000 
rey § (9S § 5 errr eee 
a ee eee Eksae sean t weeseces 
F & A| 10244 July 8,01 | 102% 102% 1,000 
J & J| 102% July 23,°01 | 103 10134 17,000 
BB Fi coccccvcecesccece eoee coco | eecccece 
eae; See ET ache | echo h evcesses 
A & O} 1054 July 22,01 | 1054 105% 4, 
M & N| 110% July 27,°01;111 110% 12,000 
Ee EC ECE | ccce caee. | edsseces 
M&S 8 PAS Sar 
M & S| 194% July 23.°01 194% 194% 50,000 
M & N| 109% July 31, "01 | 109% 1085¢ 28,000 
i Ol «PE cdce cose 1 cocccces 
J&pD/117 July 27,°01/117 117 5,000 
3&p/112 Apr. 2.796 ine Cabee B Wbheense 
A & O| 137 June25, ar ee 
M&wN/123 July 9,°01'123 123 8,000 
ee ee | o'nccs cass | cccecets 
3& 31/120 July 2,°01'120 120 1,000 
J &3/122 July18,01/122 122 1,000 
g&3/110 July3l,01/110 110 11,000 
eae | aE F  oonee* sees [ seeseens 
CORO Te Te cccs cone | ceccccce 
(J&J| 172% bend 10, 3 Pipketigeaeeed: deci 
J&3\/190 Jan. 28.01 umon pkew T @sensnas 
J & J| 180 July 25,01 180 86180 10,000 
ee Do nek. E odecasene 
3&3/110 July 17,01 | 110% 110 41,000 
@ Fi BRS WOO. TA OO -ccce cece | cccccces 
BB Bi svcscctovcaccesese Sone ewee | seoececs 
JI&dJ iisig Sui’ 130i 116s 1161 n+ ge aae 
J & J u 4 , os 
es TEL ocee. éves f accccses 
DO Oi Ree ee EL cece cscs | covesess 
3&3) 117 July 20,°01|117 1165 2,000 
J & 3! 112% July 10,01 | 11244 112% 2,000 
DD Oi RE DP vcce cose | tecccess 
De EE Engng “ence | 60000809 
J & 3| 110% May 24,°01 | 0... cece | cecceene 
i i MEE. cise Seen | cocncced 
Pe Bee TE | cece exce | accccces 
0 ee ee ee TE | ccce puns | cocecces 
J3&3\/116 July 26,01 | 116 i 12,000 
y £3) tne July nut | os He! Zi 
J&dJdI uly 9%, 5 
J&pvdi 116 July 2,01 | 116 il 5,000 
J & D! 121% Mar. 12.°01 peas “obed | Sececets 























BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















































NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Chic. & Sa con. oe ..1915} 12,832,000 
” registered g old s.. "1902 —_—— 
. extension Ps, ..1886-1926 | 18.632.000 
. DR nc ccc ccccecccoses ee 
n _— g. aca I aA eoseccccese 1987 3 12,145,000 
. sinking fund 16's. 518781880 | 5,878,000 
; aiuking ‘fund ‘5s’. .1879-1929 
. - — bckakavonseee oer 6,982,000 
* Se  eepererre 
i(‘“‘étM MM Mein r 5,900,000 
. et al whe Ter T eT 1921 - 10.000.000 
© Fie ccceccccsccsase — 

4 . sinking fd deben, 5’s.1933 9,800,000 
Des Motues & in ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 
Northern Illinois lst Sy Sea tai 1910 1,500,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1909 1,600,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....190 1,592,000 
Mil., L. wane & Meet Ist g. 6's. 1921 5,090,000 

” .&impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 
. ‘Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s.1925 1,000,000 
. Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 1,281,000 
es o0n. deb. 8'6........0- 1907 436,000 
] * BEcscnccsscecess 1911 500,006 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 

ry ~soregistered............. 1917 | ¢ #%100,000 
” Seams Y ae 1988 t 54,581 000 
Des Moines re Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.1905| 1,200,000 
SS ccarcikconnus 1,200,000 
” a An. bag peed eaeeeadec 672,600 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mee. 5’s. = lt 2,750,000 

! . SEE Ec ccces cocccs ova 

Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 14,349,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 2,068,000 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 796,000 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 13,585,000 

Chic. ’& Wn. Ind. ist s’k. f'd g. 6’s.1919 370,000 

gen’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1932 1,868,000 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 5,753,000 

Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 4,800,000 

Cin., Ham. & Day. gon s’k. f'd7’s.1905 996,000 

+' 4 1937 2,000,000 
Cin. Day. & Ir’n ist gt. "dg. 6’s..1941 3,500,000 
Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 12,434,000 
” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 4,000,000 
St. Louis div. Ist _ trust g.4’s.1990 
, EE ee + 9,750,000 
p’gfield eGo di div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 
wal * y: StL. & Chic. i = 4’s,1986 pe 
n.,In c. lst g. "s, 
” registered pus siseuseesennne t 7,685,000 

‘ 1 , 1920 689, 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g.5’s1928 2,571,000 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 t 3,991,000 4 

* sink. fund % Ps pearance a satis 
» gen. consol 6’s........ 
FEE t 8,205,000 } 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 981,500 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 590,000 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 8,103,000 
© Imcome 4'B. ......ccceee 1990 4,000,000 








Last SALE. 


JULY SALES. 












































Int’st 
paid.| price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
QF |141 July 26,01 | 142% 142144| 22,000 
gee ga ee | Bi Be 
J&D 4 July 2,’ 4 ’ 
FA15| 1084 July 1,’01 10814 a 17,000 
FAI15 107" Mas. 7,19” sate . SE 
SEG Ree «PRET «ccc csca T secvceee 
QF |1038 Nov.19, cee mane 1 Ceeennas 
A &O!} 116 July 23, 01;116 116 1,000 
A&O/1l1l Oct. 18,19” weed dbase L Saseela 
A&O 108% Junel?2. he s  péew T tunbebie 
A&O see ey Oe rn ee 
M&N Apna? ‘01 a gece © a6tuanee 
M&N 10836 ‘A, r. 17,01 er See 
A &0O'/117 Funels01 i woes 4 bemeese 
ep ed permed mares 
M&N uly ‘ ’ 
M & N| 123 render t bak anda VY Ohaswens 
F & A| 127 rr, 
M&S8/118 , 23.01 ene 0060.1 wesenene 
M&S8' lll June 4.01 sea. ode L paveushe 
M&S8/| 111% June29,’19 bute - sine E @hakenns 
M&N Nov. Rr crear . 
M & N| 13844 Jume25,"01 | 2... wun | ccc cece 
F&A/\127 July 8,°01/127 127 2,000 
M&S 149% Apr. 8,19 ide senn te abenwaes 
ae TE «=ccae eee | socdoces 
a ht PT ok. cee | eonceees 
M&N/113 Apr. 25,01 saadhede ‘ 
J & J| 127% July 24,°01|128 127% 10,000 
J&JIi1 July 22°01 126% 1 10,000 
J& JI 107% uly 81,701 107% 106%| 202,000 
J & J 10634 July 26,01 | 10634 106 24,000 
J&I 9974 Fe b. 20, ee Pee ° 
J&JI 8674 Aus 2 19° ‘ét ucaaee 
J&dJ ec. 19.19” = F sneoenad 
A&O in aa *01 es 
A&0O/|}100 Apr. 15,°97 ee 
J&D/139 July 26,01 | 1: 139 11,000 
M&N 138% July 25.01 1 13834 2,000 
J & J) . ee rr 
A & 0} 131% July 9,°01 131% 131% 15,000 
J&J| 944 July3l,’01| 94% 141,000 
M & N| 10734 July i, 99 | 10734 10755 2,000 
QM /118 July 26,°01;118 118 1,000 
J&D/100 Oct. 28,°93 aR gee ‘ 
3&3 1038 Jan. 17,19 seee 
A&O 115 Dec. 14,19” eee eee eeeeeee . 
J&I3'1138 Oct. 10,19" sped’. aneé- i seeteumn 
M&N/114 July 3,°01'114 114 1,000 
J&pD/1038 July 24,°01 | 104% 103 15,000 
an eet an! cane  seae | eaensoee 
J & J| 102 Apr. 30,01 Orr ere a 
ua x 108. July 29,°01| 103 103 1,000 
99 ay 4,°99 eeee eeeoe | #@0@808088808 
SR Hee (TEE cede cece 8 evcceces 
¥ & 3) tig July O19" | 10436 106%) "1.000 
uly F ’ 
D Fe MRT ...o acce | cocceee ; 
M&N 107% June3093 tau dea F ahibabes 
(fe 5 S&S LG. | Seer gies 
J &pD/ 131 July 29,01 131% 13136 3,000 
SD & Di Were reve ee lccce cece | ccccesce 
J & 3| 133 July 22,01 138 133 4,000 
ree Cir condsvamkdases de sae’ 2see T atebaene 
A &O eeeeeeeeeaeeaee oF ** | #e#8088  +#@#0e@80@8 | @#@e@@880868686 
QJ eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeene eeeeeeee 
A&O;} 98 July29,°01; 98144 97 45,000 
A 66 July 30,01! 67 63% ° 134,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 















































Last SALE. JULY SALES. 
NAME. Principal | 4mount. Int’st os oil 
Due. Paid.| price, Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1983 5,000,000 |A & O/} 111 Sept. 5,197) 1... cece | eevee - 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 t 2,936,000 } J & 3| 120% May 29,01! .... .... | ......., 
2 = ——isC IRE woe ot Oe eccccvccsiccccccs oe Ee ; 
Col. Midd yh 4 @. 2-B-4'S.....00- 1947 7,500,000 |s & J} 81 July 30,’01| 838 8044 53,000 
sdenchiseetndestes 1,446,000 |3 & J} 82 July3l,’0l| 82 81 24,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929| 18,050,000 |r & A; 89 July3l,’01| 8954 88 306,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1948 1,900,000 |A & 0/102 Dec. 27,93 | 1... wooo | cecccees 
Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 3,067,000 |M & 8 ore S0e- DET ‘S440 ieuned wbeesese 
(Morris & Essex Ist m 7°s,.......1914| 5.000.000 | M & N| 13644 June25,01| <... .... | ......., 
 . Seamer 1871-1901 4,991,000 | A & 0/ 101% Apr. aaa yells! foeabened 
* ito OEE Tis cvstoveses 15 } 12.151.000 |2 © P 138 July 17,’01 | 138 13634 11,000 
ss on cncctenns can hata JT&D/)140 Oct. 2,08; .... ese | coceeees 
+N. Y.. Lack. yaa Ist 6’s...1921 12,000,000 | J & J| 183% July 1,’01 13316 133 314 8,000 
CO. See 1923 5,000,000 |F & A/ 119% Ame 2°01 119% 119% 1,000 
” terml. imp. 4’s... ..1923 5,009,000 | M & N | 103% Oct. 5, 1 deen. ‘shee a aehecess 
eee ‘grr & N. Y. ist 7’s..1906 1,966,000 |A & O| 117% May 6, | RSE Sperm 
ren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtdg. 3146's, 2000 DE TE GPERS cutecscdsccoenese | 6eee esas | eondsees 
- pone wn | st Penn. Divo. 7’s...1917 M & 8| 147% May 2,°01 
, st Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. ay bxen waee T endeuses 
wit ECB eens senses yee eeee dM { 5,000,000 } M & 8 if Janel SoA Sei, oe 
an st c. Reweed ‘ une Ee, pe 
“ register a ‘ane ¢ 8,000,000 } A & 0/12 June 009 iss tig| “Sabo 
S “Bi anccténceoceionceseds A uly 1,’01/ 111 ' 
Re ee toga 1st O. 78.22.88 femess Sfp Maat vii ii eT 
ns. — oO st c. 7's... 4 July ; 
bes ioe iedaiapediell 921 | { 2,000,000} | ar & | 161" Jon ae ot .. 
Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 | 28,650,000 |J & 3J|102 July 29,’01 | 10244 101 156,500 
" OU Gree ov ceveaceosed 1936 6,382,000 |J & J/ 111 Sanell’ "01 see gene | ebangene 
*  impt.m.g.5’s.. . 1928 8,103,500 |J & DD} 112 J uly 22. 01, 112% 111 44,000 
Denv. & Southern Ry g. S. ‘fg . 5’s.1929 4,923,000 |J & D| 95% July 26, M 9516 95 37,000 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. Bs. .1917 628,000 |M&N/111_ Feb. 28,0 cine, er ee 
a [st lien g. 4s......1995 900,000 |J & D| 102 July 3°01 102 102 1,000 
Duluth & Tron Range ist 5’s...... ae poco Ob 11544 Sule 8601 1M 115% 12°00 
ulu ron Range ist 5’ A&O 4 July 11 4 ’ 
FIN ccuansewapcoomnnas + 6,734,000} 1% & o| lolig July 23°89| 8 | oc, 
" 6 ecmesigendail 1916 ete © OT  conccsccocescece cece. trees. 8 S6ewoes , 
Duluth, Red Wing & Sn Ist g. 5’s.1928 500,000 |J & J} 9244 Feb. 11,°98;| .... 6... | cecceees 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 4,000,000 | J & J) 118% Mayl7,’01| 2... cc cn | cee e eee 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941 7,852,000 | M & N| 11244 Apr.18,°01 | 2... 0 ..50 | ween _ 
Brie ist ext. @. 4°B.....cccccavcocse 1947 2,482,000 | M & N/} 11844 Jan. 28,°01 | 6... o.5 | cocoons . 
q * 2d extended g. 5's... -.1919 2,149,000 | M & 8| 120% Apr.13,°01| .... 2... | cecccess 
, 3d extended g. 4146's. . 1923 2,926,000 |M& 8/111 July29,°01;111 111 1,000 
* 4thextended g. 5’s....1920 4,618,000 | A & O| 12334 Mar. 6,°0L | 2... 0 2.4 | ceeeeees 
* 65th extended gs, ...1928 709,500 |3 & D/107 July 1,19°|107 107 2,000 
*  I1stcons gold 5g... .1990 15,890,000 | M & 8| 142% July 11, 01 | 142% 142 3,000 
_ . Moy — g. oF ae 3,699,500 | M & a is pm AY 17, M seid " pepe 
e R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds. J u ’ 
1 Fogistered «+... .cia.5 { 84,000,000 Jas a4 May 25 2590 nee ele ae 
. st con. gen, lien g. J u 88 8516 ’ 
" | Se t 88,857,000 DTD ‘Kicameuds of sicineadea ease - ahee } Hesneess 
Penn.<col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 32,000,000 |\F & A| 95 July3l,’01| 96 94 244,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 2,380,000 | J & D| 186% Apr. 3, MEET -ened ‘eueu td angecees 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6's. .1908 1.500.000 i DTS ‘Wiislonieoubione e6nc ‘Rees. 5 aqneees ‘ 
th acct ctnicniint aideneinmes edna eae sy a eee 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s.....1982| 12,000,000 |M&N/123 July 29,01; 128 121% 18,000 
4 Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5's. ...1909 2,800,000 |A & 0/108 June 5°01) 1... .ccn | ceceeeee 
Oe pe Dock consol. g. 6’s....... ene, 7,500,000 |A &0O|1387 J une25, Ml “dees: caew Bceudeuces 
lst ty - currency 8's, stteese f ? gQyVUY | ) FERAN | ne eee wesw eee seee | «see e800 | Seeeens . 
mp. p) 

Co. ‘ist currency 6's ibedcoews «1913 t 3,396,000 } sa WL May 22,"01 | .... eee | seeeeees 
re eee nan t 1,452,000 Jaw} 109 Oct. 27,°08) 2... 0... | ceceeees 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 | A & 0} 115% May 16,°01;) .... 1... | ceeeeess 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist “eee g. 5’s..1937 3,750,000 3&I3/115 July 29,’01 | 115% 114 3,000 

‘ nse dsweesaned 1937 "453,000 Ie & © *. {ae pa 

" gen. g.  ebiaeaalae 940 2,546,000 |F& A107 July 8,°01\;107 106 9,000 

. rm. Ist g. + 8. oad cack ' 2,000,000 J M & N/| 115% June 8,19 ves  esce, © evovece ° 
M&N eeeeeeeeeeeneeeeee eecee eeee e> eee 

| Wilkesb. test is Ist gid g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 Sip Eee GEG” «cece cece |b caseces ‘ 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





—_——_— 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


LAST SALE. 


JULY SALES. 





*| Price. Date. 


Total. 











Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
” lst General g 5’s......... 1942 

” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g Sa .1980 

Evans. & Ind’p. ist con. £2 ee S....1926 


Florida Co. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
” 1st land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 
© FS COR. BEB. cccccccccces 943 


Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 
Geo. & Ala. pb [st aa g. 5’s...1945 
ees) Sener 


s 
Ga. Car. & N. ‘Ry. est gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Hock, Val. 7. Lod con. g. 444’s...1999 


tino —, at 2 ear 1951 
ist god ogi 2288 
re 

ist J. ° 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 


RRA I PEER 
total outstg....$13,950,000 
collat. trust gold 4's. 1952 
Dit cacccedsadeonnosd 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 
SE tnivitnesotanes 


is eredndenanenhe 
Louisville div.g. 34’s.1953 
6 6.42 ckuneseesnen 
Middle aie, reg. 5’s...1921 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 


_ eer 
g. --- POPOL LEE 1951 
I 
Sp’ gitela di v Istg 314’s,1951 
lv snsdced aveceneas 


se" wpeeeeeeeSOmeeeaeereeseseeee 


1923 

Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ae g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
gold 5’s, registered........ 

g. ws 8 ms DP ccanocetasesuake 1951 





sss 2 85 
7) 


@eeeeeveeeeeeeeeene 


J 
St. Louis, § ee Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
" Bs Bh Bi cccsscccucs 1935 





Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 1st g.4’s. .1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 


" 2d g. a nee 1 
® Means cccdnbséccees 1921 
Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s......... 19388 


Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
gtd g. 5’ 929 


Lake fan & ae g. 5’s...1987 
Northern Onis Ist gtd g 5's... 1945 


Cairo maawe g 4’s.....1950 





naman 


2, 223,000 
"875,000 
450,000 

1,591,000 

8,000,000 
423,000 

4,370,000 


1,000,000 
8,176,000 
863, 
2,000,000 
2,230,000 


2,922,000 
5,360,000 


10,237,000 


1,401,000 


1,500,000 
2,499,000 
2,500,000 


15,000,000 


24,679,000 


3,000,000 


14,320,000 
600,000 
4,989,000 


6,321,000 
2,000,000 


5,425,000 
470,000 
.000 





_— 


qo aug Gppepa 
PS Pee Skee Ee & 


Si ek Bee w& & 
cy 


i ee ee ee 
feo 


Cy Se 
& & oo oe 
TM M Ga Ga 


GS BEES 66 poaeeeapgogeeegqgquqaumuuuupEepp 
ge ke we eke OOS © eo & oe o & Be op op op a & Be Be BB B Be BP & 
cy Ge SESEEere ee he eheheh So Besse 


So we2aZae 








Pou bbb 


B&R ge ee ee 
oun OO 


65 Nov.10,’97 


8044 May 14,’96 


105 Mar.11,’98 
105 July 23,’01 
854% July 30,01 


101 May 31,’01 


106 Dec. 12,°88 
Nov.27,19’ 
99% Jan. 22,19" 


1067g July 31,’01 


10454 May 18,’01 
115% Apr. 3,01’ 


10714 Apr. 15,01 
10216 Apr. 15,'98 
July 13.” 96 


105 July 24,’01 
10434 Jan. 30.’99 
105 J =a 11,’01 
109% Dec. 13, 99 
1238 May 24,’99 
100% July 8. 01 
8846 Dec. 8, 99 
9 Dec. 21. 99 
90144 Apr. 17, 01 
10144 Jan. 31, 19” 
Wh, Apr. 13,’01 
1014 Sept. 10, 95 
100 y 4 19° 


6 ? 
105 Jan. 22,19” 
127 =July 31,01 
123% Feb. 14, *01 


10804 Nov. M4 19” 


102% ie. ie’ iv 
107 June 6,’01 


99144 Apr. 25,’01 
124% J uly 25. 01 
101 July 30, 01 

75 May 31,’01 


115% July 22,01 


6834 July 27,’01 
6344 Oct. 16,19’ 


11954 July 31,’01 | 120 


11814 July 30,°01 
110” July 16°01 








eeeeveeee 


eesreeeee 

































Seed sea 


Btmeda 


ie bE ge 
Sas mare aap sot sey 


mos . - 
Pp eee 
Se SS 


Se tee = 


RE a ee eee 
Ss Sr wae 


SS 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
























































JULY SALES. 





High. Low. 





Total. 




















Lasr SALE. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’ st 
Due. Paid. price. Date. 
Lehigh Val. os coll. g. ay 1997 8.000.000 | ™# n/| 110% May 13,01 
eeeeeoeenseseeeeeeeeee ’ ’ M N eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee 
Lehi whe N. Y. Ist m. *s.1940 | 15,000,000 | § J&J os July 27,’01 
r tered....... nf mn smedene seneaweedn T&I Mar. 25, 01 
Lehi ah Ter. R. Ist 5’s.1941 A&ojll2 July 9,719 
4 = aera 3 caaenee t 10,000,000 |‘, & o| 109% Oct. 18,°99 
Lehigh V. wn wo Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. a 10.280.000 |7 . 3} 109 June27,’01 
ocuausheodsees oe 3 Paes 
Lehigh & N. Y., 1st Pivcows 1945 mé&s| 96% June 4,01 
sage a nebecignees san a anemone 
{ Eim.,Cort. & N.1st g.1st _ 6’s 1914 750,000 | A & O} ..ccccrcecscoeees 
S, BOG FB. cccdes 1,250,000 | A & 0} 10144 Sept. 1,°99 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1931 3,610,000' Q 3 |121 July 23,01 
RG, B, Dace ncccccecs 1981 1,121,000' Q 3 | 101 Nov.22,’ 
‘ Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 8,000,000 |J & D/ 101% Jay 18, OL 
e Ferry Ist g. 414’s......1922 1,500,000 | M & 8| 105 June24, 01 
. [a nvidaeedewsewnodl 1932 325,009 | J & D| 1024 May 5.97 
” tnified OF | Seer 1949 5,685,000 |\M&s| 99 July 23,’01 
Se Bs sccenee 934 1,135,000 |5 & D| 95 Feb. 15,01 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk ist 6’s....1911 BED 180 @ Bl sevcccsccccs cece 
Di inncocecwesonenecul 750,000 | M & s8| 109% Junel7,’96 
N. Y. B’kin &M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1935 1,601,000 |A & 0} 107 Jan. 31,’99 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach 1st | g. =* 1927 883,000 |M & 8} 105 May 4,19 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d £ 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 |QgAn/ 113 Dec. 28,19” 
Louis. & Nash, gen. g. 6’s.......1930 9,221,000 |3 & D one ; uly 13,°01 
1 Ginined gold is sitehegeae — 1,764,000 |M & N a : July aL ata 
’ n gold 4’s........ J&JI uly 31,” 
»  registered............ 27,194,000} |3 £ 3/ "83 Fel 27793 
. oa jateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 | M & n| 113 ca, 19, "201 
» coll, tr 5-20g 4’s. 1903-1918 9,500,000 | A & oO} 1 July 30,°0 
«  Cecilian branch.?7’s....1907 380,000 |m & 8/106 Dec. 31,19” 
P E., Hend. & N. 1st 6’s. .1919 1,895,000 |3 & Dp} 116 Apr. 9.°01 
. L. Cin.&Lex. g. 444’s,..1981 3,258,000 |M & Nn} 103 Jan. 18,98 
; > a & Mobile lstg. 6’s..1930 5,000,000 |s & 3/1380 July 23.°01 
* Opes. 1930 1,000,000 |3 & J 110% May 17,°01 
. Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 M&s|115 Dec. 5,19” 
. Louis div. Istg. 6's.1921 3,500,000 | M & 8s} 12614 Jan. 22,'01 
° ks cunsoudinadonda 1980 3,000,000 |M& 8 Bie Oct. 1,19” 
, Ke .- Cent. g. 4’s...... 7 6,742,000 |3 & 3/1 July 11,’01 
—_— abe - Mob.& Montg 
1st Wg ES 4,000,000 | mM & 8} 110% Mar. 28,’01 
. N. Fla. ey Ist g. g.5’s, 1987 2,096,000 |F& Aj} 115 May 28,’01 
« Pen. & At. 1st g. g, 6’s,1921 2,659,000 |F& A\113 Apr. 18, *01 
e §.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s 1936 3,678,000 | F & a| 1124 May 6 01 
; 2 «80. & N-Ala.si'fdeg g.68,1910 1,942,000 | A & O Sept.30,96 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 'M&s|100 Mar.19,’01 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 A&oO/}1 July 31,’01 
FMM swceverssssccccuas 28,065,000 | 4 & 0} 154 May 7.701 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. ...1908 10,818,000 |\3 & J 1144 Joly 17, 01 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 Ee 1S OO ccccocccccocecces 
Mexican Central. 
con. ate. re 1911 65,643,000 |\s & 3} 85 July 3l,’0l 
. Ist con. inc. 3’s.......... 1939 20,511,000 \suLy| 32 July 31,01 
# iM cdeneneesneseseoted 1.724.000 JULY| 22 July 31,’0l 
: uip. & collat. g. 5’s....1917 EE acedsdeuncesvess 
series ©. 5°S.......c00. 19 915,000 MOO) wsoncessceccences 
Mexican iusonnnt! ist. con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 |M & 8} 9054 July 29,°01 
Mexican N zs. = Ly! ae 1927 10,779,000 |3 & p| 108% Apr. 19 19° 
Sept. ~% "1890... ee || tne ieee Oo, bobs , 
e ine. 6’s Steal seeeadl 4 12,265,000 | A — guly hs 
. orthern Ist g. 6’s..... J&D ay 2,19° 
- registered..... eevee eeeeeevere ; 1,182,000 J & D . 


























1| 100% 100% 























110% 108% 


121 121 
102°” 10114 


100 OF 





11854 118% 
102% 101 
113% 113° 


130° 130° 


100% 100% 





eeereeevee 








eee ao. 
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paee os oe Int’st| Last SALE. JuLY SALES. 
Due. " |Paid.| price. _Date.|High. Low.| Total 
. ° - e 4 
| a 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 950,000 | J & D| 1a Feb. 15,"01 | .... sees | seeceeee 4 
» Iowaext. Ist g.7’s......1909| 1,015,000 3 & D/ 119 Jume25,01 | .... wee. | eeeeeeee | 
» Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 1,382,000 |3 & A Dm t ecée pece | soececec { 
:  Southw. ext. Ist g. "3. “1910 | "686,000 | & > 12246 Feb. gival rare sah WaoiniGaD ; 
' St CON. G. 5'S.......0006 ,000, M&N ay 29,” wees sees | seecenes Bt 
» Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 7,600,000 | M& 8 | 104% July 25, 01; 105 104g} 49,000 i 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 ; 102 Mar. 26,'87_ oe i 
- 5. (a Lng hgh = Li t 8,208,000 | J & 3), aoe. 330i | | cece cove] eoccece ° I 
nn. 108% r |. ese). eene | ecoseses Ht 
Minu.,8.P “S. Meist c.g. 48.1938 pate “a soi June ts a | 
me eevee eevee | eeeeeeee 4 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. | f 21,949,000 |S Dy oe ceec eee inion pees. E saeneae ‘ iy 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s.1990| 39,718,000\3 & D| 97% July 30,01 65144 | 215,000 e] 
2d mtge. g.4’s.........1990| 205000:000 |F & A| 84b9 july 31.01 | 8634 8254| 228,000 | 
" Ist ext gold hie. sinned 1944 1,668,000 |imM&N/|102 July 8,°01;108 102 22,000 81] 
pooner Bag. eee 2 g.7’s.. — RF M&N a lg sea ated: | oeanene e i 
allas aco Is s.. 340, M&N ar. 5,’ ine: tia A anenaiee e 
| Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s.1942 3,285,000 |M & 8/105 July31.°61| 106  10434| 47,000 iy 
Sher. Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 1,689,000 | J & D| 108% July 23,’0] | 10344 103% 5,000 Bi 
ean. ys 4 & Neng g. 4’s. a oe F&A| 90% July 24°01) 94 90% 1,000 8 
e eosho Ist 7’s......... d Pe Khiedecconcinnes sean. Jaden: 2 teengaas a 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 | A & Oo} 110% July 29,01 | 11034 110 15,000 i 
Missouri, Ss pone = oe. 8 6’s. a i M&N ne Jue 12354 12134 30,000 | 
” rtgage 7’s....... 828, M&N une rpg ena, RM aaey 4 
. trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 14,376,000 M & S| 10634 July 30,’01 10844 105%| 475,000 ‘ 
9 CR ccxcccucccnscencs ’ PEIN sadam sioinn dbinins POOL, GE PREL SS f 
” 1st or gold 5’s.1920 9.636.000 |F & A 107. July 26,°01 | 108%4 107 112,000 fi! 
” eeeeeveeveeeeeeeeenene 9 ’ F & A eeeeeeeveeeweeeeaenee eeeve eeee | @0@8@0e88868 
Cent. Reensh Ry.lst gtg. g. 4’s.1919 PEE BE é dcdcenccccceccs Givhiet,- eithid: Uaiainenk’ 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 ete eee” Bee Bos wo. seen eee O8e 
4 Paciiie ay om a e.' 4’s. ~ eye M&S8 ed ; une28, net ee 
extended g. 5’ 573, F&A une 6,’ atan, .26ae: 4 wabesaue 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 581931 35,716,000 | A & O| 11634 July 31° ‘01 | 117%4 116 284,000 
* stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 | A & O Gy Oe 
» unify’ Po & rid's 6. 4’s,1929 93.090.000 |2 & J July 31,’01 | 938 90144 | 267,000 
Ce eben AE Ea sabe PT scdédatdduaetnene |. Stee. oon | enoséute 
 Verdigris Wyle Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 errr 600 E Senedee ‘ 
Mob. & , , prior mem, g. 5’s...1945 pt yes at See Bet cake: csee lh tovececs 
S  Biaemsteeseststaenaissaas . ELM stbscacnebssianed.-. shes dena T tanseeee 
" foe i tcchbudsianmeea 1945 penyons EEE ea eGeeere: 
©, Biase sscenscoscccnscopces iMeia.! saedeneaneiatibdde Tenet. Chen. t aentent 
Mobile & Ohio new mont a Wer ioe| tomo lene isiid aiy'3601 | 136” 80” | 1800 
obile o new mort. g. ,000, Jas uly 30," o, 
e §6ist yw wan ae eon ‘ eae J & D| 121 4 mea = 121 121 1,000 
” ~ . Cikkscsneeacenes 472, QJ un ekbe 0ke6-k adeaeaue 
ntg’rydiv. Ist g. wee 1947 4,000,000 |r &aA/116 July 9 01 116 sed 1,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 4,000,000 |w & s| 101% Apr. 24°19” ae goannas 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 | s & J| 12734 Julv 15,01 | 12734 12734 1,000 
* Ist cons. g. _, Serene 1928 7,412,000 |a &o0/}115 July 1,°01 anil _ 11,000 
» Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 371,000 |\3 & 3} 123 Mar. 28,  ( Sarena 
eo ae yt .W. & Al. ee a J&J 7: Des. 30°99 er rene ‘ 
. st 6’s T. & Pb........00 . J&Jd Cc ME 4006 caes | e¥enenec 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & 0| 108% Aug.13,°94| 2... 1... | seseeeee 
N.Y Cant. & — Rade ig c. 7’s a t 18.330,000 |% & 3 on July 2, = 104% 104% 2,000 
" st registered.......... ~ Jad une LTR, PN 
; aed... (5 anes 2 ime ee 
* debenture 5’s.....1884-1904 M&8/104 July 9,°01|) 1064 104 1,000 
* debenture 5’s reg.......... 4,501,000 M & 8| 10544 May 20,°01 | 2...) ..00 | cocccces 
* reg. deben. 5's, . 1889-1904 649,000 |M & S| 10844 Apr.30,°01| .... 1... | cccceess 
+ fopistered.crsserssereccers | 8251,00013 © Dl trata semcievon | vo. 22 | 00 
. = Lid ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 3.661.000 | M & N = rend Poe 101 101 3,000 
" Td chcceetnheenen _—— M&N pt. ca aie Maine 
Lake Shore col. g. 3i4s.......... 1998 F&A! 94 July3l1,'01| 9844 97 104,000 
char tered aan. 90,578,000 |e A July 17°01 97 7,000 
Dlsewl peudemanall — F&A an. 11, see eeenvces 
Beech Conk ink etd. 4’s........1986 t 5.000.000 J & J lll Mar. 1,°0 7 . * eeeee . 
i icdcedtece eosans seit 3 &3/}106 Junel7,98;| . sacesees 
. 2d g. 5’s.. 1936 e Jad eeeeseeeae ee eee eeee + se eeeeee . 
" eeeseeeeeeeee eeee @reese . . o &J »@s @eervrveesee . . eeee  @e20280808086 2 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notrs.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAstT SALE. 


JULY SALES. 








"| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
eee Ont antes g. A hea 1,100,000 
e O orpora 
ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1946 $ 770,000 
” small bonds series B...... 33,100 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 
— ~e. 5 Buse nge tov scccasetane 3,900,000 
ersey unc g. 1st 4’s 
® reg. certificates........... 1,650,000 
N.Y.&Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 4,000,000 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 130,000 
west ae lst ~~ meee 4's. 2361 50,000,000 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7°s..........1903 
» con. 2d registered... .1903 t 8,423,000 
ee Sistored.. 27777. | ¢ 40,760,000 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo ist 7’s.1906 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s. oo 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s. 1,500,000 
Pitt are > af Ln gtd 6's. “1982 2,250,000 
BE BOG OG... cccseccces 1934 900,000 
McKspt & Bell. v. ‘ehe, 9 ‘ — 600,000 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.. 8,000,000 
, BES GOR, TEi.ccvcscvess "1908 2,000,000 
_, oe poeeesesoaeat a 1,500,000 
GOURD. FG, « cccccccessces 
>. ae os aN ame Gt 1981 2,576,000 
, Ye , arr 
” I A es cecaccccsnes | 2,600,000} 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 476,000 
N. Y. & Harlem ist mort. Tse. .1900 11,444,000 
" 7’s registered.. ...1900 ‘ 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s.....1927 1,200,000 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist nae 5’s...1922 9.081.000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... ihc en 
Cousee & Rome 2d gtd goid 5’s.1915 400,000 
Ww.& O. Ter. R. Ist g td 5’s.1918 375,000 
Utica & Black River g. 4’s..1922 ,800,000 
=} & — — Louis Ist g.4’s.. 1987 t 19.425.000 
Ul eeeeeveeneeeeeeeeeeene ’ , 
Ws Ree te ‘econ & H. ist reg. 4’s.1903 2,000,000 
* con. deb. eeres... . -$1,000 15,007,500 
*  gmall certifs... weee ee S100 1,430,000 
Housatonic R. con. g. (aaa 1937 2,838,000 
N ew Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 
N. ¥. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 6,000,000 
Ree Ra 1905 4,000,000 
N.Y. foens tte ref’dingIstg. 4’s. ~ ‘ 16,937,000 
eenccall onl peeniiante 
Norfolk ii eet Ist g. 5's. 194i 1,350,000 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6s.1931 7,283,000 
*  imp’mentand ext. 6’s...1934 5,000,000 
* New River Ist6’s........ 1982 2,000,000 
Norfolk pe nate § lst con. g. 48.1996 snieiene 
, | gaa eae eae 
r C€.C.& T.1lste.t. g g h’sl922 600,000 
* Sci’o Val & N.E.Ist g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 
N.P. Ry prior In ry4 &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
wv raateer putes. an | 0 
” ; ‘ewistered... Seseseees e247) F 56,000,000 
au ulu v. g. 4’s...1996 
4 St. Paul NP Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 | 
g. 6’s 
registered certificates. . t 7,985,000 | 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 1,000,000 
re iisetasissersenssed 1917 2,000,000 
7 Ist con. g. 4’8.......... 1 1,000,000 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6's..1933 3,787,000 
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bidi4 July i 04 
* July 30,701 


11034 Mar. 8,’01 
10834 July 11.°01 
lil May 2,19’ 
1175 May 15,’01 
128 J uae *01 
14634 Apr. 12,01 


10354 July 17,°01 
10844 Mar. 11,’01 
4 June20, 01 


iii a 15.10 
10344 Mor 6, 19° 


1269 wt aly dl, “Ol 


eeeeeeevree eee eeene 


110 Oct. 15,19” 


107% July 16,’01 
106 Junel9, ot 


. 21,’01 
134 Tah 38 *01 
115% Oct. 15,°94 


114 Jan. 5,19” 
110 Apr.12,’01 


108% July 29,°01 


102 July ne 

9734 July 18,°99 
107% July 1.‘0i 
10034 July 30,01 


1043¢ July 31,01 
1 July 12, 01 
72354 July 31, *01 
June 5,01 
9934 July 11, OL 
131 July 25,°01 
132 July 28. bs 
12244 Feb. 13, 
112 J unelo, OL 
1066 July 12, *01 
8834 May 31.19" 


115% July 8,01 








113% 


1084 suly 17 01 | 10844 108% 


108% 


10734 


13454 


106 


115% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Notst.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 


for the month. 


are leased to Company first named. 




















NAME. ee Amount. 

Ogd. & L. Ch. Ry. ist gtd. g. 4’s. .1948 4,400,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2. 000, 000 

* gen. moitg. g 6’s........ 1937 2. 428, 000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,636,000 

»  §.f. subsidy g 6’s........1910 1,346,000 

| Benn. Gov gtd g's at... 1 

enn, Co.’s 3 ye 

cca DRE i921 | ¢ 19,467,000 

r) td. 3s coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 

td.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10,000,000 

Chie. St. Le ME & P. ist c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 

Clev. LP. aon. gtd.g.dig’s Ser. A.i9i2| 9,000,000 

SE Mintacdésoddsoses 1942 2,000,000 

* _— ote ab easend 1 3,000,000 

E. “Pitt a vate esSe r.B. “1040 2,350,000 
Ss. gen. er 200, 

4 “ - C..1940 1,508,000 
Newp. & Cin. Bg re Co. gtag. 4’s. — 1,400,000 
— ,~C. C. & st. L. con, g 444’s. 

@ TREE cdehvcesacetas 10,000,000 

e Series B gtd.......... 1 8,786,000 

e Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 

» Series D gtd. 4’s...... 945 4,983,000 

. ries E gtd. g.3 9 5,859,000 
Pitta.. Ft. Wayne & C. lst Ps, .1912 2,917,000 
RE: 1912 2,546,000 

( © Bp iibcvccsssesacss ooo L912 2,000,000 

Penn. RR. Co. Ist Rl Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 

(con, sterling gold 6 per cent... .1905 22,762,000 
con. currency, 6’s enna 4,718,000 
8. ee | ae 
con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 3,000,000 

{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 4’s..... 935 1,250,000 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo iIstgtdg.4’s,1936 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 44%4’s 1941 4,455,000 
birece & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 500,000 

RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 

ee 1921 1,499,000 

Pere Marquette. 

Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 8,999,000 
” ist con. gold 5’s. 939 2,850,000 
»  PortHurond ist g 58.1989 3,325,000 

| Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 1,000,000 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 3,500,000 

Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400,000 

Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 £78,000 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 ,000,000 

Pittsburg, Pains. iL. Ist g. 5’s, 1916 1,000,000 

Pitts., Shena’go - L. E. 1st g. 5's, 1940 3,000, 

. BS GUE, FObccccccccsccee 1943 408, 

Pittsburg & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 | 1,589, 

. M. & Co., ctfs., .... 8,111,000 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ist cons. 5's, 1927 ,562, 

Rio Grande beet y Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 15,200,000 

col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 4,000, 


° via Cen, Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 























LasT SALE. JULY SALES. 

Int’st 

Paid. |price, Date. |High Low.| Total. 
NG | pee a eS ON SE TER, aH Career” 
5 & Di TSG SCOURS. Se | cece cece | ccccccce 
AGOi Te Tee ft -cded sede 1 cwcccess 
J& D/| 110% July 3,01 | 110% 110% 1,000 
‘ies ee | EE csée dans | Giseoses 
Swi eee SOC .ccce § ccce. | cescesen 
3&a3\112 July 23,01; 112 112 2,000 
J & 3| 110% July 16 01 | 110% 110% 5,000 
M & 8| 114% Feb. 15,00 | .... cece | ccccccce 
TN Re REST CR ae Eas: 
A Ol See ee BEL cece cece | cccceces 
A&o|11l0 May 8,792 PRS Pep A 
J&agil2l Oct. 22'19 deisinieseas 
DiPtitn cadieidateerhia E eide -‘nsee 1 decdecee 
| SER EIT KEN I, Pee 
i 2 Os sanaweedseseseee § 0666 esee | sccecace 
ne ee Me cone gise D ceewcadé 
es 4 | Serra ere ae ee ene 
OE eddie Rese ete sce edad © ctewened 
A Ol ROE PE aces cooe | ccccccce 
A&o/}114 July 2,°01/;114 114 20,000 
M & N| 116% Feb. 14, TE PEI ener: 
M & N/ 10644 July 24,01 | 10644 106% 1,000 
F&A| 97 May 16,19 EE Pg Pore ates 
Pe BL EL otcce . cote | cecccdee 
2 & Bi Be ee Lecce cudc | cccccces 
er ee SEE  nskc ‘sues 1 wocsccés 
ee eee, ee ee aS n6es ewes |b vcccccce 
EE RR FR err ee Bema 
DE vwitktecneediatan Tide: 6bde. 1 ese. enee 
I hi oak e ee lie gua 
0 D OES FE ere (eer ee 
I i at ieee ek aa ai ne ala 
SS Ol ee. DRE tT cace 0060 1 wcvccces 
M & N| 11234 Mar. 7,19” senbnees 
|S A, Base me, Sea 
arta. MeL. cuca es0u 8 sicceded 
PS RE REE OE eee. peel ee 
FS: Se UO, eee ree 
OP lee nL cvee coew | ccccscce 
eee UE Lecce. sete | cccccecn 
is ee) 2 ne stke pean B-nedcedes 
M&N/112 Junell,’01 ee Te Leaner 
A&o/|115 July19,°01/;115 115 5,000 
DOAN a cdiienhéawenauen bait: “sabe Batbigebe 
(PTs 2 fl ere ar eee 
AD Ore Ok, Bee ssse) cece Ff icccwccce 
J & J} 121 Nov.23,°96 pdiaimdadis 
A&0O/}112 Mar. 25.93 Pe anes yee 
yee 118% Jul C001 116% 116% | *"* 7.000 
A&O uly 30,’ , 
SO al Be TE  b0e6 «4000 | beeccces 
J&3| 99 July15,01; 9 £99 6,000 
sian 100 July 25.°01| 100 100 2,000 
RE Oi Be Meee GL cccc cscs | cvcccece 
Jad ams Suz "01 97 9444} 803,000 
Jad Apr. 16,19” Sees: babe: 1 dheekent 
J &3J/ 101 July 27,01 102 100% 50,000 
DOO Be an fT cece sees 1 bccceccs 
A &O 


88% Sept.27,19° 





eww snoop 


. 
. 
SSE Ee . 
















ey wen perro 2 eee ‘ a@ecnies 
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LAST SALE, 
NAME. Principal| mount, |e 
Due. * | Paid. 
Price. Date.| High. Low. 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 1,850,000 |s & p| 105 Feb. sees enes 
Rio Grande Southern st g. Vs. . 1940 2,233,000 |3 & | 82% July 1 OL 82% oe 
ise a tea il 2,277,000 | ...... 9234 July 22,°01| 9234 
Rutland Rl be ey g. 444’s...,1941 ZBEO00 (TF & JT) cevecccccevecees coe cece 
‘ a. = adian Ist gtd. g- 4's.1949 rai... ececvccccceseces bees 
a e Ui ie 3 u’d6’s 4 ZO T| cvcccccsccccccss ccce case 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.842....... 1947 3,500,000 |\s & gz) 9 July27,01; 9% % 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 800,000 [3 & J] ceeececceeceenee cose wees 
i acvetbakeeékede 1996 400,000 | A & O} wseeesssereneens 
St. Louis & San F. 26's, Class A, 1906 500,000 ma n| ll?) May 6,°01 
; g. 6’s, Class B...... 1906 | 2,683,000 | a & N| 11444 June 6, Ae 
* 24g. 6's, ClassC...... 1906} 2,399,000 | m & n| 11414 May 23,"01/ .... .... 
— OS RR 1931 7,807,000 3 & J Lasig June25,"01 osee sess 
- gen. g. 5's... 1931} 12,292,000 |3 & 3) 115) July 20,"01 | 11696 115 
« Ist Trust g.5’s........ 1987 | 1,099,000 a & o| 10244 Oct. 17,19 | .... .... 
4 » Istg.6’sP.C.&0.....1919| 1,020,000 | F & a| 118 May 23,792 + nee 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 4’s..1996 6,388,000 |s & p| 100 May 24,’01 res 
» Central div. 1st g 4’s. .1929 1,962,000 | a & 0/109 Apr. 29,01 mae 
' N. W. div.lst g. 4’s. ....1930 1,100,000 | a & 0/100 July 23,°01; 100 100 
div. g.5°S......0. 1947 1,500,000} A & 0/100 Junel9,19 or 
| Kansas, Midland ist g. er 1937 1,608,000 | J & Dj) ceceeeseeceeeess 
St. Louis 8. W. Ist g.4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989} 20,000,000 | man} 9734 July 31,0] | 9854 9634 
2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989|  10,000,000|\5 & 3| 77 July30,01| 80 7% 
Gray’s Point,Term.l|stgtd.g. 58.1947 339,000 | J & D| ceeceeessecceees sees 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 7,860,000 | A & o| 118% Feb. 20,01; .... .... 
» MO i iivccccscces 13,344,000 |2 * J 139 July 22,01; 139 139 
” Ist con. 6's, registered. . ’ ’ Jad 13734 Feb, 23,’ cece cece 
’ 1st c. 6’s,red’d to g.44’s 90.756.000 |F & J 114 July 20,°01|114 118 
’ cons. 6’s vesitera.... HOON 15 & J| 11544 Apr.15,"01| .... .... 
’ 6’s...1910 5,625,000 | M & N July 24,°01 |} 116 116 
, g. 4’s..1937 7.907.000 |3 & D 10674 STE | scce ence 
2 ssgscrragan || St [Fe Dit suly BOUL (107 107" 
; A&O 
wissersarregis || SOMO) A § O| eveenvvensesse Goi: aa 
g.4’s. A BO coscvcecosescces ee 
TYYT TY? 5,000,000 A Ol coccesececevcese . 
..1922 2,150,000 |\s & 3/128 Apr. 4,19 
. 1987 6.000.000 |2 & J 140 rend oe 
Ei ibecpecees ves 1937 » JT&I une % 
a registered we 2,700,000 |S & J sapcoraccosnns sae 
mar oux s Ist g.5’s, JI &D pr. 11,’ 
) Pa censuesesséseses 8,625,000 rere 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940, m&s|104 Jan. 11,’01 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist's. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 |s3 & gy) 112 June 9,19 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. ..1984 4,056,000 | aA & o| 126% Jan. 13,19” 
EE RE he SRS 1934 2,444,000| A & 0/112 Mar. 17, 99 
* 8St. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 1,350,000 |3 & 3| 9434 Feb. 15,°01 
4 Alabama Midiand Ist gtd. e. “9 1928 2,800.000 | m & n| 106% Feb. 25,01 
| Branew. & West.1st gtd. g 1988 8,000,000 '\3 & J} 87 Jan. 12.°01 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& Ig. gtd, g. + 1918} 1,107,000;3 & 3} 9156 June 3,01 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 |x & 3 | 10434 Feb. 5,98 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2,847,000 | TF & FJ) ceceesccsccecens 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 |s & | 105 Sept. 4,°86 
Seuthers Pacific Co. 
0 2-5 are. trust g. 414’s.1905 | 15,000,000|3 & D oo" July 30,°01 | 100 9834 
’s Central Pac. coll. .1949| | 9 g18 599 |J & D July 31,’01 | 9334 9% 
registered...... siete POEL sttecessackanene ‘eee dude 
sunt Northw'n Ist 6.63, = 1,920,000 | 5 2 | 103% July 31-701 | 16684 1025; 
nt, Pac, istretud. gtd.g. 4's, F&A uly 31,’ 4 102 
’ iiinnndundecans 58,012,500 | & A 9974 June 1,19’; .... _ 
P) mtge. ane Ss. 5748. 1929 t 19.405.000 |F & D 8734 July 30,01 8734 8714 
osbesecs Y ¥ SD 2 Bi ssscoccsnceoseves coco cece 
Gal. /Harrisb’ hes. A. Ist x 6’s..1910 4,756,000 | F & A| 113% June24,’01 
gy, ROR eens 905 1,000,000 | 3 & p| 107% Feb. 26,°01 
» Mex. &P. div Ist g5’s.1931 13,418,000 |M& N 10614 Juner6, 01 
Gila Val.G.& ro. Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 514,000 |M&N/} 1 June 7, 01 
Houst. E. & W. sr Ist g. 5’s.. 1958 1,000 |M & N| 106% Feb. 26,01 sone: (ince 
» Istgtd.g 1983 2,199,000 | Mm & N| 104 July 13,19" ore 
Houst. & T.C. ist g B's iat. eta. pend 344,000 | 3 & 3} 110% July 15,01 | 110% 110% 
: gen. ePsint: a “1981 087 000 Ako ase sul mf" 8914 89% 
P g4’sin ; A&O u ‘ 
« W&Nwn. div1st.g.%s.1930 1 15,000 f- & N @eeseeeves = eeeee Me 7 ee 4 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notrz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





| Morgan's La & & Tex. Ist g 6’s. a 
N. Y. Tex & Mex. ‘gtd. ist a4. 1018 
Nth’n Ry pe Car bate gtd. g. 6’s.1907 


ores. & Cal. “ist gta c , eee 1927 
/ San Ant.&Aran assistetdg 4’s. 1943 
south’n Pac.of Ariz.1st 6’s 1909-1910 





" of Cal. lst g¢ 6’s a, A.1905 
” ” r. B.1905 
" " " O& D. 
” . * E. & F.1902 
" .- 1912 
“ Ist con. gtd. g 5’s.. .1937 
stamped........ 1937 
So. Pacific a Ist gtd. g. 4’s.19387 


N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 





Tex. & New 7 aban oy ee 905 
. Sabine div. Ist g 6’s. ..1912 
q " Gl a ccnsdceseecds 1943 


oe Ls man § Ist con. g 5’s.1994 
" Memph.di .div.lstg.4-444-5's.1996 
© Pica ctsngidncecunmins 
» St. Louis aie. Ist g. 4’s...1951 

” registered......... 

Alabama Central, ist 6's, 

Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 

Atlantic & Yadkin, |st gtd g 48.1949 

Col. & SORtET END, Ist 5-6’s 1916 


East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 
" con. Ist nhnadmean 1956 
” reose. | g 4’s.......1938 
" I ikccacccasenesans 

Ga. Pacific a~¥ 5-6's...... a. 

Knoxville & hio, ist g 6’s. 








Rich. & Danville, con. g 6's. 





" equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 
deb. 5’s stamped...... 

Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. vie 1948 

South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s. 919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. _ 

- tnd eh weird epee 

) re 1911 

. EEA a a a 

. A 2 ERE 1916 

” TRE CSG P 

r) ee. , eee 1921 

” SR hie nin these thininalchunliad ddan 

+ PM insckecaceéuns 1926 

, iii aiid ine i dnt en ie 

" SS , Spree 1931 

ie ee Re BP ilvcacce 1936 

en.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 

0. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s Seas 12K 

We Now C. Ist con. g 6’s........]914 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl. Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g vas 1939 
” Ist con. g. 5’s. 44-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. ats Bs . 1930 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s 1905 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th t 
» Ist gold 5’s 


” 2d gold inesune, a 2000 
" La. Div.B.L. Ist g.5’s...19381 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
" Ist M. g 5's West. div.. 1935 
" i is Uh nce swows ensue 


an be Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 


Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
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LAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
125 Feb. 26,01 eene 
a Ges caus Veaut coecdeds 
‘94 Nov. 30,°97 Natalie 
Pt MD . oced. odex: 2 nobedeae 
ee a: ee | “aide 

u , 4 . 
114% Jurel0. | ea ies ae 
108% Ju ly 26,” 01 | 108% 108% 12,000 
1 SEE ci05 geen | eodauane 
108% J uly 16,’01 ; 10844 108% 2,000 
114% Nov. 3.99 6606 cece 4 ken nese 
a ES: 308k seus. t eeabanes 
ee ee ie ot 0 speceicge 
10734 J unel4. i ‘eee. cies @ Sebeounn 
11244 June21,01 ak Sa 
- SC. rss seas | weveuese 
6 TE ra eee 
108% July 29,’01 | 10834 108144; 184,000 
11634 July 29,°01 | 119 11534| 285,000 
11734 July 12,19" | 11734 11734 2,000 
109 Apr. 24,01 Cause  6ee.L eewnneee 
ee Tee ce, F sannenes 
93 July 13,01 | 98 93 30,000 
ie 
lin July 30, 01/118 117% 4,000 
11934 July 18, Ol | 119384 119% ,000 
11434 June2”” Man? o6se eaen | *8deuees 
a UF tenes 
126 July 16,°01 | 126 126 2,000 
122%4 July 31,’01 | 12244 121 17,000 
101%4 July 20, rE”. sade ence — ondouss 
111% July 19,°01 | 111% 111% 4,000 
838 Dec 10,19” sede icaen. 1 O00g008s 
109% J uly 26" 701; 110 109% 3,000 
102 Oct. 13,799 saegats 
109 Jan. 12,°99 cae 
i158 Fuiy 16,504 | 11584 115" | “”” 2,000 
115 Junei2,01 Su dd) « Salem h ebeeinne 
91% Sept. 14. tees hon a eeoadade 
12054 J unel2,’01 uiteoude 
WF Fup BIH | ccc cece | cocccece 
BEG Weer FO nce cece | eeccccce 
116% May 23, | TR Caner 
115 Mar. 6. Ee, Seer 
a OS or errr re 
119 July 27,°01 | 119 rs. 21,000 
.| "9916 July 26,°01 | 9946 96 ' 
lll Junel8s,’0l ii) ‘ghee eeeenede 
1138. July11,°01/1138 118 000 
114 July 13, 01 | 114% 113 7.0€0 
pie, J July 30 M ity 107 ey 
. 4 9746 ’ 
July 31. 1' 94 91 37,600 


















2 er rcereper 
a to re ee saa z 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





JULY SALES. 
































NAME. shies Amount. 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 5 
+" registered... .-.++n+++. ‘asi t 9,000,000 } 
" years &. ec osdweh 
a registered....... t 6 500,000 } 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff mee. 1946 yo 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 852,000 
aaa ~ R. Ae a idgtg 4s... “1917 a7 532, 500 
” ist lien con. g. 4’s......1911 
ae... {43,957,000 
Oreg. Ry, & Nav. ists. f. 2. 6s. .1909 547,000 
R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 49,634,000 
a Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922; 13,651,000 
Oreg. Short Line Ist con. g. ses -1946 | 12,328,000 
non-cum, inc, A 5’s.....1946 649,000 
Utah & Northern Ist 7’s........ 1908 4,993,000 
ED neasenetgecocessaxs 1926 1,877,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1939 31,664,000 
{ ' 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 14,000,000 
" — mtg series A...19389 8,500,000 
" EEE :1939 25,740,000 
4 , ist ; g. 5s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 3,411,000 
» Des Moines div. Ist g.4s.1939 1,600,000 
St. L., Kan. Ss “hen St. Chas. B. 
{ Pe ncadussevonioeek .1908 1,000,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 10,000,000 
* Se nndbecesssacen 1943 9,789,000 
. 8 re 1943 10,000,000 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000,000 
* Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 894,000 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 343,000 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4°s..1949 10,211,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 24,635,000 
STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brooklyn bow Transit g. 4% ee 6,625,000 
av.Bkn .imp. 1,500,000 
. City BR. R. Ist c. Bai i916" “i041 4,373,000 
, Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 
RR pa 941 2,255,000 
, Union Eley. Ist. g. 4-5s.1950 12,890,000 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 7,000,000 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 10,474,000 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. _ oe 1922 2,430,000 
Denver Con. way Co. —/ ‘s. oe 730,000 
; euver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s.. 1,219,000 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. “iol 913,000 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s.1905 5,485,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s. .1916 2,500,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. ist c. g. 5's, 1930 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 3,000,000 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g. Bs, 1997 | 12,500,000 
| B way “a Tn meas win oon, ae 7,650,000 
Columb. "9 th a ave, 1st gid g 5’s, 1993 
Lenevetin ieissticicasl|| 
xave av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 
os PPR. ny rE niin ee yt 5,000,000 
Y- st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 
Met. Ww t Sid Ele Chic. Istg.4’s.1938 beeewa 
e es e Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s.1938 
Mil. a ~ “¥ ~y idem maine tiie diana dibkinn 10,000,000 
ec, con. 8.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & y ist 
ei IR Rep ap Sit 191 4,050,000 
St. Paul ‘City Ry. on con.g.5’s, 1937 2,480,000 
TE «04 dcasensal 1,138,000 
Third Avenue R’y N Y. lst g 5’s. 1987 5,000,000 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g¢.5’s.1945 4,387,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. whe = 3,969,000 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s.. 6,031,000 
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LAST SALE. 

Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
90% July 17,°01| 904 90% 15,000 
“a5 “Fuay 84501 | 6" HH | °° 70,600 
9814 July 24,01 eee- eeee "2000 
is July 27,01 10652 10882 2,000 
104% J - 4 31,°01| 105 1034¢/| 763,000 
106% Junel4,,01 RES ag, eR 
July 31,01 | 11244 10444 |16 947,000 
i 
10236 July 29,°01| 103 10134 89.000 
128 July 30,°01 | 129% 127 19,000 
11734 July 26, | 118% IA17 28,500 
106 Jan. 21,’0 asine. “een bisenees 
117% J une20, “OL keeeeees 
118 “Mar. 7, i. ease "eeee E seedeode 
118% July 31, M 119 117%) 180,000 
113 184 ay ar 17.0 114 +112 9,000 
99 J uly 25, Ol 9944 98 5,000 
62 July3l1,’01| 67 58 | 3,539,000 
11034 Junell, MEE dhne. mbna = e06eeese 
9Bi6 May 16, TS: even -eeter lh éxececes 

110 June 5,01] wee cone Joceeeess 
11934 July 30,’01 | 1195g 119 — 15,000 
9916 July 30,°01 | 9934 9942 82,000 
40 Mar. 21. MRL ene 6006 | wocevess 
115 =Apr.24,°01 | .... seoe | seeseess 
115% July 9,°01 | 115% 115% 5,000 
113 May 28,°01 anh eek nederes 
112 June24,19’ ee gers 
93 July 25, 01) 94 9244 | 113,000 
8814 July 31, 701} 8914 85464) 768,000 
109 July 22,°01; 109 108%; 18,000 
110 Jan. 20,°99 ep ersas every. 
114 Junel7,’01 Joe © eadkeees 
101. May 21,’01 cose | eesceees 
1023 July 31, 701| 1038 101% | 286,000 
93 July 19, *O1 79,000 
10606 Ate. 17,08]... cece | cocceeee 
97% J unel3, Ps  eade veda 1 e60edees 
"ge " Baaiesentd Teena 
izi' ‘July 19,°0i | 121 °° 12016 | 44,000 
12034 July 23,°01 | 12034 11934 5,000 
119% Dec. 3,199 | .... sooo | seereess 
1224 July 25. 701/128 122% 32,000 
GM) oS So 
i04ig Apr. 23,01| fic. re pea 
16686 Faiy i801 sie 1 a7 000 
66" Got. S300) II | I 
110 Apr. 9,’01 o0e cece seoeees 
111% = 4°01 5 ebek h eaceusee 

112 v.28, 99 ae reer 
123 , a 30, "01/124 123 10,000 
109% Dec. 14, 99) . sea eeeaevel 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
















































































a Principal fl Int’st LAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
Due. * | Paid. . 
Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 12,000,000 |M & 8|104 July 29,01; 105 104 33,500 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 6,500,000 |F & A| 8916 July 24,°01 | 90 886 36,000 
B’klynW. & W. Co. Ist g.tr.cts.5’s,1945 17,084,000 |F & A| 73 July 30,01; 74 72 11,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,000 |3 & J); 111 Mar. 7,01) 2... cece | crceeee 
Det. Mack.&Mar. 1d. gt. 3468 A..1911 8,021,000 |A & O| 3044 Julyll,’01/| 31 3014 20,000 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 1,090,000 |J & J porns 5S error a rer rere 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist s’k. f’d g. dels 1931 1,681,000 |M & S Nov. 14. a o6ne ogee. t aesnenee 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 |M & N 102 Jan, 19, ne «600  oeee | -eseedoes 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 |M&N/}102 July 8,97) 2... cece | coccceee 

Manh, Beh H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940 1,300,000 |M&N)} 55 MEE, sisic. ence: t evdosnd ‘ 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 

Dry Dock 5’s...........-. 18901990 ¢ | 2,000,000 |s & 3) 94 May 21,04) 0.0... | seeeeee 
N.Y.& Ontario Land ist g 6’s...1910 443,000 |F & A} 90 Oct. 3°90) 1... cece | covcee ; 
St. Louis Term]. Station Cupples. 

& Property Co. Ast 414s 5-20. .1917 t 3,000,000 | FJ & DD) csccccccccceeces | coos cove | eevcvees 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 478,000 |J & J/101 Feb.19,°97 | 2... ...0 | ceeeeees 
Spring V Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906| 4,975,000 | m & 8| 11344 Dec. 18,19 | .... 0 1o.. | cee eee 

‘ Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 

{Series D 4346'S ......ccceeeee 1901-1916 1,000,000 | I & Fl cscececeeese iene t Gace vada} neeeene ‘ 
ii cehetcuiddsbedn 1907-1917 RE Ea GUD ocdoncese secesed | ccee ccew | Senseene 
e - BiatitGiassvreeces < | || 3" preeeteeetey Rees peor 
© Deeistiscsvesescot 1903-1918 1,000,000 |r & Aj} 100 Mar.15,19°| .... 0 6... | ceeeeeee 
1 © Bssadbéenduectes MEIGS <cccshucosabecess 1 650d. a6eu | edeueans 
x | ps iweboaveneseeoda 1904-1919 BD TIP AL cccccccccsctcsnes | Gece eed | eevendne 
” J 4 eeeeeeeeeeeseee 1904-1919 1,000,000 M & N eeeeeeeeeeeeeees | eee #08080 | #8808888 
 senait Gente bLedeecedendcesecseehoeesh 1. weedenescad. BPESSROD 1 COOKSGeReCOOONLEs F caus seen | abneneer 
Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 400,000 | FT & Dj ccccccccscccceees os ~ ceee | covecese 
BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 9,000,248 |M &8| 75 July 3,’01| 75 75 1,000 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 414’s....1915 2,919,000 | ...... xz. ss rere eres 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s...1919 8,375,000 |M & S| 95 July 24,01) 96 95 37,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 1,899,000 |M& s| 7834 July 25,01 | 79 7814 7,000 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 5,798,000 | FT & J) ccecccecccccevece o0se- ebne | 000 aeee 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 4,080,000 |3 & 3} 105 Jan. 10,197 | 1... wo... | cece wees 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 LOGR GED LF & Fl cccccscccccsescee | ccce cece | svcceces 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g. 6’s. ...1923 1,400,000 |A & 0} 99% Apr.30,°01 | 1... 0c... | cee eeeee 
fitinois a Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 GCHOSID iS & Ti TD Fam TI ccc ccce | cccceves 
. cony. deb. 5’s...... 910 7,000,000 | A & O| 10042 SE oun ans P aheuens 
Internat’l PaserOo. lst con.g 6’s.1918 9,253,000 |F & A} lll Ju ly 29. 01;11l 110% 68,000 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 2,000,000 |A &O| 98 Awg.25,19° |} 2... cece | cocceeee 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s...1920|} 3,002,000 |g & 3 10848 Julyf17,’01 | 108% 108% 6,000 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 3,724,000 |J & J SOME, UE | cscs cove | coccesce 
Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 2,835,000 |F & A| 62 sor *01 on? 44,000 
inc, g. 5’s. 1946 7,500,000 |...... 94% July 29,°01 | 10 82,000 
U. S, Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 See 1S OB Ti cacccceseovensces eens gea0 | 006dees 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 5,280,000 |mM&N/ 113 July 25,°01;1138 118 5,000 
BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 
Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6's. .1900 2,766, F & A| 104% July 25,01 | 104% 104% 5,000 
Colo. 07) y Fe ane Co. gtd g.5°s. 1909 700, OOSt Ge Bees MT 1 céce ceca | eéascces 
i Miiichestbescesesesn L | ehenasdenil weeses | dumebuneetenqees jdtne neem. 1 bencnaeh 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. . _ errr bw 2,674,000 | mM & N| 10644 Feb. 14,°01; .... 1... | eoeeeees 
Col. Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf 1943 2,308,000 |F &A\106 July 24,°01|106 106 1,000 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. P1919 949/000 14 & O Oger Phew 
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for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





J efferson & a Coal & Ir. 
1st 192% 


eeeeteeee ee eeeen eee 


eeeeeeee eee ee ee eee 


2d g ae 926 
Pleasant Valiey Coal Ist g. s.f.5s.1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 

" Bir. div. lst con, 6’s...1917 

Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist gtd.g 6's. .1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. 8's. .1910 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5°s.1919 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo. ——* 5’s.1945 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 1918 
semen: * a Light 2 med oe ie 

t zon, g. 5’s . 1982 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. i. 5's. 1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Ainge Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 








; = urchase money 6’s....1997 
Edison 1.11).BkIn Ist con.g. 48.1939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 | 
, ES 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | | 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 | 
S <b wenneckconcedsesnes 
* purchase mny coltr g4’s.1949 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s. ran 
, ee Ss ee 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.g. 551980 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 


neo s Gas & C.Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
[ 7 es | ae 1904 
, lst con. g re 1 
+ refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
; refuding registered... 
Chic. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5°s.1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. istgtd.g¢.6’s,1905 
(Mutual FuelGasCo. pone .£. ow 1947 
Trenton Gas & Electric] Ist g. 5’s.1949 
_Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fd g. se 1950 
‘Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s....1933 





TELEGRAPH — = TELEPHONE Co. 
Oo 


Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. 


, ERIE S I AR aI 


,000,000. 

Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd5’s, 1926 
Metrop, Tel area 8’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 
N.Y&N§ Tel gen. g 5’s. 1920 
unt Union col. tr. cur. 5's... .1938 
» fundg & realestate g.414’s, 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s. . 1911 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s.. .1904 
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Int’t LAST SALE. 


JULY SALES. 
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105% Oct. 10,98 
May 4,’97 


108% July 22, 01 
32 Jan. 15,19" 


we 
July 31, 01 


10734 Dec. eth 19° 


126% Junel8, "01 
9646 Dec 4.19” 
109 J aly 7 "Ol 
97% Nov. 1,9 


114 July 12,01 


9734 July 3,01 
10734 June20,’01 
121% Apr. 25,’01 
102% Junel5,’01 


107 July 13,19” 
102% J unels, *01 
124% J unel9, 01 
106 Dec. 16,°98 


102 July 9 9°01 
105% June 3. 01 


10044 May 29,’01 
100% Oct. 3,19” 


Oct. 24,19” 


J ay ) 01 
Ju 1,°01 
ret. 10. 19” 


Feb. 20,’01 
Jan. 28, 98 
July 30,01 
Apr. 8,’99 
Feb. 14,’01 


J oe ‘01 
Jun 








Oct. 7,°99 | 
Feb. 17, 99 | 
July rr ot | 


109° +109 
110 107% 
108% 108% 
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114% 114 
9734 95 
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113% 1138 
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BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


amenities YEAR 1901.|  JuLy SALEs. 



































NAME Principal Aouun Int’st 
Due. * | Paid. |High. Low. High. Low.) Total. 
United States con. 2’s registered... | 2? Se 060UlUtllllU Ce 
con, 2’s COUPON............ 445, 940.750 QJ | 10844 105% | 1075, 10744 12,000 
n con, 2’s reg. small bonds.. 168 | —_— QJ iid, Gham: wens 
" is 2’s coupon small gee QJ 10534 of 105%4 dint teeell. weaues 
» "8 re Pec cccecesses - QF A gee Te Caer 
" I dks civesswete 1908-18 QF (112 108% 10874 108/4 13,500 
: is sama Bais reg.. ay msn.) QF | is sais) cet ee | tee 
‘ ssma nds coupon.1908- Oi 3. ee Mee cnnce’ acted . choans 
” 4’s registe eoccce 4 eecccce 1907 261.326.350 J A J&O) 114% 112% 11314 11234 11,000 
‘ pA cou Otte nies than b Gibiaied 1907 t — ; J AJ&O = ae | toe 113 le — 
" sre itcsebeseiansea ‘ QF 3 : 
" 4’s Si vtcecekeeeeseaes 192 t 162,315,400 QF 139% | 18794 | 138 138/64 138% 2,500 
SBR OOMPOM cc ccaoet | 22460,80041 BF | Tage i aig 10015 | * 1,00 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A )126 12 | 128 126 1,000 
EES 14,224,100 | F&A nae —y oo. oem. endeue 
© = PEBIStered, ......cccecceccccccces WER | cece cove | cece cece! cocses 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
ain ae i iat eee 1908 PT MES - cake Sdca dT. wees: eons eeewas 
. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |} 
IOSD SEEN TURE GB... ccccscccccccccces | | cocecccece | Qa % 6 coe -eeee | eeceee 
Regular delivery in denominations of | 
EEA LIES AIA NLE PD + £22.555,720) ...... sade: woke Sask. eued ~ *eeune 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20...... S ccntenienes ere ia sane phen. eebn wanna 
wre bonds denominations of £500 and | 
COSHH OR OSE SEEEHH EEE EEE HEHEHE S ESOS | J CHeeeseses ecccee eevece 














BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Arnot.—M. C. Arnot, Cashier of the Chemung Canal Bank, Elmira, N. Y., died July 31, 
aged thirty-two years. 


Bacon.—Orin S. Bacon, President of the McKechnie Bank, Canandaigua, N. Y., died July 
22, aged sixty-four years. 


Black.—James P. Black, Cashier of the Factory Point National Bank, of Manchester Cen- 
ter, Vt., died July 9, aged sixty-seven years. 


Butterfield.—Gen. Daniel Butterfield, President of the National Bank of Cold-Spring-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., died July 17. He was born at Utica, N. Y., in 1831, graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1849, and came to New York city to engage in business. He joined the national guard 
and went into the Civil War us colonel of the Twelfth New York Volunteers. His capacity 
for military affairs led to his promotion, and before the end of the first year of the war he 
was made lieutenant-colonel in the regular army and then brigadier-general of volunteers. 
In 1862 he was appointed a colonelin the regular army and a major-general of volunteers, 
From the close of the war to 1869 Gen. Butterfield commanded the forts and forces in New 
York harbor. He resigned from the army in 1869 and was appointed Assistant Treasurer at 
New York. Heretired from this office to accept an executive position with the American 
Express Company. 


Cates.—Jesse Cates, President of the Union National Bank, Richmond, Ind., died August 1. 


Crandell.--John A. Crandell, well known in banking circles in New York city, having 
been for the last three years chief clerk of the Bank of North America, and for thirty-two 
years before chief clerk in the Third National Bank, died July 26, aged fifty-nine years. 


Eddy.—John J. Eddy, President of the National Bank of the Commonwealth, Boston, 
died July 10, aged about sixty years. He was Cashier of the bank from its organizatiop in 
1871 until 1879, when he resigned. 1n 1892 he was chosen Vice-President and in 1896 was elected 
President. 


Gray.—Horace Gray, Vice-President of the Seamen’s Savings Bank, New York city, died 
July 18, aged eighty years. He became a trustee of the bank in 1870, and was elected Vice- 
President in 1890, 
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Holway.—Oscar Holway, President of the First National Bank, Augusta, Me., since 1892, 
and a director of other banks, transportation and manufacturing corporations, died July 18, 


Lee.—Benjamin F. Lee, Cashier of the Mount Holly (N. J.) National Bank, died July 11, 
aged sixty-two years. He was formerly sheriff of Burlington County, N. J., and afterwards 
judge of the county court. 


Lucas.—Capt. Wm. J. Lucas, President of the First National Bank, of Columbus, Ind., 
died July 9. He was born in Shelby county, Ind., in 1887, He served in the Union army dur- 
ing the Civil War, and won the rank of captain. On returning from the war he located at 
Columbus, engaging in merchandising. In 1880 he became Cashier of the First National 
Bank, was made Vice-President the following year and President the next year thereafter, 
holding the latter office at the time of his death. 


Maxon.—Ethan A. Maxon, a director of the Mohawk National Bank, Schenectady, N. Y., 
died June 28, in his sixtieth year. 

Moffat.—Samuel Moffat, a brother of David Moffat, of Denver, Col., died at Goshen, N. 
Y., July 3. In 1857 he established the Bank of Nebraska, said to be the second founded west 
of the Missouri River, making the journey there on horseback and carrying $50,000 in gold. 
In 1874 he established the State Bank at Chatham, N. Y., and retired from active business in 
1878. 


Moller.—Geo. H. Moller, President of the German Savings Bank, New York city, died 
June 24, in his eighty-third year. 


Moorehouse.—W m. H. Moorehouse, President of the Bank of Brookings, So. Dak., died 
June 17, aged sixty-six years. 


Murdock.—Uriel A. Murdock, who was President of the Continental National Bank, 
New York city, from 1859 to 1869, died July 5. He was born on Cape Cod, Mass., in 1810. 


Poore.—Daniel J. Poore, President of the First National Bank, Merrimac, Mass., and 
Treasurer of the Merrimac Savings Bank, died recently. He was born at Gorham, Me., in 1849. 


Post.—John F. Post, President of the First National Bank, Canton, N. Y., died August 1, 
aged seventy-three years. 


Rosebrooks.—J. M. Rosebrooks, President of the People’s National Bank, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., and actively associated with local business and political affairs, died July 15. 


Schermerhorn.—Simon J. Schermerhorn, a forr. >. member of Congress, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mohawk National Bank, Schenectady, N. Y., died July 21, aged about seventy- 
four years. 


Slote.—Alonzo Slote, Vice-President of the Wallabout Bank, Brcoklyn, N. Y., died July 
28, aged seventy-two years. 


Sweney.—Geo. M. Sweney, Secretary of the American Surety Co., New York city, died 
July 6, aged fifty-eight years. He wasa veteran of the Civil War. 


Van Santvoord.—Alfred Van Santvoord, President of the Hudson River Day Line of 
Steamers, one of the organizers of the Lincoln National Bank, of New York, and until re- 
cently Vice-President of that institution, died July 20. Mr. Van Santvoord was born at 
Utica, N. Y.,in 1819. Besides his important interests in Hudson River transportation, he was 
a director in several railway corporations, He belonged to numerous yacht and other clubs; 
his death occurred on his yacht while anchored in New York harbor. 


Wahl,— Edward L. Wahl, for nineteen years Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, Vandalia, Ill., died July 30, aged sixty-one years. 


Watt.—J. Edwin Watt, President of the First National Bank, Carbondale, Pa., and a 
wealthy real estate owner, died June 5, aged sixty-seven years. 


Yeatman.—James E. Yeatman, a well-known philanthropist, of St. Louis, died July 7, 
aged eighty-four years. The Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis was founded by him in 1850. 


Zunder.—Maier Zunder, founder and President of the National Savings Bank, New 
Haven, Ct., and a director of the Mechanics’ Bank, died June 29. He was one of the oldest 
merchants of New Haven and was for twenty-two years a member of the board of education. 





ANK WANTED—Ex-banker wishing to enter the business field again would purchase 
controlling interest in financial institution. References exchanged. All replies 
treated in strict confidence. Address BANKER, 182, care of BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
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